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PREFACE to VOL. VIIE 


I wap hoped to be able, in this Volume, to carry the history 
of Greece down as far as the battle of Knidus; but I find myself 
disappointed. 

A greater space than I anticipated has been necessary, not 
merely to do justice to the closing events of the Peloponnesian 
war, especially the memorable scenes at Athens after the battle 
of Arginuse, but also to explain my views both respecting the 
Sophists and respecting Sokratés. 

It has been hitherto common to treat the sophists as corruptors 
of the Greek mind, and to set forth the fact of such corruption, 
increasing as we descend downwards from the great invasion of 
Xerxés, as historically certified. Dissenting as I do from former 
authors, and believing that Grecian history has been greatly mis- 
conceived, on both these points, I have been forced to discuss the 
evidences, and exhibit the reasons for my own way of thinking, 
at considerable length. 

To Sokratés I have devoted one entire Chapter. No smaller 
space would have sufficed to lay before the reader any tolerable 
picture of that illustrious man, the rarest intellectual phenomenon 
of ancient times, and originator of the most powerful scientific 
impulse which the Greek mind ever underwent. 


G. G. 


London, February, 1850. 
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PART II. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR.—OLIGARCHY OF FOUR HUNDRED 
AT ATHENS. 


Rally of Athens, during the year after the defeat at Syracuse. B.c. 412. — 
Commencement of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred at Athens — 
Alkibiadés. — Order from Sparta to kill Alkibiadés. — He escapes, retires 
to Tissaphernés, and becomes adviser of the Persians. — He advises the 
satrap to assist neither of the Grecian parties heartily —but his advice 
leans towards Athens, with a view to his own restoration. — Alkibiadés 
acts as negotiator for Tissaphernés at Magnesia. — Diminution of the 
rate of pay furnished by Tissaphernés to the Peloponnesians. — Alkibi- 
adés opens correspondence with the Athenian officers at Samos. He 
originates the scheme of an oligarchical revolution at Athens. — Con- 
spiracy arranged between the Athenian officer and Alkibiadés. — Oligar- 
chical Athenians — the hetzeries, or political clubs. Peisander is sent to 
push forward the conspiracy at Athens. — Credulity of the oligarchical 
conspirators. — Opposition of Phrynichus at Samos to the conspirators, 
and to Alkibiadés. — Manceuvres and counter-manceuvres of Phrynichus 
and Alkibiadés.— Proceedings of Peisander at Athens — strong opposi- 
tion among the people both to the conspiracy and to the restoration of 
Alkibiadés.— Unwilling vote of the assembly to relinquish their democ- 
racy, under the promise of Persian aid for the war. Peisander is sent 
back to negotiate with Alkibiadés.— Peisander brings the oligarchical 
clubs at Athens into organized action against the democracy. — Peisander 
leaves Athens for Samos —Antiphon takes the management of the oli- 
garchical conspiracy —Theramenés and Phrynichus. — Military opera- 
tions near the Asiatic coast. — Negotiations of Peisander with Alkibiadés. 
— Tricks of Alkibiadés — he exaggerates his demands, with a view of 
breaking off the negotiation — indignation of the oligarchs against him. 
— Reconciliation between Tissaphernés and the Peloponnesians. — Third 
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convention concluded between them. — Third convention compared 
with the two preceding.— Loss of Ordpus by Athens. — Peisander 
and his colleagues persist in the oligarchical conspiracy, without 
Alkibiadés. — They attempt to subvert the democracy at Samos — 
assassination of Hyperbolus and others. —The democracy at Samos is 
sustained by the Athenian armament.— The Athenian Parali — defeat 
of the oligarchical conspiracy at Samos. — The Paralus is sent to Athens 
with the news.— Progress of the oligarchical conspiracy at Athens — 
dextrous management of Antiphon.— Language of the conspirators — 
juggle about naming Five Thousand citizens to exercise the political 
franchise exclusively. — Assassination of the popular speakers by Anti- 
phon and the oligarchical party.— Return of Peisander to Athens — 
oligarchical government established in several of the allied cities. — Con- 
summation of the revolution at Athens —last public assembly at Kolo- 
nus. — Abolition of the Graphé Paranomén. — New government proposed 
by Peisander—oligarchy of Four Hundred. — Fictitious and nominal 
aggregate called the Five Thousand. — The Four Hundred install them- 
selves in the senate-house, expelling the senators by armed force. — Re- 
marks on this revolution. — Attachment to constitutional forms at Athens 
—use made of this sentiment by Antiphon, to destroy the constitution. 
— Demagogues the indispensable counterpoise and antithesis to the oli- 
garchs.— Proceedings of the Four Hundred in the government. — They 
make overtures for peace to Agis, and to the Spartans. — They send 
envoys to the camp at Samos. — First news of the revolution is conveyed 
to the camp by Chxreas —strong sentiment in the camp against the 
’ Four Hundred. — Ardent democratical manifestation, and emphatic oath, 
taken both by the Athenian armament at Samos and by the Samians. — 
The Athenian democracy is reconstituted by the armament— public 
assembly of the soldiers—— new generals chosen.— Alkibiadés opens 
correspondence with the democratical armament at Samos. — Alkibiadés 
comes to Samos, on the invitation of the armament. — Confidence placed 
by the armament in his language and promises—they choose him one 
of their generals. — New position of Alkibiadés— present turn of his 
ambition. — The envoys of the Four Hundred reach Samos — are indig- 
nantly sent back by the armament. — Eagerness of the armament to sail 
to Peirzus—is discountenanced by Alkibiadés—his answer to the 
envoys. — Dissuasive advice of Alkibiadés — how far it is to be commend- 
ed as sagacious.— Envoys sent from Argos to the “ Athenian Demos at 
Samos.” — Return of the envoys of the Four Hundred from Samos to 
Athens — bad prospects of the oligarchy. — Mistrust and discord among 
the Four Hundred themselves. An opposition party formed under The- 
ramenés.— Theramenés demands that the Five Thousand shall be mad« 
a reality. — Measures of Antiphon and the Four Hundred — their solici 
tations to Sparta — construction of the fort of Ectioneia, for the admission 
of a Spartan garrison. — Unaccountable backwardness of the Lacedeemo- 
nians.— Assassination of Phrynichus — Lacedemonian fleet hovering 
near Peirzeus.— Rising at Athens against the Four Hundred — demoli- 
tion of the new fort at Ectioneia. — Decline of the Four Hundred — con- 
cessions made by them — renewal of the public assembly. — Lacedzemo 
nian fleet threatens Peirzeus — passes by to Euboea. — Naval battle nea 
Eretria — Athenians defeated —Eubea revolts. — Dismay at Athens— 
her ruin inevitable, if the Lacedemonians had acted with energy. — The 
Four Hundred are put down— the democracy in substance restored.— 
Moderation of political antipathies, and patriotic spirit, now prevalent. — 
The Five Thousand —2 number never exactly realized — were soon 
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enlarged into universal citizenship. — Restoration of the complete democ- 
racy, all except pay. — Psephism of Démophantus — democratical oath 
prescribed. — Flight of most of the leaders of the Four Hundred to Deke- 
leia. — Theramenés stands forward to accuse the remaining leaders of the | 
Four Hundred, especially in reference to the fort at Ectioneia, and the 
embassy to Sparta. — Antiphon tried, condemned, and executed.— Treat- 
ment of the Four Hundred generally. — Favorable judgment of Thucy- 
didés on the conduct of the Athenians. — Oligarchy at Athens, democracy 
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THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DEPOSITION OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN 
ASIA MINOR. 


Embarrassed state of Athens after the Four Hundred. — Peloponnesian 
fleet — revolt of Abydos from Athens. — Strombichidés goes from Chios 
to the Hellespont —improved condition of the Chians. — Discontent in 
the Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus. — Strombichidés returns from Chios 
to Samos. — Peloponnesian squadron and force at the Hellespont — 
revolt of Byzantium from Athens. — Discontent and meeting against 
Astyochus at Milétus.— The Spartan commissioner Lichas enjoins the 
Milesians to obey Tissaphernés — discontent of the Milesians—— Mindarus 
supersedes Astyochus as admiral. — Phenician fleet at Aspendus — du- 
plicity of Tissaphernés. — Alkibiadés at Aspendus—his double game 
between Tissaphernés and the Athenians. — Phenicians sent back from 
Aspendus without action — motives of Tissaphernés. — Mindarus leaves 
Milétus with his fleet-—goes to Chios — Thrasyllus and the Athenian 
fleet at Lesbos. — Mindarus eludes Thrasyllus, and reaches the Hellespont. 
— Athenian Hellespontine squadron escapes from Sestos in the night. — 
Thrasyllus and the Athenian fleet at the Hellespont. — Battle of Kynos- 
séma— victory of the Athenian fleet.— Rejoicing at Athens for the vic- 
tory. — Bridge across the Euripus, joining Mubcea with Beotia. — Revolt 
of Kyzikus.— Zeal of Pharnabazus against Athens — importance of 
Persian money. — Tissaphernés again courts the Peloponnesians. — 
Alkibiadés returns from Aspendus to Samos.— Farther combats at the 
Hellespont. — Theramenés sent out with reinforcements from Athens. — 
Renewed troubles at Korkyra.— Alkibiadés is seized by Tissaphernés 
and confined at Sardis. — Escape of Alkibiadés — concentration of the 
Athenian fleet— Mindarus besieges Kyzikus.— Battle of Kyzikus — 
victory of the Athenians — Mindarus is slain, and the whole Peloponne- 
sian fleet taken.— Discouragement of the Spartans— proposition to 
Athens for peace. —The Lacedzemonian Endius at Athens — his propo- 
sitions for peace.— Refused by Athens — opposition of Kleophon, — 
Grounds of the opposition of Kleophon. — Question of policy as it then 
stood, between war and peace. — Strenuous aid of Pharnabazus to the 
Peloponnesians — Alkibiadés and the Athenian fleet at the Bosphorus. — 
The Athenians occupy Chrysopolis, and leyy toll on the ships passing 
through the Bosphorus. — The Lacedzmonians are expelled from Thasus, 
— Klearchus the Lacedzmonian is sent to Byzantium. — Thrasyllus sent 
from Athens to Ionia. — Thrasyllus and Alkibiadés at the Hellespont.— 
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Pylos is retaken by the Lacedemonians — disgrace of tae Athenian 
Anytus for not relieving it.— Capture of Chalkédon by Alkibiadés and 
the Athenians. — Convention concluded by the Athenians with Pharna- 
bazus. — Byzantium captured by the Athenians. —Pharnabazus conveys 
some Athenian enyoys towards Susa, to make terms with the Great 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR DOWN TO 
THE BATTLE OF ARGINUS. 


Cyrus the younger— effects of his coming down to Asia Minor. — Pharna- 
bazus detains the Athenian envoys.—Lysander—Lacedzmonian admiral 
in Asia. — Proceedings of the preceding admiral, Kratesippidas. —Lysan- 
der visits Cyrus at Sardis. — His dexterous policy—he acquires the 
peculiar esteem of Cyrus. — Abundant pay of the Peloponnesian arma- 
ment, furnished by Cyrus. — Factions organized by Lysander among the 
Asiatic cities. — Proceedings of Alkibiadés in Thrace and Asia. — His 
arrival at Athens. —Feelings and details connected with his arrival. — 
Unanimous welcome with which he is received. —Effect produced upon | 
Alkibiadés. — Sentiment of the Athenians towards him. — Disposition to 
refrain from dwelling on his previous wrongs, and to give him a new trial. 
— Mistaken confidence and intoxication of Alkibiadés.— He protects 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries by land, against the garrison 
.of Dekeleia. — Fruitless attempt of Agis to surprise Athens. —Alkibiadés 
sails with an armament to Asia—ill-success at Andros — entire failure 
in respect to hopes from Persia. — Lysander at Ephesus—his cautious 
poliey, refusing to fight— disappointment of Alkibiadés. — Alkibiadés 
goes to Phokea, leaving his fleet under the command of Antiochus — 
oppression by Alkibiadés at Kymé.— Complaints. of the Kymzans at 
Athens — defeat of Antiochus at Notium during the absence of Alkibi- 
adés. — Dissatisfaction and complaint in the armament against Alkibi- 
adés. — Murmur and accusation against him transmitted to Athens. — 
Alteration of sentiment at Athens—displeasure of the Athenians 
against him.— Reasonable grounds of such alteration and displeasure. 
— Different behavior towards Nikias and towards Alkibiadés. — Alkibi- 
adés is dismissed from his command —ten generals named to succeed 
him —he retires to the Chersonese.— Konon and his colleagues — 
capture and liberation of the Rhodian Dorieus by the Athenians. — 
Kallikratidas supersedes Lysander—his noble character.— Murmurs 
and ill-will against Kallikratidas— energy and rectitude whereby he 
represses them.— His spirited behavior in regard to the Persians.— 
His appeal to the Milesians— Pan-Hellenic feelings. —He fits out a 
commanding fleet —his success at Lesbos —he liberates the captives 
and the Athenian garrison at Methymna.— Noble character of this 
proceeding — exalted Pan-Hellenic patriotism of Kallikratidas.— He 
blocks up Konon and the Athenian fleet at Mityléné. — Triumphant 
position of Kallikratidas. — Hopeless condition of Konon —his stratagem 
to send news to Athens and entreat relief. — Kallikratidas defeats the 
squadron of Diomedon.— Prodigious effort of the Athenians to relieve 
Konon —large Athenian fleet equipped and sent to Arginuse.— Kalli- 
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kratidas withdraws most of his fleet from Mityléné, leaving Eteonikus 
to continue the blockade.— The two fleets marshalled for battle. — Com- 
parative nautical skill, reversed since the beginning of the war. — Battle 
of Arginusee— defeat of the Lacedemonians — death of Kallikratidas.— 
It would have been better for Greece, and even for Athens, if Kallikra- 
tidas had been victor at Arginusze. — Safe escape of Eteonikus and his 
fleet from Mityléné to Chios. — Joy of Athens for the victory — indigna- 
tion arising from the fact that the Athenian seamen on the disabled 
ships had not been picked up after the battle. — State of the facts about 
the disabled ships, and the men left in them. — Despatch of the generals 
to Athens, affirming that a storm had prevented them from saying the 
drowning men.— Justifiable wrath and wounded sympathy of the 
Athenians —extreme excitement among the relatives of the drowned 
men.— The generals are superseded, and directed to come home. — 
Examination of the generals before the senate and the people at Athens. 
— Debate in the public assembly — Theramenés accuses the generals 
as guilty of omitting to save the drowning men. — Effect of the accusa- 
tion by Theramenés upon the assembly.— Defence of the generals — 
they affirm that they had commissioned Theramenés himself to under- 
take the duty. — Reason why the generals had not mentioned this com- 
mission in their despatch.— Different account given by Diodorus. — 
Probable version of the way in which the facts really occurred. — Justi- 
fieation of the generals — how far valid ?— The alleged storm. Escape 
of Eteonikus.— Feelings of the Athenian public — how the case stood 
before them — decision adjourned to a future assembly. — Occurrence of 
the festival of Apaturia —the great family solemnity of the Ionic race. 
— Burst of feeling at the Apaturia — misrepresented by Xenophon. — 
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and submitted to the public assembly. — Injustice of the resolution — 
by depriving the generals of the customary securities for judicial trial. 
Psephism of Kannonus.— Opposition taken by Euryptolemus on the 
ground of constitutional form.— Graphé Paranomén. — Excitement of 
the assembly — constitutional impediment overruled.— The prytanes 
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Sokratés. — Altered temper of the assembly when the discussion had 
begun — amendment moved and developed by Euryptolemus. — Speech 
of Euryptolemus.— His amendment is rejected —the proposition of 
Kallixenus is carried. — The six generals are condemned and executed. 
— Injustice of the proceeding — violation of the democratical maxims 
and sentiments. — Earnest repentance of the people soon afterwards — 
disgrace and end of Kallixenus. — Causes of the popular excitement. — 
Generals — not innocent men...... SOOO RR a BORE 135-210 
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FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUS& TO THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOC- 
RACY AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE THIRTY. 


Alleged propositions of peace from Sparta to Athens — doubtful. — Eteoni- 
kus at Chios —distress of his seamen — conspiracy suppressed. — Solici- 
tations from Chios and elsewhere that Lysander should be sent out 
again. — Arrival of Lysander at Ephesus—zeal of his partisans — 
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Cyrus. — Violent revolution at Milétus by the partisans of Lysander. — 
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—debate about the terms at Sparta. —Peace is granted by Sparta, 
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by the allies of Sparta to share in the spoils of the war—refused by 
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Sparta. — Unparalleled ascendency of Lysander.— His overweening 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART I. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


OMAPTER. LXI1. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR.—OLIGARCHY OF FOUR 
HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


Aout a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the Athe- 
nians near Syracuse and the victory which they gained over the 
Milésians, on landing near Milétus (from September 413 B.c., to 
September 412 B.c.). After the first of those two events, the 
complete ruin of Athens had appeared both to her enemies and to 
herself, impending and irreparable. But so astonishing, so rapid, 
and so energetic had been her rally, that, at the time of the 
second, she was found again carrying on a tolerable struggle, 
though with impaired resources and on a purely defensive system, 
against enemies both bolder and more numerous than ever. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt that her foreign affairs might have 
gone on thus improving, had they not been endangered at this 
critical moment by the treason of a fraction of her own citizens, 
bringing her again to the brink of ruin, from which she was only 
rescued by the incompetence of her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alkibiadés. I 
have’ already recounted how this man, alike unprincipled and 
energetic, had thrown himself with his characteristic ardor into 
the service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the best means 
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of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting positive injury upon Athens, and 
lastly, of provoking revolt among the Ionic allies of the latter. 
It was by his boldness and personal connections in Ionia that the 
revolt of Chios and Milétus had been determined. 

In the course of a few months, however, he had greatly lost 
the confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of the Asiatic de- 
pendencies of Athens had not been accomplished so easily and 
rapidly as he had predicted ; Chalkideus, the Spartan commander 
with whom he had acted was defeated and slain near Miletus ; 
the ephor Endius, by whom he was chiefly protected, retained his 
office only for one year, and was succeeded by other ephors,! just 
about the end of September, or beginning of October, when the 
Athenians gained their second victory near Milétus, and were on 
the point of blocking up the town; while his personal enemy 
king Agis still remained to persecute him. Moreover, there 
was in the character of this remarkable man something so essen- 
tially selfish, vain, and treacherous, that no one couid ever rely 
upon his faithful codperation. And as soon as any reverse 
occurred, that very energy and ability, which seldom failed him, 
made those with whom he acted the more ready to explain the 
mischance, by supposing that he had betrayed them. 

It was thus that, after the defeat of Milétus, king Agis was en- 
abled to discredit Alkibiadés as a traitor to Sparta; upon which 
the new ephors sent out at once an order to the general Astyochus, 
to put him to death.2 Alkibiadés had now an opportunity of tasting 
the difference between Spartan and Athenian procedure. Though 
his enemies at Athens were numerous and virulent, with all the 
advantage, so unspeakable in political warfare, of being able to 
raise the cry of irreligion against him, yet the utmost which 
they could obtain was that he should be summoned home to take 
his trial before the dikastery. At Sparta, without any positive 
ground of crimination, and without any idea of judicial trial, his 
enemies procure an order that he shall be put to death. 

Alkibiadés, however, got intimation of the order in time to 





+ See Thucyd. v, 36. 

* Thueyd. viii, 45. Kai dw’ airév ddixopévne émtoroAqe mpoc *AoTvOyor 
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retire to Tissaphernés. Probably he was forewarned by Asty- 
ochus himself, not ignorant that so monstrous a deed would 
greatly alienate the Chians and Milésians, nor foreseeing the 
full mischief which his desertion would bring upon Sparta. With 
that flexibility of character which enabled him at once to master 
and take up a new position, Alkibiadés soon found means to 
insinuate himself into the confidence of the satrap. He began 
now to play a game neither Spartan nor Athenian, but Persian 
and anti-Hellenic: a game of duplicity to which Tissaphernés 
himself was spontaneously disposed, but to which the interven- 
tion of a dexterous Grecian negotiator was indispensable. It 
was by no means the interest of the Great King, Alkibiadés 
urged, to lend such effective aid to either of the contending 
parties as would enable it to crush the other: he ought neither 
to bring up the Phenician fleet to the aid of the Lacedzemonians, 
nor to furnish that abundant pay which would procure for them 
indefinite levies of new Grecian force. He ought so to feed and 
prolong the war, as to make each party an instrument of exhaus- 
tion and impoverishment against the other, and thus himself to 
rise on the ruins of both: first to break down the Athenian em- 
pire by means of the Peloponnesians, and afterwards to expel 
the Peloponnesians themselves; which might be effected with 
little trouble if they were reece by a protracted previous 
struggle.! 

Thus far Alkibiadés gave oa as a Persian counsellor, not 
unsuitable to the policy of the court of Susa. But he seldom 
gave advice without some view to his own profit, ambition, or 
antipathies. Cast off unceremoniously by the Lacedemonians, he 
was now driven to seek restoration in his own country. To 
accomplish this object, it was necessary not only that he should 
preserve her from being altogether ruined, but that he should 
present himself to the Athenians as one who could, if restored, 
divert the aid of Tissaphernés from Lacedemon to Athens. 
Accordingly, he farthei suggested to the satrap, that while it 
was essential to his interest not to permit land power and 
maritime power to be united in the same hands, whether Lace- 
dzmonian or Athenian, it would nevertheless be found easier toe 
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arrange matters with the empire and pretensions of Athens than 
with those of Lacedemon. The former, he argued, neither 
sought nor professed any other object than the subjection of her 
own maritime dependencies, in return for which she would will- 
ingly leave all the Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the Great 
King; while the latter, forswearing all idea of empire, and 
professing ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement 
of every Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency 
conspire to deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the same privilege. 
This view appeared_to be countenanced by the objection which 
Theramenés and many of the Peloponnesian officers had taken 
to the first convention concluded by Chalkideus and Alkibiadés 
with Tissaphernés: objections afterwards renewed by Lichas 
even against the second modified convention of ‘Theramenés, 
and accompanied with an indignant protest against the idea of 
surrendering to the Great King all the territory which had been 
ever possessed by his predecessors.! : 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiadés professed to 
create in the mind of the satrap a preference for Athens, 
were either futile or founded on false assumptions. For on the 
one hand, even Lichas never refused to concur in surrendering 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; while on the other hand, the 
empire of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, was pretty 
sure to be more formidable to Persia than any efforts undertaken 
by Sparta under the disinterested pretence of liberating generally 
the Grecian cities. Nor did Tissaphernés at all lend himself to 
any such positive impression ; though he felt strongly the force 
of the negative recommendations of Alkibiadés, that he should 
do no more for the Peloponnesians than was sufficient to feed the 
war, without insuring to them either a speedy or a decisive 
success : or rather, this duplicity was so congenial to his Oriental 
mind, that there was no need of Alkibiadés to recommend it. 
The real use of the Athenian exile, was to assist the satrap in 
carrying it into execution ; and to provide for him those plausible 
pretences and justifications, which he was to issue as a substitute 
for effective supplies of men and money. Established along with 
Tissaphernés. at Magnesia, —the same place which had been 
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occupied about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, 
equally unprincipled, and yet abler, Themistoklés, — Alkibiadés 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations with the 
Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his confidence: an 
appearance of which he took advantage to pass himself off falsely 
upon the Athenians at Samos, as having the power of turning 
Persian wealth to the aid of Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernés, immediately after 
the capture of Iasus and of the revolted Amorgés, to the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Milétus, was at the rate of one drachma per head. 
But notice was given that for the future it would be reduced one 
half, and for this reduction Alkibiadés undertook to furnish a 
reason. The Athenians, he urged, gave no more than half a 
drachma-; not because they could not afford more, but because, 
from their long experience of nautical affairs, they had found that 
higher pay spoiled the discipline of the seamen by leading them 
into excesses and over-indulgence, as well as by inducing too ready 
leave of absence to be granted, in confidence that the high pay 
would induce them to return when called for.!| As he probably 
never expected that such subterfuges, employed at a moment 
when Athens was so poor that she could not even pay the half 
drachma per head, would carry conviction to any one, so he in- 
duced Tissaphernés to strengthen their effect by individual bribes 
to the generals and trierarchs: a mode of argument which was 
found effectual in silencing the complaints of all, with the single 
exception of the Syracusan Hermokratés. In regard to other Gre- 
cian cities who sent to ask pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, 
Alkibiadés spoke out with less reserve. They had been hitherto 
compelled to contribute to Athens, he said, and now that they 
had shaken off this payment, they must not shrink from imposing 
upon themselves equal or even greater burdens in their own 
defence. Nor was it anything less, he added, than sheer impu- 
dence in the Chians, the richest people in Greece, if they required 





1 Thucyd. viii, 45. Od 0& tae vaic drodeinwowy, brokimovtes é¢ OuHperav 
TOV TpocoderAouevov pLo9dv. 

This passage is both doubtful in the text and difficult in the translation. 
Among the many different explanations given by the commentators, I 
adopt that of Dr. Arnold as the least unsatisfactory, though without any 
confidence that it is right. 
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a foreign military force for their protection, to require at the same 
time that others should furnish the means of paying it.! At the 
same time, however, he intimated,—by way of keeping up 
hopes for the future, — that Tissaphernés was at present carrying 
on the war at his own cost ; but if hereafter remittances should 
arrive from Susa, the full rate of pay would be resumed, with the 
addition of aid to the Grecian cities in any other way which 
could be reasonably asked. To this promise was added an 
assurance that the Phenician fleet was now under equipment, 
and would shortly be brought up to their aid, so as to give them 
a superiority which would render resistance hopeless: an assur- 
ance not merely deceitful but mischievous, since it was employed 
to dissuade them from all immediate action, and to paralyze their 
navy during its moments of fullest vigor and efficiency. Even 
the reduced rate of pay was furnished so irregularly, and the 
Peloponnesian force kept so starved, that the duplicity of the 
satrap became obvious to every one, and was only carried through 
by his bribery to the officers.2 

While Alkibiadés, as the confidential agent and interpreter of 
Tissaphernés, was carrying on this anti-Peloponnesian policy 
through the autumn and winter of 412-411 8B.c.,— partly during 
the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus, partly after it had 
moved to Knidus and Rhodes, — he was at the same time opening 
correspondence with the Athenian officers at Samos. His breach 
with the Peloponnesians, as well as his ostensible position in the 
service of 'Tissaphernés, were facts well known among the Athe- 
nian armament ; and his scheme was, to procure both restoration 
and renewed power in his native city, by representing himself as 
competent to bring over to her the aid and*alliance of Persia, 
through his ascendency over the mind of the satrap. His hos- 





1 Thucyd. viii, 45. Tac d& moder Oeomévac ypnuatov arnaacer, abtoc¢ 
avTiréywv brép tod Ticcadépvove, O¢ of piv Xiot avaicxyvvrot ciev, tAov- 
atoratot bytes TOV ‘EAAHvor, éxikovpia dé buw¢o owlouevoe akLover Kal Toi¢ 
Oapact Kai Toic YpHuacv GAdove brép THE Exeivov EAcvBepiac KivdvvVEveELY. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 46. Tv re rpodyv kaxdc émopile toi¢ HeAorovvyciorg Kai 
vavpayelv ovK Eia* GAAQ Kal Tac Powviocac vaic Paokwy 7Eelv Kai Ex TeEptov- 
Toc dyovieiova EPVeipe TA TPGyyaTa Kal THY GkKuY TOD vavTLKOdD cdTOY 
dbeidero, yevouévnv Kal ravu ioyvpav, Ta TE GAAa, KaTagavéoTepor 7) bore 
Aavdavew, od Tpodvpwr Evverodéuer. 
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tility to the democracy, however, was so generally known, that 
he despaired of accomplishing his return, unless he could connect 
it with an oligarchical revolution ; which, moreover, was not less 
gratifying to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his 
ambition for the future. Accordingly, he sent over a private 
message to the officers and trierarchs at Samos, several of them 
doubtless his personal friends, desiring to be remembered to the 
“best men” in the armament,! such was one of the standing 
phrases by which oligarchical men knew and described each 
other ; and intimating his anxious wish to come again as a citizen 
among them, bringing with him Tissaphernés as their ally. But 
he would do this only on condition of the formation of an oligar- 
chical government ; nor would he ever again set foot amidst the 
odious democracy to whom he owed his banishment.2 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary calamity, 
which so nearly brought Athens to absolute ruin, called the Oli- 
garchy of Four Hundred: a suggestion from the same exile who 
had already so deeply wounded his country by sending Gylippus 
to Syracuse, and the Lacedezmonian garrison to Dekeleia. As 
yet, no man in Samos had thought of a revolution; but the 
moment that the idea was thus started, the trierarchs and wealthy 
men in the armament caught at it with avidity. To subvert the 
democracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded for doing so 
with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying on the war 
against the Peloponnesians, was an exter: of good fortune greater 
than they could possibly have hoped. Amidst the exhaustion of 
the public treasure at Athens, and the loss of tribute from her 
dependencies, it was now the private proprietors, and most of all, 
the wealthy proprietors, upon whom the cost of military opera- 
tions fell: from which burden they here saw the prospect of 
relief, coupled with increased chance of victory. Elate with so 
tempting a promise, a deputation of them crossed over from 
Samos to the mainland to converse personally with Alkibiadés, 


2 Thucyd. viii, 47. Ta pév nat AAKiBiddov mpooréupavtog Adyovg é¢ 
Tove Ovvatwtarouc avtav (’AGnvaiwy) dvdpac, GoTe prnodjvat rept abrov é¢ 
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‘who again renewed his assurances in person, that he would bring 
not only Tissaphernés, but the Great King himself, into active 
alliance and codperation with Athens, provided they would put 
flown the Athenian democracy, which he affirmed that the king 
eould not possibly trust.1. He doubtless did not omit to set forth 
the other side of the alternative; that, if the proposition were 
refused, Persian aid would be ‘thrown heartily into the scale of 
the Peloponnesians, in which case, there was no longer any hope 
of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh assurances, 
the oligarchical men in Samos came together, both in greater 
number and with redoubled ardor, to take their measures for 
subverting the democracy. ‘They even ventured to speak of the 
project openly among the mass of the armament, who listened to 
it with nothing but aversion, but who were silenced at least, 
though not satisfied, by being told that the Persian treasury 
would be thrown open to them on condition, and only on condi- 
tion, that they would relinquish their democracy. Such was at this 
time the indispensable need of foreign money for the purposes of 
the war, such was the certainty of ruin, if the Persian treasure 
went to the aid of the enemy, that the most democratical Athe- 
nian might well hesitate when the alternative was thus laid 
before him. The oligarchical conspirators, however, knew well 
that they had the feeling of the armament altogether against 
them, that the best which they could expect from it was a reluc- 
tant acquiescence, and that they must accomplish the revolution 
by their own hands and management. They formed themselves 
into a political confederacy, or hetzria, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the best measures towards their end. It was resolved to 
send a deputation to Athens, with Peisander? at the head, to 


' Thueyd. viii, 48. 

° It is asserted in an Oration of Lysias (Orat. xxv, Ajuov Kartahioews 
’AroAoyia, c. 3, p. 766, Reisk.) that Phrynichus and Peisander emhjarked in 
this oligarchical conspiracy for the purpose of getting clear of previous 
crimes committed under the democracy. But there is nothing to counte- 
nance this assertion, and the narrative of Thucydidés gives quite a differ- 
ent color to their behavior. 

Peisander was now serving with the armament at Samos; moreover, his 
forwardness and energy — presently to be described —in taking the formid 
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make known the new prospects, and to put the standing oligar- 
chical clubs, or hetzries, into active cooperation for the purpose 
of violently breaking up the democracy, and farther to establish 
oligarchical governments in all the remaining dependencies of 
Athens. They imagined that these dependencies would be thus 
induced to remain faithful to her, perhaps even that some of 
those which had already revolted might come back to their alle- 
giance, when once she should be relieved from her democracy, 
and placed under the rule of her “best and most virtuous 
citizens.” 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had Gaba sub- 
version of the Athenian democracy and restoration of Alkibiadés, 
on one hand, against hearty cooperation, and a free supply of 
gold from Persia, on the other. But what security was there 
that such bargain would be realized, or that when the first part 
should have been brought to pass, the second would follow? 
There was absolutely no security except the word of Alkibiadés, 
— very little to be trusted, even when promising what was in his 
own power to perform, as we may recollect from his memorable 
dealing with the Lacedemonian envoys at Athens, — and on the 
present occasion, vouching for something in itself extravagant 
and preposterous. For what reasonable motive could be imagined 
to make the Great King shape his foreign policy according to 
the interests of Alkibiadés, or to inspire him with such lively 
interest in the substitution of oligarchy for democracy at Athens? 
This was a question which the oligarchical conspirators at Samos 
not only never troubled themselves to raise, but which they had 
every motive to suppress. The suggestion of Alkibiadés coin- 
cided fully with their political interest and ambition. Their 
object was to put down the democracy, and get possession of the 





able initiative of putting down the Athenian democracy, is to me quite suf- 
ficient evidence that the taunts of the comic writers against his cowardice 
are unfounded. Xenophon in the Symposion repeats this taunt (ii, 14) 

which also appears in Aristophanés, Eupolis, Plato Comicus, and others 

see the passages collected in Meineke, Histor. Critit. Comicor. Grecorum 
vol. i, p. 178, etc. 

Modern writers on Grecian history often repeat such bitter jests as if 
they were so much genuine and trustworthy evidence against the person 
libelled 

1* 
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government for themselves ; and the promise of Persian gold, if 
they could get it accredited, was inestimable as a stepping-stone 
towards this goal, whether it afterwards turned out to be a delu- 
sion or not. The probability is, that having a strong interest in 
believing it themselves, and a still stronger interest in making 
others believe it, they talked each other into a sincere persuasion. 
Without adverting to this fact, we should be at a loss to under- 
stand how the word of such a man as Alkibiadés, on such a mat- 
ter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in motion a whole 
train of novel and momentous events. 

There was one man, and one man alone, so far as we know, 
who ventured openly to call it in question. This was Phrynichus, 
one of the generals of the fleet, who had recently given valuable 
counsel after the victory of Milétus; a clear-sighted and saga- 
cious man, but personally hostile to Alkibiadés, and thoroughly 
seeing through his character and projects. Though Phrynichus 
was afterwards one of the chief organizers of the oligarchical 
movement, when it becanre detached from, and hostile to Alki- 
biadés, yet under the actual circumstances he discountenanced 
it altogether.! Alkibiadés, he said, had no attachment to oligar- 
chical government rather than to democratical; nor could he be 
relied on for standing by it after it should have been set up. His 
only purpose was, to make use of the oligarchical conspiracy 
now forming, for his own restoration; which, if brought to pass, 
could not fail to introduce political discord into the camp, the 
greatest misfortune that could at present happen. As to the 
Persian king, it was unreasonable to expect that he would put 
himself out of his way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in 
whom he had no confidence, while he had the Peloponnesians 
present as allies, with a good naval force and powerful cities in 
his own territory, from whom he had never experienced either 
insult or annoyance. Moreover, the dependencies of Athens — 
upon whom it was now proposed to confer simultaneously with 
Athens herself, the blessing of oligarchical government — would 


 Phrynichus is affirmed, in an Oration of Lysias, to have been originally 
poor, keeping sheep in the country part of Attica; then, to have resided in 
the city, and practised what was called sycophancy, or false and vexatious 
scensagatallileate the dikastery and the public assembly, (Lysias, Orat. xx, 
pro Polystrato, ¢. 3, p. 674, Reisk.) 
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receive that boon with indifference. Those who had already 
revolted would not come back, those who yet remained faithful, 
would not be the more inclined to remain so longer. Their 
object would be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or 
democracy, as the case might be. Assuredly, they would not 
expect better treatment from an oligarchical government at Ath- 
ens, than from a democratical; for they knew that those self- 
styled “ good and virtuous ” men, who would form the oligarchy, 
were, as ministers of democracy, the chief advisers and insti- 
gators of the people to iniquitous deeds, most commonly for 
nothing but their own individual profit. From an Athenian oli- 
garchy, the citizens of these dependencies had nothing to expect 
but violent executions without any judicial trial; but under the 
democracy, they could obtain shelter and the means of appeal, 
while their persecutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, 
from the people and the popular dikasteries. Such, Phrynichus 
affirmed on his own personal knowledge, was the genuine feeling 
among the dependencies’ of Athens.! Having thus shown the 
calculations of the conspirators —as to Alkibiadés, as to Persia, 
and as to the allied dependencies — to be all illusory, Phrynichus 
concluded by entering his decided protest against adopting the 
propositions of Alkibiadés. 

But in this protest, borne out afterwards by the result, he stood 
nearly alone. The tide of opinion, among the oligarchical conspir- 





1 Thucyd. viii, 48. Tae te Suupayidacg wodere, aic bmecynodar by opac 
OAtyapyiav, Ste 07 Kal avTol ov OnuoKkpatyoovral, ed eidévar &on OTe ovdev 
BaAdov odiow ob ai abeotnKviat npooywpyoovtat, ov8’ ai bmapyovcat 
BeBadrepa Ecovtac: ov yap BovAncecdar aitove wet’ dAryapyiac 7 Onuo- 
Kpatiag dovAebery paddov, 7 pe OroTépov av Tixwot TovTwY éAeviépove 
elvat, Tote re KaAOde Kayatovde dvopalopéevonre ovk EAdoow adtode 
vouitery odict mpayyata napétewy tod Oj mov, Toptatac bvTacg kai 
éonyntas TOV KaKGY TO Onpy, § Ov TA TAiW abTodes OGEret- 
ota’ kal 76 piv ew éxeivore eivat, kal dKpitoe Gv Kai Bialorepov arobyya- 
kev, TOV TE OHMOV COGY TE KaTagvyHY eivat Kal EkEeivur 
cwdpovicthy. Kaltaita nap’ avtov tov éEpyov értotapuévag 
Tac TOAELe cage adric eidévat, 6tt obTw vo-ilovol. 

In taking the comparison between oligarchy and democracy in Greece, 
there is hardly any evidence more important than this passage: a testimony 
to the comparative merit of democracy, pronounced by an oligarchical con- 
spirator, and sanctioned by an historian himself unfriendly to the democracy, 
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ators, ran so furiously the other way, that it was resolved to de- 
spatch Peisander and others immediately to Athens to consum- 
mate the oligarchical revolution as well as the recall of Alki- 
biadés ; and at the same time to propose to the people their new 
intended ally, ‘Tissaphernés. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence to him- 
self — if this consummation were brought about, as he foresaw 
that it probably would be—from the vengeance of his enemy 
Alkibiadés against his recent opposition. Satisfied that the latter 
would destroy him, he took measures for destroying Alkibiadés 
beforehand, even by a treasonable communication to the Lacedz- 
monian admiral Astyochus at Milétus, to whom he sent a secret 
account of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was carrying 
on at Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, prefaced with 
an awkward apology for this sacrifice of the interests of his 
country to the necessity of protecting himself against a personal 
enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfectly informed of the real 
character of the Spartan commander, or of his relations with 
Tissaphernés and Alkibiadés. Not merely was the latter now at 
Magnesia, under the protection of the satrap, and out of the 
power of the Lacedzmonians, but Astyochus, a traitor to his duty 
through the gold of Tissaphernés, went up thither to show the 
letter of Phrynichus to the very person whom it was intended 
to expose. Alkibiadés forthwith sent intelligence to the generals 
and officers at Samos, of the step taken by Phrynichus, and 
pressed them to put him to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and was prob- 
ably preserved only by that respect for judicial formalities so 
deeply rooted in the Athenian character. In the extremity of 
danger, he resorted to a still more subtle artifice to save himself. 
He despatched a second letter to Astyochus, complaining of the 
violation of confidence in regard to the former, but at the same 
time intimating that he was now willing to betray to the Lacede- 
monians the camp and armament at Samos. He invited Astyo- 
chus to come and attack the place, which was as yet unfortified, 
explaining minutely in what manner the attack could be best con- 
ducted. And he concluded by saying that this, as well as every 
other means of defence, must be pardoned to one whose life was 
in danger froma personal enemy. Foreseeing that Astyochus 
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would betray this letter as he had betrayed the former, Phryni- 
chus waited a proper time, and then revealed to the camp the 
intention of the enemy to make an attack, as if it had reached 
him by private information. He insisted on the necessity of im- 
mediate precautions, and himself, as general, superintended the 
work of fortification, which was soon completed. Presently 
arrived a letter from Alkibiadés, communicating to the army that 
Phrynichus had betrayed them, and that the Peloponnesians 
were on the point of making an attack. But this letter, arriving 
after the precautions taken by order of Phrynichus himself had 
been already completed, was construed as a mere trick on the 
part of Alkibiadés himself, through his acquaintance with the 
intentions of the Peloponnesians, to raise a charge of treasona- 
ble correspondence against his personal enemy. The impression 
thus made by his second letter effaced the taint which had been 
ieft upon Phrynichus by the first, insomuch that the latter stood 
exculpated on both charges.! 

But Phrynichus, though successful in extricating himself, 
failed thoroughly in his manceuvre against the influence and life 
of Alkibiadés; in whose favor the oligarchicaf movement not 
only went on, but was transferred from Sames to Athens. On 
arriving at the latter place, Peisander and his companions laid 
before the public assembly the projects which had been conceived 
by the oligarchs at Samos. The people were invited to restore 
Alkibiadés and renounce their democratical constitution; in 
return for which, they were assured of obtaining the Persian 
king as an ally, and of overcoming the Peloponnesians.2 Violent 
was the storm which these propositions raised in the public as- 





1 Thucyd. viii, 50, 51. 

? In the speech made by Theramenés (the Athenian) during the oligar- 
chy of Thirty, seven years afterwards, it is affirmed that the Athenian 
people voted the adoption of the oligarchy of Four Hundred, from being 
told that the Lacedemonians would never trust a democracy (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. ii, 3, 45). 

This is thoroughly incorrect, a specimen of the loose assertion of speak- 
ers in regard to facts eyen not very long past. At the moment when 
Theramenés said this, the question, what political constitution at Athens 
the Lacedzemonians would please to tolerate, was all-important to the Athe- 
nians. ‘Theramenés transfers the feelings of the present te the *neidents of 
the past. 
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sembly. Many speakers rose in animated defence of the democ- 
racy; few, if any, distinctly against it. The opponents of Alki- 
biadés indignantly denounced the mischief of restoring him, in 
violation of the laws, and in reversal of a judicial sentence, 
while the Eumolpide and Kerykes, the sacred families connected 
with the Eleusinian mysteries which Alkibiadés had violated, 
entered their solemn protest on religious grounds to the same 
effect. Against all these vehement opponents, whose impassion- 
ed invectives obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Pei- 
sander had but one simple reply. He called them forward suc- 
cessively by name, and put to each the question: “ What hope 
have you of salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians 
have a naval force against us fully equal to ours, together with a 
greater number of allied cities, and when the king as well as 
Tissaphernés are supplying them with money, while we have no 
money left? What hope have you of salvation, unless we can’ 
persuade the king to come over to our side?” The answer was 
a melancholy negative, or perhaps not less melancholy silence. 
“ Well, then, rejoined Peisander, that object cannot possibly be 
attained, unless we conduct our political affairs for the future ina 
more moderate way, and put the powers of government more in 
the hands of a few, and unless we recall Alkibiadés, the only man 
now living who is competent to do the business. Under present 
circumstances, we surely shall not lay greater stress upon our po- 
litical constitution than upon the salvation of the city; the rather 
as what we now enact may be hereafter modified, if it be found 
not to answer.” 

Against the proposed oligarchical change, the repugnance of the 
assembly was alike angry and unanimous. But they were silenced 
by the imperious necessity of the case, as the armament at Sa- 
mos had been before; and admitting the alternative laid down by 
Peisander, as I have observed already, the most democratical 
citizen might be embarrassed as to his vote. Whether any 
speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, arraigned the fallacy of the 
alternative, and called upon Peisander for some guarantee, better 
than mere asseveration, of the benefits to come, we are not 
-nformed. But the general vote of the assembly, reluctant and 
only passed in the hope of future change, sanctioned his recom- 
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mendation.! He and ten other envoys, invested with full powers 
of negotiating with Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés, were despatch- 
ed to Ionia immediately. Peisander at the same time obtained 
from the assembly a vote deposing Phrynichus from his com- 
mand; under the accusation of having traitorously caused the 
loss of Iasus and the capture of Amorgés, after the battle of 
Miletus, but from the real certainty that he would prove an 
insuperable bar to all negotiations with Alkibiadés. Phrynichus, 
with his colleague Skironidés, being thus displaced, Leon and Di- 
omedon were sent to Samos as commanders in their stead; an 
appointment of which, as will be presently seen, Peisander was 
far from anticipating the consequences. 

Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more impor- 
tant. He was well aware that the recent vote —a result of fear 
inspired by the war, representing a sentiment utterly at variance 
with that of the assembly, and only procured as the price of Per- 
sian aid against a foreign enemy — would never pass into a real- 
ity by the spontaneous act of the people themselves. It was, 
indeed, indispensable as a first step; partly as an authority to 
himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary weakness of 
the democracy, and as a sanction and encouragement for the oli- 
garchical forces to show themselves. But the second step yet. 
remained to be performed; that of calling these forces into 
energetic action, organizing an amount of violence sufficient to 
extort from the people actual submission in addition to verbal 
acquiescence, and thus, as it were, tying down the patient 
while the process of emasculation was being consummated. | Pei- 
sander visited all the various political clubs, conspiracies, or 








~ + Thucyd. viii, 54. ‘O dé djpuo¢g 70 wév TpGtov dkobwy yahetOo édepe Td 
mTeEpl THC dAtyapxiac’ capac dé JidacKomevog VEO Tov Tlecoavdpov pH elvat 
dAdnv cotnpiav, deicac, Kati Gua éATiCoV O¢ Kai weTaBadreciras, 
évédoke. : 

“ Atheniensibus, imminente periculo belli, major salutis quam dignitatis 
cura fuit. Itaque, permittente populo, imperium ad Senatum transfertur,” 
(Justin, v, 3). 

Justin is correct, so far as this vote goes: but he takes no notice of the 
change of matters afterwards, when the establishment of the Four Hundred 
was consummated without the promised benefit of Persian alliance, and by 


simple terrorism. * 
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heteries, which were habitual and notorious at Athens; associa- 
tions, bound together by oath, among the wealthy citizens, partly 
for purposes of amusement, but chiefly pledging the members to 
stand by each other in objects of political ambition, in judicial 
trials, in accusation or defence of official men after the period of 
office had expired, in carrying points through the public assembly, 
ete. Among these clubs were distributed most of “the best 
‘citizens, the good and honorable men, the elegant men, the well 
known, the temperate, the honest and moderate men,” ! etc., to 
employ that complimentary phraseology by which wealthy and 
anti-popular politicians have chosen to designate each other, in 
ancient as well as in modern times. And though there were 
doubtless individuals among them who deserved these appella- 
tions in their best sense, yet the general character of the clubs 
was not the less exclusive and oligarchical. In the details of 
political life, they had different partialities as well as different 
antipathies, and were oftener in opposition than in codperation - 
with each other. But they furnished, when taken together, a 
formidable anti-popular force; generally either in abeyance or 
disseminated in the accomplishment of smaller political measures 
and separate personal successes ; but capable, at a special crisis, 
of being evoked, organized, and put in conjoint attack, for the 
subversion of the democracy. Such was the important move- 
ment now initiated by Peisander. He visited separately each of 
these clubs, put them into communication with each other, and 
exhorted them all to joint aggressive action against their common 
enemy the democracy, at a moment when it was already intimi- 
dated and might be finally overthrown.2 


1 Of BéATICTOL, of KadoKayaot, of yaptévTeEc, of yvapiot, of COdpovec, etc.* 
le parti honnéte et modéré, etc. 

? About these Svvwpdora ért dixare Kat apyaic, political and judicial asso- 
ciations, see above, in this History, vol. iv, ch. xxxvii, pp. 399, 400; vol. vi, 
ch. li. pp. 290, 291: see also Hermann Biittner, Geschichte der politischen 
Hetzrieen zu Athen. pp. 75, 79, Leipsic, 1840. 

There seem to have been similar political clubs or associations at Car- 
thage, exercising much influence, and holding perpetual banquets as a means 
of largess to the poor, Aristotel. Polit. ii, 8,2; Livy, sxxii, 46; xxxiv, 61; 
compare Kluge, ad Aristotle. De Polit. Carthag. pp. 46-127, Wratisl. 1824 

The like political associations were both of long uration among the 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the same pur- 
pose, Peisander left Athens with his colleagues to enter upon his 





nobility of Rome, and of much influence for political objects as well as 
judicial success: “ cditiones (compare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. 54, s. 148) 
honorum adipiscendorum causa fact, factiones, sodalitates.” The incident 
described in Livy (ix. 26) is remarkable. ‘The senate, suspecting the char- 
acter and proceedings of these clubs, appointed the dictator Meenius (in 
312 B.c.) as commissioner with full power to investigate and deal with 
them. But such was the power of the clubs, in a case where they had a 
common interest and acted in cooperation (as was equally the fact under 
Peisander at Athens), that they completely frustrated the inquiry, and went 
on as before. “ Nec diutius, wt fit, quam dum recens erat, questio per clara 
nomina reorum viguit ; inde labi ccepit ad viliora capita, donec coitionibus fuc- 
tionibusque, adversus quas comparata erat, oppressa est.” (Livy. ix, 26.) Com- 
pare Dio. Cass. xxxvii, 57, about the érapixd of the Triumvirs at Rome. 
Quintus Cicero (de Petition. Consulat. c. 5) says to his brother, the orator: 
“ Quod si satis grati homines essent, heec omnia (7. e. all the subsidia neces- 
sary for success in his coming election) tibi parata esse debebant, sicut pa- 
rata esse confido. Nam hoc biennio quatuor sodalitates civium ad ambi- 
tionem gratiosissimorum tibi obligasti....Horum in causis ad te defer- 
undis guidnam eorum sodales tibi receperint et confirmarint, scio; nam in 
terfui.” : 

See Th. Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, Kiel, 1843, ch. 
iii, sects. 5, 6, 7; also the Dissertation of Wunder, inserted in the Onomas- 
ticon Tullianum of Orelli and Baiter, in the last volume of their edi- 
tion of Cicero, pp. 200-210, ad Ind. Legum ; Ler Licinia de Sodalitiis. 

As an example of these clubs or conspiracies for mutual support in §v- 
vaocrat éx? dixate (not including dpyaic, so far as we can make out), we 
may cite the association called oi Eixadeic, made known to us by an Inscrip- 
tion recently discovered in Attica, and published first in Dr. Wordsworth’s - 
Athens and Attica, p. 223; next in Ross, Die Demen yon Attica, Preface, 
p-v. These Eixadev¢ are an association, the members of which are bound 
to each other by a common oath, as well as by a curse which the mythical 
hero of the association, Hikadeus, is supposed to have imprecated:(évavriov 
Ti apa jv Hixadede éxnpacaro) ; they possess common property, and it was 
held contrary to the oath for any of the members to enter into a pecuniary 
process against the cocvéy: compare analogous obligations among the Ro- 
man Sodales, Mommsen, p. 4. Some members had violated their obliga- 
tion upon this point: Polyxenus had attacked them at law for false witness : 
and the general body of the Eikadeis pass a vote of thanks to him for so do- 
ing, and choose three of their members to assist him in the cause before the 
dikastery (oltive¢ ovvaywviodytar TH émecknupévy TOi¢ wapTvot): compare 
the érazpiac alluded to in Demosthenés (cont. Theokrin. ec. 11, p. 1335) as 
assisting Theokrinés before the dikastery, and intimidating the witnesses. 
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negotiation with Tissaphernés. But the cooperation and aggres 
sive movement of the clubs which he had originated was prose- 
cuted with increased ardor during his absence, and even fell into 
hands more organizing and effective than his own. The rhetori- 
eal teacher Antiphon, of the deme Rhamnus, took it in hand 
especially, acquired the confidence of the clubs, agd drew the 
plan of campaign against the democracy. He was a man esti- 
mable in private life, and not open to pecuniary corruption : in 
other respects, of preéminent ability,— in contrivance, judgment, 
speech, and action. ‘The profession to which he belonged, gener- 
ally unpopular among the democracy, excluding him from taking 
rank as a speaker either in the public assembly or the dikastery: 
for a rhetorical teacher, contending in either of them against a 
private speaker, to repeat a remark already once made, was con- 
sidered to stand at the same unfair advantage, as a fencing-master 
fighting a duel with a gentleman would be held to stand in mod- 
ern times. . Thus debarred himself from the showy celebrity of - 
Athenian political life, Antiphon became only the more consum- 
mate, asa master of advice, calculation, scheming, and rhetor- 
ical composition,! to assist the celebrity of others; insomuch that 





The Guilds in the European cities during the Middle Ages, usually sworn 
to by every member, and called conjurationes Amicitie, bear in many respects 
a resemblance to these Svvwudcrat; though the judicial proceedings in the 
medieval cities, being so much less popular than at Athens, narrowed their 
range of interference in this direction: their political importance, however, 
was quite equal. (See Wilda, Das Gilden Wesen des Mittelalters, Abschn. 
- li, p. 167, etc.) 

“ Omnes autem ad Amicitiam pertinentes ville per jidem et sacramentum 
firmaverunt, quod unus subveniat alteri tanquam fratri suo in utili et hon- 
esto,” (ib. p. 148.) 

1 The person described by Krito, in the Euthydémus of Plato (c. 31, p. 
305, C.), as having censured Sokratés for conversing with Euthydémus and 
Dionysodorus, is presented exactly like Antiphon in Thucydidés: jxvorTe 
vy Tov Aia pyrwp* obd& oiuat mOroTE aiTov ext dixacTHpLovy avaBEBnKEvat * 
GAn éxatew aitov dact TEpi Tod TpayyaToc, v7 Tov Aia, Kai detvdv eivat Kal 
dewvovde A6youg Evytudévat. 

Heindorf thinks that Isokratés is here meant: Groen van Prinsterer talks 
of Lysias; Winkelmann, of Thrasymachus. The description would fit 
Antiphon as well as either of these three: though Stallbaum may perhaps 
be right insupposing no particular individual to haye been in the mind of 
Plato. 
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his silent assistance in political and judicial debates, as a sort 
of chamber-counsel, was highly appreciated and largely paid. 
Now such were precisely the talents required for the present 
occasion ; while Antiphon, who hated the democracy for having 
hitherto kept him in the shade, gladly bent his full talents towards 
its subversion. 

Such was the man to whom Peisander, in departing, chiefly 
confided the task of organizing the anti-popular clubs, for the 
consummation of the revolution already in immediate. prospect. 
His chief auxiliary was Theramenés, another Athenian, now first 
named, of eminent ability and cunning. His father (either nat- 
ural or by adoption), Agnon, was one of the probuli, and had 
formerly been founder of Amphipolis. Even Phrynichus — 
whose sagacity we have already had occasion to appreciate, and 
who, from hatred towards Alkibiadés, had pronounced himself 
decidedly against the oligarchical movement at Samos — became 
zealous ineforwarding the movement at Athens, after his dismissal 
from the command. He brought to the side of Antiphon and 
Theramenés a contriving head not inferior to theirs, coupled with 
daring and audacity even superior. Under such skilful leaders, 
the anti-popular force of Athens was organized with a deep skill, 
and directed with a dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed 
in Greece. 

At the time when Peisander and the other envoys reached 
Tonia, seemingly about the end of January or beginning of Feb- 
ruary 411 B.c.,the Peloponnesian fleet had already quitted Milé- 
tus and gone to Knidus and Rhodes, on which latter island Leon 
and Diomedon made some hasty descents, from the neighboring 
island of Chalké. At the same time the Athenian armament at 
Chios was making progress in the siege of that place and the 
construction of the neighboring fort at Delphinium. Pedaritus, 
the Lacedxmonian governor of the island, had sent pressing 
messages to solicit aid from the Peloponnesians at Rhodes, but no 
aid arrived; and he therefore resolved to attempt a general 





Oi cuvdixeiv éxtoTrapuevot, whom Xenophon specifies as being so eminent- 
ly useful to a person engaged in a lawsuit, are probably the persons who 
knew how to address the dikastery effectively in support of his case (Xen- 
oph. Memorab. i, 2, 51). 
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sally and attack upon the Athenians with his whole force, foreign 
as well as Chian. Though at first he obtained some success, the 
battle ended in his complete defeat and death, with great slaugh- 
ter of the Chian troops, and with the loss of many whose shields 
were captured in the pursuit... The Chians, now reduced to 
ereater straits than before, and beginning to suffer severely from 
famine, were only enabled to hold out by a partial reinforcement 
soon afterwards obtained from the Peloponnesian guardships at 
Milétus. A Spartan named Leon, who had come out in the vessel 
of Antisthenés as one of the epibatz, or marines, conducted this 
reinforcing squadron of twelve triremes, chiefly Thurian and 
Syracusan, succeeding Pedaritus in the general command of the 
island? 

It was while Chios séaned thus likely to be recovered by 
Athens — and while the superior Peloponnesian fleet was par- 
alyzed at Rhodes by Persian intrigues and bribes — that Peisan- 
der arrived in Ionia to open his negotiations with Alkibiadés and 
Tissaphernés. He was enabled ts announce that the subversion 
of the democracy at Athens was already begun, and would soon 
be consummated: and he now required the price which had been 
promised in exchange, Persian alliance and aid to Athens against 





1 Thucyd. viii, 55, 56. 

2 Thucyd. viii,61. éruyov dé ére év ‘Podw bvto¢g ’Acrvdyxou ék THe MiAATOU 
Agovra te avdpa Xmaptiatnv, og "Avtiotéver exrBarng svvérdes, 
rodrov Kexoulopévot peta TOV Iedapitov Gavarov apyovta, ete. 

I do not see why the word éx8ar7q¢ should not be construed here, as else- 
where, in its ordinary sense of miles classiarius. The commentators, see 
the notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller start difficulties which seem to 
me of little importance ; and they imagine divers new meanings, for none 
of which any authority is produced. We ought not to wonder that a com- 
mon miles classiarius, or marine, being a Spartan citizen, should be appointed 
commander at Chios, when, a few chapters afterwards, we find Thrasybulus 
at Samos promoted, from being a common hoplite in the ranks, to be one 
of the Athenian generals (viii. 73). 

The like remark may be made on the passage cited from Xenophon (Hel- 
lenic. i. 3, 17), about Hegesandridas—éxuBarne Sv Meydapov, where also the 
commentators reject the common meaning (see Schneider’s note in the 
Addenda to his edition of 1791, p. 97). The participle v in that passage 
must be considered as an inaccurat¢; substitute for yeyevnzévoc, since Min- 
darus was dead at the time. Hegesandridas had been among the epibatz 
of Mindarus, and was now in command of a squadron on the coast of Thrace. 
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the Peloponnesians. But Alkibiadés knew well that he had 
promised what he had not the least chance of being able to per- 
form. The satrap had appeared to follow his advice,—or had 
rather followed his own inclination, employing Alkibiadés as an 
instrument and auxiliary,—in the endeavor to wear out both 
parties, and to keep them nearly on an equality until each should 
ruin the other. But he was no way disposed to identify himself 
with the cause of Athens, and to break decidedly with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, especially at a moment when their fleet was both the 
greater of the two, and in occupation of an island close to his 
own satrapy. Accordingly Alkibiadés, when summoned by the 
Athenian envoys to perform his engagement, found himself in a 
dilemma from which he could only escape by one of his charac- 
teristic manceuvres. 

Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissapher- 
nés, and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his demands 
to an extent which he knew that the Athenians would never 
concede, in order that the rupture might seem to be on their side, 
and not on his. First, he required the whole of Ionia to be con- 
ceded to the Great King; next, all the neighboring islands, with 
some other items besides.'! Large as these requisitions were, com- 
prehending the cession of Lesbos and Samos as well as Chios, 
and replacing the Persian monarchy in the condition in which it 
had stood in 496 B.c., before the Ionic revolt, Peisander and his 
colleagues granted them all: so that Alkibiadés was on the point 
of seeing his deception exposed and frustrated. At last, he be- 
thought himself of a fresh demand, which touched Athenian 
pride, as well as Athenian safety, in the tenderest place. He 
required that the Persian king should be held free to build ships 
of war in unlimited number, and to keep them sailing along the 
coast as he might think fit, through all these new portions of 
territory. After the immense concessions already made, the 
ehvoys not only rejected this fresh demand at once, but re- 
sented it as an insult, which exposed the real drift and purpose 


1 Thucyd. viii, 56. “Iwviay te yap racav 7Hkiovy didooVat, kai aidic vaoove 
Te émikermévag Kal GAA, oi¢ obK évavTiovpévar TOV ’ADnVaiw?, ete. 

What this et cetera comprehended, we cannot divine. The demand was 
certainly ample enough without it. 
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of Alkibiadés. Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty, called 
the Peace of Kallias, concluded about forty years before between 
Athens and Persia, and limiting the Persian ships of war to 
the sea eastward of Phasélis, but it extinguished the maritime 
empire of Athens, and compromised the security of all the coasts 
and islands of the AXgean. 'To see Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, 
etc., in possession of Persia, was sufficiently painful; but if there 
came to be powerful Persian fleets on these islands it would be 
the certain precursor and means of farther conquests to the 
westward, and would revive the aggressive dispositions of the 
Great King, as they had stood at the beginning of the reign of 
Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, abruptly breaking off the 
debate, returned to Samos ; indignant at the discovery, which they 
now made for ‘the first time, that Alkibiadés had juggled them 
from the outset, and was imposing conditions which he knew to 
be inadmissible.! They still appear, however, to have thought 
that Alkibiadés acted thus, not because he could not, but because 
he would not, bring about the alliance under discussion.2_ They 
suspected him of playing false with the oligarchical movement 
which he had himself instigated, and of projecting the accom- 
plishment of his own restoration, coupled with the alliance of 
Tissaphernés, into the bosom of the democracy which he had 
begun by denouncing. Such was the light in which they pre- 
sented his conduct, venting their disappointment in invectives 
against his duplicity, and in asseverations that he was after all 
unsuitable for a place in oligarchical society. Such declarations, 





1 Thucyd. viii, 56. vate 7giov édy Baoidéa roveioGat, kal maparAeiv THv 
éavtow ynv, 6m av Kai boatc av BobAnra.. 

In my judgment éavrod is decidedly the proper reading here, not éavrév. 
I agree in this respect with Dr. Arnold, Bekker, and Goller. 

In a former volume of this History, I have shown reasons for believing, 
in opposition to Mitford, Dahlmann, and others, that the treaty called by 
the name of Kallias, and sometimes miscalled by the name of Kimon, was 
a real fact and not a boastful fiction: see vol. vy, ch. xly, p. 340. 

The note of Dr. Arnold, though generally just, gives an inadequate 
representation of the strong reasons of Athens for rejecting and resenting 
this third demand. 

* Thucyd. viii, 63. Kai év odiow abroic dua ol év TH Naum Tov ’AVyvaiwr 
Kolvodoyobmevor Eoxéwarto, "AAKiBiadnv pér, ET ELOH TEP Ov BobAETat, 
égv (kat yap ovK émitgdctov adrov elvar é¢ dAtyapyiav éASeiy), ete. 
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circulated at Samos, to account for their unexpected fatiwew in 
realizing the hopes which they had raised, created among the 
armament an impression that Alkibiadés was really favorable to 
the democracy, at the same time leaving unabated the prestige 
of his unbounded ascendency over Tissaphernés and the Great 
King. We shall presently see the effects resuliing from this 
belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, however, 
the satrap took a step well calculated to destroy the hopes of the 
Athenians altogether, so far as Persian aid was concerned. 
Though persisting in his policy of lending no decisive assistance 
to either party and of merely prolonging the war so as to enfee- 
ble both, he yet began to fear that he was pusking matters too far 
against the Peloponnesians, who had now beea two months inac- 
tive at Rhodes, with their large fleet hauled ashore. He had no 
treaty with them actually in force, since Lichas had disallowed 
the two previous conventions ; nor had he furnished them with 
pay or maintenance. His bribes to the officers had hitherto kept 
the armament quiet; yet we do not distinetly see how so large a 
body of men found subsistence.1 He was now, however, ap- 
prized that they could find subsistence no longer, and that they 
would probably desert, or commit depredations on the coast of 
his satrapy, or perhaps be driven to hasten on a general action 
with the Athenians, under desperate circumstances. Under such 
apprehensions he felt compelled to put himself again in commu- 
nication with them, to furnish them with pay, and to conclude withs 
them a third convention, the proposition of which he had refused 
to entertain at Knidus. He therefore went to Kaunus, invited the 
Peloponnesian leaders to Milétus, and concluded with them near 
that town a treaty to the following effect :— 

“Tn this thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, and in the 
ephorship of Alexippidas at Lacedzemon, a convention is hereby 
concluded by the Lacedemonians and their allies, with Tissa- 





? Thueyd. vii, 44-57. In two parallel cases, one in Chios, the other in 
Korkyra, the seamen of an unpaid armament found subsistence by hiring 
themselves out for agricultural labor. But this was only during the 
summer (see Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 1; vi, 2, 37), while the stay of the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Rhodes was from January to March. 
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phernés and Hieramenés and the sons of Pharnakés, respecting 
the affairs of the king and of the Lacedemonians and their allies. 
The territory of the king, as much of it as is in Asia, shall belong 
to the king. Let the king determine as he chooses respecting 
his own territory. ‘The Lacedmonians and their allies shall not 
approach the king’s territory with any mischievous purpose, nor 
shall the king approach that of the Lacedzemonians and their 
allies with any like purpose. If any one among the Lacedemo- 
nians or their allies shall approach the king’s territory with 
mischievous purpose, the Lacedemonians and their allies shall 
hinder him: if any one from the king’s territory shall approach 
the Lacedemonians or their allies with mischievous purpose, the 
king shall hinder him. ‘Tissaphernés shall provide pay and 
maintenance, for the fleet now present, at the rate already stipu- 
lated, until the king’s fleet shall arrive ; after that, it shall be at 
the option of the Lacedemonians to maintain their own fleet, if 
they think fit; or, if they prefer, Tissaphernés shall furnish 
maintenance, and at the close of the war the Lacedzmonians 
shall repay to him what they have received. After the king’s 
fleet shall have arrived, the two fleets shall carry on war 
conjointly, in such manner as shall seem good to Tissaphernés 
and the Lacedzmonians and their allies. If they choose to close 
the war with the Athenians, they shall close it only by joint 
consent.”! 

In comparing this third convention with the two preceding, 
, We find that nothing is now stipulated as to any territory except 
the continent of Asia; which is insured unreservedly to the king, 
of course with all the Greek residents planted upon it. But by 
a diplomatic finesse, the terms of the treaty imply that this is 
not all the territory which the king is entitled to claim, though 
nothing is covenanted as to any remainder.? Next, this third 
treaty includes Pharnabazus, the son of Pharnakés, with his 
satrapy of Daskylium, and Hieramenés, with his district, the 
extent and position of which we do not know; while in the former 





» Thucyd. viii, 58. 
? Thucyd. viii, 58. ydépav riv Baoiréwc, 60 THO Aciac éoTl, Ba- 


othéwe eivat> Kal rept tig yopag tie Eavtod PBovdevérwo Baoidede Srwc 
BobAetat. : 
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treaties no other satrap except Tissaphernés had been concerned. 
We must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet included those 
twenty-seven triremes, which had been brought across by Kalli- 
geitus expressly for the aid of Pharnabazus ; and therefore that 
the latter now naturally became a party to the general operations. 
Thirdly, we here find, for the first time, formal announcement of 
a Persian fleet about to be brought up as auxiliary to the Pelo- 
ponnesians. This was a promise which the satrap now set forth 
more plainly than before, to amuse them, and to abate. the mis- 
trust which they had begun to conceive of his sincerity. It 
served the temporary purpose of restraining them from any im- 


‘mediate act of despair hostile to his interests, which was all that 


he looked for. While he renewed his payments, therefore, for the 
moment, he affected g busy himself in orders and preparations 
for the fleet from Phenicia.! 

The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move from 
Rhodes. Before it*quitted that island, however, envoys came 
thither from Eretria and from Ordpus; which latter place, a 
dependency on the northeastern frontier of Attica, though pro- 
tected by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised and 
captured by the Beotians. ‘The loss of Orépus much increased 
the facilities for the revolt of Eubcea; and these envoys came to 
entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, to second that island in 
that design. The Peloponnesian commanders, however, felt 
themselves under prior obligation to relieve the sufferers at 
Chios, towards which island they first bent their course. But 
they had scarcely passed the Triopian cape, when they saw the ~ 
Athenian squadron from Chalké dogging their motions. Though 
there was no wish on either side for a general battle, yet they 
saw evidently that the Athenians would not permit them to pass 
by Samos, and get to the relief of Chios, without one. Re- 
nouncing, therefore, the project of relieving Chios, they again 
concentrated their force at Milétus, while the Athenian fleet was 
also again united at Samos.2 It was about the end of March, 
411 B.c., that the two fleets were thus replaced in the stations 
which they had occupied four months previously. 





1 Thucyd. viii, 59. * Thucyd. viii, 60. 
VOL. VIII. 2 
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After the breach with Alkibiadés, and still more after this 
manifest reconciliation of Tissaphernés with the Peloponnesians, 
Peisander and the oligarchical conspirators at Samos had to 
reconsider their plan of action. They would not have begun the 
movement at first, had they not been instigated by Alkibiadés, 
and furnished by him with the treacherous delusion of Persian 
alliance to cheat and paralyze the people. They had, indeed, 
motives enough, from their own personal ambition, to originate it 
of themselves, apart from Alkibiadés ; but without the hopes — 
equally useful for their purpose, whether false or true — con- 
nected with his name, they would have had no chance of achieving 
the first step. Now, however, that first step had been achieved, ° 
before the delusive expectation of Persian gold was dissipated. 
The Athenian people had been familiariggd with the idea of 
a subversion of their constitution, in consideration of a certain 
price : it remained to extort from them at the point of the sword, 
without paying the price, what they had thu§ consented to sell.1 
Moreover, the leaders of the scheme felt themselves already 
compromised, so that they could not recede with safety. They 
had set in motion their partisans at Athens, where the system 
of murderous intimidation, though the news had not as yet 
reached Samos, was already in full swing: so that they felt con- 
strained to persevere, as the only chance of preservation to 
themselves. At the same time, all that faint pretence of public 
benefit, in the shape of Persian alliance, which had been originally 
attached to it, and which might have been conceived to enlist in 
the scheme some timid patriots, was now entirely withdrawn; 
and nothing remained except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous 
scheme of ambition, not only ruining the freedom of Athens at 
home, but crippling and imperiling her before the foreign enemy, 
at a moment when her entire strength was scarcely adequate to 
the contest. The conspirators resolved to persevere, at all haz- 
ards, both in breaking down the constitution and in carrying on 
the foreign war. Most of them being rich men, they were con- 





‘See Aristotel. Politic. y, 3, 8. He cites this revolution as an instance 
of one begun by deceit and afterwards consummated by force: oiov éxi 
TOV TETPaKOoiwy Tov Syuoy enraTHoav, GaoKovTes, Tov BaciAéa YPHuaTa 
majicgelv moe TOY TOAEUOV Tov trode Aakedarmoviovg’ wevoduevor dé, Kati: 
yew éreipOvtTo THY ToAiTELav. 
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tent, Thucydidés observes, to defray the cost out of their own 
purses, now that they were contending, not for their country, but 
for their own power and profit.1 

They lost no time in proceeding to execution, immediately 
after returning to Samos from the abortive conference with Alki- 
biadés. While they despatched Peisander with five of the envoys 
back to Athens, to consummate, what was already in progress 
there, and the remaining five to oligarchize the dependent 
allies, they organized all their partisan force in the armament, 
and began to take measures for putting down the democracy in 
Samos itself. ‘That democracy had been the product of a forcible 
revolution, effected about ten months before, by the aid of three 
Athenian triremes. It had since preserved Samos from revolting 
like Chios: it was now the means of preserving the democracy 
at Athens itself. The partisans of Peisander, finding it an in- 
vincible obstacle to their views, contrived to gain over a party 
of the leading Samians now in authority under it. Three hun- 
dred of these latter, a portion of those who ten months before 
had risen in arms to put down the preéxigting oligarchy, now 
enlisted as conspirators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put 
down the Samian democracy, and get possession of the govern- 
ment for themselves. The new alliance was attested and 
cemented, according to genuine oligarchical practice, by a murder 
without judicial trial, or an assassination, for which a suitable 
victim was at hand. ‘The Athenian Hyperbolus, who had been- 
ostracized some years before by the coalition of Nikias and Alki- 
biadés, together with their respective partisans, — ostracized as 
Thucydidés tells us, not from any fear of his power and over- 
ascendent influence, but from his low character, and from his 
being a disgrace to the city, and thus ostracized by an abuse of 
the institution, — was now resident at Samos. As he was not 
a Samian, and had, moreover, been in banishment during the last 
five or six years, he could have had no power either in the island 
or the armament, and therefore his death served no prospective 





1 Thucyd. viii, 63. Adrodc 68 Ex? odGv aitav, O¢ 70H Kal KLvOUYEvOD- 
TAC, Opav btw TPOTH pH avedHoeTat TA TpGyyaTa, Kal Ta TOD TOAE“OV Gua 
avréxev, kal écdépety abtode mpodipac Ypnuara Kai Hv TL GAZ Oén, OC OVKETE 
GAAotG H obioty abroig TadaimwpovrrTac. 
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purpose. But he represented the demagogic and accusatory 
eloquence of the democracy, the check upon official delinquency ; 
so that he served as a common object of antipathy to Athenian 
and Samian oligarchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed 
by Charminus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hyperbolus and put him to death, seemingly 
with some other victims at the same time.! 

But though these joint assassinations served as a pledge to 
each section of the conspirators for the fidelity of the other, in 
respect to farther operations, they at the same time gave warning 
to opponents. Those leading men at Samos who remained at- 
tached to the democracy, looking abroad for defence against the 
coming attack, made earnest appeal to Leon and Diomedon, the 
two generals most recently arrived from Athens in substitution 
for Phrynichus and Skironidés, — men sincerely devoted to the 
democracy, and adverse to all oligarchical change, as well as to 
the trierarch Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus, son of Lykus, then 
serving as an hoplite, and to many others of the pronounced 
democrats and patrjots in the Athenian armament. They made 
appeal not simply in behalf of their own personal safety and 
of their own democracy, now threatened by conspirators of whom 
a portion were Athenians, but also on grounds of public interest 
to Athens; since, if Samos became oligarchized, its sympathy 
with the Athenian democracy and its fidelity to the alliance 
would be at an end. At this moment the most recent events 
which had occurred at Athens, presently to be told, were not 





1 Thucyd. viii, 73. Kat 'YrépBoddv té tiva tov ’ADHvaiwr, poySnpdov 
év8pwror, Gotpakopuévor od dia dvvduews Kat GktGuatoe PoBov GAAA bia To- 
vnpiav Kalaicxovyy Ti¢ TOAEwS, aTOKTELvOvEL pera Xappivov te évde tHv orpa~ 
THYOY Kai TWev TOV Tapa adiow ’AIyVaiwY, TioTLY didovreg avroic, Kat 
Ghia per abtov toravta Suvéinzpasar, toi TE Theioow Gpunvto 
éxitivectat. 

I presume that the words, d2Aa tovaira Evvérpafav, must mean that 
other persons were assassinated along with Hyperbolus. 

The incorrect manner in which Mr. Mitford recounts these proceedings 
at Samos has been properly commented on by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. 
xxviii, vol. iv, p.30). It is the more surprising, since the,phrase etd Xap- 
puvod, which Mr. Mitford has misunderstood, is explained in a special note 
of Duker. 
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known, and the democracy was considered as still subsisting 
there.! 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to preserve 
the island itself, now the mainstay of the shattered Athenian 
empire, were motives more than sufficient to awaken the Athe- 
nian leaders thus solicited. Commencing a personal canvass 
among the soldiers and seamen, and invoking their interference 
to avert the overthrow of the Samian democracy, they found the 
general sentiment decidedly in their favor, but most of all, among 
the parali, or crew of the consecrated public trireme, called the 
paralus. These men were the picked seamen of the state, — 
each of them not merely a freeman, but a full Athenian citizen, 
receiving higher pay than the ordinary seamen, and known as 
devoted to the democratical constitution, with an active repug- 
nance to oligarchy itself as well as to everything which scented 
of it.2 The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon on the defensive 
side, counteracted the machinations of their colleague Charminus, 
along with the conspirators, and provided for the Samian democ- 
racy faithful auxiliaries constantly ready for action. Presently, 
the conspirators made a violent attack to overthrow the govern- 
ment ; but though they chose their own moment and opportunity, 
they still found themselves thoroughly worsted in the struggle, 
especially through the energetic aid of the parali. Thirty of 
their number were slain in the contest, and three of the most 
guilty afterwards condemned to banishment. The victorious 
party took no farther revenge, even upon the remainder of the 
three hundred eonspirators, granted a general amnesty, and did 
their best to reéstablish constitutional and harmonious working 
of the democracy.3 





1 Thucyd. viii, 73, 74. ob HFiovv meplidety avrode obac Te dtadSapévrac, 
Kai Lapov ’AGnvaiore dAdoTpiwteicar, etc. 

....00 yap 70ecav Tw TODE TETPAKOGiOVE ApyYovTac, ete. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 73. Kal ody jKiota rode ILapaiove, dvdpag ’AGHvaiovg Te 
kai éAevtépove mavtac év TH vn mAéovTac, Kal del OHTOTEe GALtyapyig 
Kal un Tapovoy EmLketpévone. . 

Peitholaus called the paralus férahov rod dpuov, “the club, staff, or 
mace of the people.” (Aristotel. Rhetoric. iii, 3.) 

3 Thucyd. viii, 73. Kat tpraxovra pév tiwag dméxtetvay Toy Tplakooiwy, 
Tpei¢ O& ode aitlwratous Gvyh ECnuiwoav: Toig © aAAoLG od pvHoLKaKOdYTES 
OnuoKkparovmevot 70 Aoumov Svverohirevoy, 
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Chereas, an Athenian trierarch, who had been forward in the 
contest, was sent in the paralus itself to Athens, to make commu- 
nication of what had occurred. But this democratical crew, 
on reaching their native city, instead of being received with that 
welcome which they doubtless expected, found a state of things 
not less odious than surprising. The democracy of Athens had 
been subverted: instead of the senate of Five Hundred, and the 
assembled people, an oligarchy of Four Hundred self-installed 
persons were enthroned with sovereign authority in the senate- 
house. The first order of the Four Hundred, on hearing that 
the paralus had entered Peireeus, was to imprison two or three 
of the crew, and to remove all the rest from their own privileged 
trireme aboard a common trireme, with orders to depart forth- 
with and to cruise near Eubca. The commander, Chereas, 
found means to eseape, and returned back to Samos to tell the 
unwelcome news.! : 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred had been 
gradually raised up to their new power, must be taken up from 
the time when Peisander quitted Athens, — after having obtained 
the vote of the public assembly authorizing him to treat with 
Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés,— and after having set on foota 
joint organization and conspiracy of all the anti-popular clubs, 
which fell under the management especially of Antiphon and 
Theramenés, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. All the members 
of that Board of Elders called Probuli, who had been named 
after the defeat in Sicily, with Agnon, father of Theramenés, 
at their head2—together with many other leading citizens, 
some of whom had been counted among the firmest friends 
of the democracy, joined the conspiracy; while the oligarchical 
and the neutral rich came into it with ardor; so that a body 
of partisans was formed both numerous and well provided with 
money. Antiphon did not attempt to bring them together, or to 
make any public demonstration, armed or unarmed, for the pur- 
pose of overawing the actual authorities. He permitted the sen 








1 Thueyd. viii, 74. = 

* Thucyd. viii, 1. About the countenance which a// these probili lent to 
the conspiracy, see Aristotle, Rhetoric. iii, 18, 2. 

Respecting the activity of Agnon, as one of the probdli, in the same 
cause, see Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosthen. ¢. 11, p. 426, Reisk. sect, 66. 
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ate and the public assembly to go on meeting and debating as 
usual; but his partisans, neither the names nor the numbers of 
whom were publicly known, received from him instructions both 
when to speak and what language to hold. The great topic upon 
tions in the present distressed state of the finances, the heavy 
tax imposed upon the state by paying the senators, the dikasts, 
the ekklesiasts, or citizens who attended the public assembly, ete. 
The state could now afford to pay only those soldiers who fought 
in its defence, nor ought any one else to touch the public money. 
It was essential, they insisted, to exclude from the political fran- 
chise all except a select body of Five Thousand, composed of 
those who were best able to do service to the city by person and 
by purse. : 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last proposi- 
tion was quite sufficiently shocking to the ears of an Athenian 
assembly. But in reality the proposition was itself a juggle, 
never intended to become reality, and representing something far 
short of what Antiphon and his partisans intended. Their 
design was to appropriate the powers of government to them- 
selves simply, without control or partnership, leaving this body 
of Five Thousand not merely unconvened, but non-existent, as a 
mere empty name to impose upon the citizens generally. Of this 
real intention, however, not a word was as yet spoken. The pro- 
jected body of Five Thousand was the theme preached upon by 
all the party orators; yet without submitting any substantive 
motion for the change, which could not be yet done without 
illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting down 
the franchise to Five Thousand, and of suppressing all the paid 
civil functions, was a change sufficiently violent to call forth 
abundant opponents. For such opponents Antiphon was fully 
prepared. Of the men who thus stood forward in opposition, 
either all, or at least all the most prominent, were successively 
taken off by private assassination. The first of them who thus 
perished was Androklés, distinguished as a demagogue, or popular 
speaker, and marked out to vengeance not only by that circum- 
stance, but by the farther fact that he had been among the most 
vehement accusers of Alkibiadés before his exile. For at this 
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time, the breach of Peisander with Tissaphernés and Alkibiadés 
had not yet become known at Athens, so that the latter was still 
supposed to be on the point of returning home as a member of 
the contemplated oligarchical government. After Androklés, 
many other speakers of similar sentiments perished in the same 
way, by unknown hands. A band of Grecian youths, strangers, 
and got together from different cities,! was organized for the 
business: the victims were all chosen on the same special ground, 
and the deed was so skilfully perpetrated that neither director 
nor instrument ever became known. After these assassinations 
—sure, special, secret, and systematic, emanating from an un- 
known directory, like a Vehmic tribunal—had continued for 
some time, the terror which they inspired became intense and 
universal. No justice could be had, no inquiry could be insti- 
tuted, even for the death of the nearest and dearest relative. At 
last, no man dared to demand or even to mention inquiry, looking 
upon himself as fortunate that he had escaped the same fate in 
his own person. So finished an organization, and such well-aimed 
blows, raised a general belief that the conspirators were much 
more numerous than they were in reality. And as it turned out 
that there were persons among them who had before been ac 
counted hearty democrats,” so at last dismay and mistrust became 





1 Thucyd. viii, 69. Of eixoo Kai éxatov per’ aitev (that is, along with 
the Four Hundred) “EAAgve¢ veavioxor, oi¢ éypGvTo ei Ti mov Oéot Yetpoupyeiv. 

Dr. Arnold explains the words “EAAnve¢ veavickot to mean some of the 
members of the aristocratical clubs, or unions, formerly spoken of. But I 
cannot think that Thucydidés would use such an expression to designate 
Athenian citizens: neither is it probable that Athenian citizens would be 
employed in repeated acts of such a character. 

* Even Peisander himself had professed the strongest attachment to the 
democracy, coupled with exaggerated violence against parties suspected of 
oligarchical plots, four years before, in the investigations which followed on 
the mutilation of the Herm at Athens (Andokidés de Myster. ec. 9, 10, 
sects. 36-43). 

It is a fact that Peisander was one of the prominent movers on both 
these two occasions, four years apart. And if we could believe Isokratés 
(de Bigis, sects. 4-7, p. 347), the second of the two occasions was merely 
the continuance and consummation of a plot which had been projected and 
begun on the first, and in which the conspirators had endeavored to enlist 
Alkibiadés. The latter refused, so his son, the speaker in the above-men- 
tioned oration, contends, in consequence of his attachment to the democ 
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universally prevalent. Nor did any one dare even to express 
indignation at the murders going on, much less to talk about 
redress or revenge, for fear that he might be communicating with 
one of the unknown conspirators. In the midst of this terrorism, 
all opposition ceased in the senate and public assembly, so that 
the speakers of the conspiring oligarchy appeared to carry an 
unanimous assent.! 

Such was the condition to which things had been brought in 
Athens, by Antiphon and the oligarchical conspirators acting 
under his direction, at the time when Peisander and the five. 
envoys arrived thither returning from Samos. It is probable 
that they had previously transmitted home from Samos news of 
the rupture with Alkibiadés, and of the necessity of prosecuting 
the conspiracy without farther view either to him or to the Persian 
alliance. Such news would probably be acceptable both to Anti- 
phon and Phrynichus, both of them personal enemies of Alkibi- 
adés; especially Phrynichus, who had pronounced him to be 
incapable of fraternizing with an oligarchical revolution.2 At 
any rate, the plans of Antiphon had been independent of all 
view to Persian aid, and had been directed to carry the revolu- 
tion by means of naked, exorbitant, and well-directed fear, with- 
out any intermixture of hope or any prospect of public benefit. 
Peisander found the reign of terror fully matured. He had not 
some direct from Samos to Athens, but had halted in his voyage 
at various allied dependencies, while the other five envoys, as 
well as a partisan named Diotrephés, had been sent to Thasos 
and elsewhere;3 all for the same purpose, of putting down 





racy; upon which the oligarchical conspirators, incensed at his refusal, got 
up the charge of irreligion against him and procured his banishment. 

Though Droysen and Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 
tione, pp. 7, 8, Berlin, 1842) place confidence, to a considerable extent, in 
this manner of putting the facts, I consider it to be nothing better than 
complete perversion ; irreconcilable with Thucydidés, confounding together 
facts unconnected in themselves as well as separated by a long interval of 
time, and introducing unreal causes, for the purpose of making out, what 
was certainly not true, that Alkibiadés was a faithful friend of the democ- 
racy, and even a sufferer in its behalf. 

1 Thueyd. viii, 66. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 68. vouifwr ob« av more airov (Alkibiadés) kata 76 eiKOC 
im ddtyapyiac KateAVetr, ete. 3 Thucyd. viii, 64. 
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democracies in those allied cities where they existed, and estab- 
lishing oligarchies in their room. Peisander made this change at 
Ténos, Andros, Karystus, 7Xgina, and elsewhere ; collecting from 
these several places a regiment of three hundred hoplites, which 
he brought with him to Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new 
oligarchy.!. He could not know until he reached Peirzeus the 
full success of the terrorism organized by Antiphon and the rest ; 
so that he probably came prepared to surmount a greater resist- 
ance than he actually found. As the facts stood, so completely 
-had the public opinion and spirit been subdued, that he was 
enabled to put the finishing stroke at once, and his arrival was 
the signal for consummating the revolution, first, by an extorted 
suspension of the tutelary constitutional sanction, next, by the 
more direct employment of armed force. 

First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he proposed a 
decree, naming ten commissioners with full powers, to prepare 
propositions for such political reform as they should think advisa- 
ble, and to be ready by a given day.2 According to the usual 





1 Thucyd. viii, 65. Oz d& dudi roy Lletcavdpoy mapandAéovTéec Te, 
Gorep édéd0KTO, TODG OHpmove Ev Taig TOAEGL KaTéAVOY, Kal dua 
éoTiv a@ Ov Xwoplov kal rAitacg éxovTec odiow abroic Evupayove HAGOV 
é¢ Tac ’ADQvac. Kai katadauBavovat Ta rAsiora Toic éraipoie mpoetpyac- 
peéva. 

We may gather from c. 69 that the places which I have named in the 
text were among those visited by Peisander: all of them lay very much in 
his way from Samos to Athens. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 67. Kat mp@rov pév tov djuov EvArésavtec eixov yvouny, 
déxa avdpac EAéodar Evy ypagvéacg abtToKpaTtopac, TovTove O& Evyypa- 
Wavtac yvauny éceveyketv é¢ Tov Oworv é¢ Hucpav pytHyv, Ka’ 6TL apioTa 7 
TOoAtc OlKHOETAL. 

In spite of certain passages found in Suidas and Harpokration (see K. 
¥. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staats Alterthiimer, sect. 167, note 
12: compare also Wattenbach, De Quadringentor. Factione, p. 38), I can- 
not think that there was any connection between these ten fvyypadgeic, and 
the Board of zpéfov20r mentioned as having been before named (Thucyd. 
vili, 1). Nor has the passage in Lysias, to which Hermann makes allusion, 
anything to do with these vyypa@eic. The mention of Thirty persons by 
Androtion and Philochorus, seems to imply that they, or Harpokration, 
confounded the proceedings ushering in this oligarchy of Four Hundred, 
with those before the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty. The otvedpou, or 
ovyypadeic, mentioned by Isokratés (Areopagit. Or. vii, sect.67) might refer 
either to the case of the Four Hundred or to that of the Thirty. 
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practice, this decree must previously have been approved in the 
senate of Five Hundred, before it was submitted to the people. 
Such was doubtless the case in the present instance, and the 
decree passed without any opposition. On the day fixed, a fresh 
assembly met, which Peisander and his partisans caused to be 
held, not in the usual place, called the Pynx, within the city walls, 
but at a place called Kolonus, ten stadia, rather more than a 
mile, without the walls,! north of the city. Kolonus was a tem- 
ple of Poseidon, within the precinct of which the assembly was 
inclosed for the occasion. Such an assembly was not likely to be 
numerous, wherever held,? since there could be little motive 
to attend, when freedom of debate was extinguished; but the 
oligarchical conspirators now transferred it without the walls; 
selecting a narrow area for the meeting, in order that they might 
lessen still farther the chance of numerous attendance, an assem- 
bly which they fully designed should be the last in the history of 
Athens. They were thus also more out of the reach of an armed 
movement in the city, as well as enabled to post their own armed 
partisans around, under color of protecting the meeting against 
disturbance by the Lacedemonians from Dekeleia. 

The proposition of the newly-appointed commissioners — prob- 
ably Peisander, Antiphon, and other partisans themselves — was 
exceedingly short and simple. They merely moved the abolition 





1 Thucyd. viii, 67. "Exe:ta, éretdy 4 juépa edjxe, EvvéxAgoay tHv 
éxkAgotiav é¢ Tov KoAwyov (éoti 0’ iepdv Iocedévoc tw roAewe, dnéxov 
oradiovs uaAvota déka), etc. 

The very remarkable word SuvéxAnoayv, here used respecting the assem- 
bly, appears to me to refer (not, as Dr. Arnold supposes in his note, to any 
existing practice observed even in the usual assemblies which met in the 
Pnyx, but rather) to a departure from the usual practice, and the employ- 
ment of a stratagem in reference to this particular meeting. 

Koloénus was one of the Attic demes: indeed, there seems reason to im- 
agine that two distinct demes bore this same name (see Boeckh, in the 
Commentary appended to his translation of the Antigoné of Sophoklés, pp. 
190, 191: and Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 10,11). Itis in the grove 
of the Eumenidés, hard by this temple of Poseidon, that Sophoklés has 
laid the scene of his immortal drama, the Gidipus Koloneus. 

* Compare the statement in Lysias (Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 76, p. 127) 
respecting the small numbers who attended and yoted at the assembly by 
which the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty was named. 
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of the celebrated Graphé Paranomén; that is, they proposed that 
every Athenian citizen should have full liberty of making any 
' anti-constitutional proposition that he chose, and that every other 
citizen should be interdicted, under heavy penalties, from prose- 
cuting him by graphé paranomén indictment on the score of 
informality, illegality, or unconstitutionality, or from doing him 
any other mischief. This proposition was adopted without a 
single dissentient. It was thought more formal by the directing 
chiefs to sever this proposition pointedly from the rest, and to put 
it, singly and apart, into the mouth of the special commissioners ; 
since it was the legalizing condition of every other positive change 
which they were about to move afterwards. Full liberty being 
thus granted to make any motion, however anti-constitutional, and 
to dispense with all the established formalities, ‘such as prelimi- 
nary authorization by the senate, Peisander now came forward 
with his substantive propositions to the following effect : — 

1. All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed 
at once, and made to cease for the future. 2. No civil functions 
whatever were hereafter to be salaried. 3. To constitute a new 
government, a committee of five persons were named forthwith, 
who were to choose a larger body of one hundred; that is, one 
hundred including the five choosers themselves. Each individual 
out of this body of one hundred, was to choose three persons. 
4, A body of Four Hundred was thus constituted, who were to 
take their seat in the senate-house, and to carry on the govern- 
ment with unlimited powers, according to their own discretion. 
5. They were to convene the Five Thousand, whenever they 
might think fit! All was passed without a dissentient voice. 

The invention and employment of this imaginary aggregate of 
Five Thousand was not the least dexterous among the combina- 
tions of Antiphon. No one knew who these Five Thousand were: 
yet the resolution just adopted purported,— not that such a 
number of citizens should be singled out and constituted, either: 
by choice, or by lot, or in some determinate manner which should 
exhibit them to the view and knowledge of others, — but that the 





* Thucyd. viii, 68. “EASé6vra¢ 62 abtode tetpaxociove Gvtag é¢ Td BovAev- 
Thptov, Gpxe ory Gv dpicta ytyvdckwow, abToKpaTopasg, Kur TOdE 
mMevTakloxtiiove o& EvAréyev, brorav abroic doK7. 
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Four Hundred should convene The Five Thousand, wnenever 
they thought proper: thus assuming the latter to be a list already 
made up and notorious, at least to the Four Hundred themselves. 
The real fact was, that the Five Thousand existed nowhere 
except in the talk and proclamations of the conspirators, as a sup- 
plement of fictitious auxiliaries. They did not even exist as 
individual names on paper, but simply as an imposturous nominal 
aggregate. The Four Hundred, now installed, formed the entire 
and exclusive rulers of the state.! But the mere name of the Five 
Thousand, though it was nothing more than a name, served two 
important purposes for Antiphon and his conspiracy. First, it 
admitted of being falsely produced, especially to the armament 
at Samos, as ie of a tolerably numerous and popular body of 
equal, qualified, concurrent citizens, all intended to take their 
turn by rotation in exercising the powers of government; thus 
lightening the odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, 
and passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
Thousand, put into office for a few months, and destined at the 
end of that period to give place to another equal section.2 Next, 


. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 66. 7v 0 TodTO eimpeTég mpd TOdE TAEiouE, eet Eeww ye 
Thy TOA oimep Kai pediotavas Eueddov. 

Plutarch, Alkibiad, c. 26. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 72. Iléuzover dé é¢ tiv Zapuov déxa dvdpac...... dida5ovrag 
—qmwevtaktoyidator dé GTL Eiev, Kal ov TETpaKkdaLoL povor, ol mpao- 
COvTEc. 

viii, 86. Of 0’ dxnyyeAAov we ote Exit StadSopg THE TOAEWES F peTAO- 
Tacig yévolTo, GAN imi cwTnpid.....e-TOV O& TEvVTAakLoxyLthinr 
6te wavTec Ev TH pépet wevétoveatnr, ete. 

Vili, 89.dAAd todc TevTaKLoyLALove Epyy Kai py dvouaTe ypHvat 
amodetkvivat, kat viv ToAiTELav icatTépav KaSloTavat. 

viii, 92. (After the Four Hundred had already been much opposed and 
humbled, and were on the point of being put down) —7v dé zpé¢ Tov dyAov 
q TapaxAnote wc Xp), Gotig TODE TEVTAaKLOYLALove BodvAeTtac dpyewv 
avi TGV TEeTpakociur, lévat Ext TO épyov. "Exexptrrovto yap éuws Eve TOV 
TWEVTAKLOXLALOY TO dvouaTl, py avTiKpve Ojuov GaTLc BobAETat apyety 
dvoualeryv —Gofobmevor uy TO SvVTL Got, Kal mp 6¢ TLva ei- 
mav Tig TL OV dyvotav Goaagq. Kai oi te TpGROGEOE Ota TOUTO OVK 
Hvedov TOVEG TWEVTAKLOYXLALiovE OTE EiVal, OVUTE MH OYTAE 
dnXove elvat: TO pév KaTaOTHOAL METOXOYE TOGOUTOUC, aYTLKpUC dv d7- 
uov Tyobmevol, TO 0 at aGdavic GOBov &é¢ GAAHKOVE Tapésery. 

Vili, 93. AéyovTres TOvVE Te TWEVTAaKLOXLALOUES anogaveiv, Kat ék 
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it immensely augmented the means of intimidation possessed by 
the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the impression of 
their supposed strength. For the citizens generally were made 
to believe that there were five thousand real and living partners 
in the conspiracy; while the fact that these partners were not 
known and could not be individually identified, rather aggravated 
the reigning terror and mistrust ; since every man, suspecting that 
his neighbor might possibly be among them, was afraid to com- 
municate his discontent or propose means for joint resistance.! 
In both these two ways, the name and assumed existence of the 
Five Thousand lent strength to the real Four Hundred conspira- 
tors. It masked their usurpation, while it increased their hold on 
the respect and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the public assembly at Kolénus had, with such 
seeming unanimity, accepted all the propositions of Peisander, 
they were dismissed; and the new regiment of Four Hundred - 
were chosen and constituted in the form prescribed. It now only 
remained to install them in the senate-house. But this could not 
be done without force, since the senators were already within it; 
having doubtless gone thither immediately from the assembly, 
where their presence, at least the presence of the prytanes, or 
senators of the presiding tribe; was essential as legal presidents. 
They had to deliberate what they would do under the decree just 
passed, which divested them of all authority. Nor was it impos- 
sible that they might organize armed resistance ; for which there 
seemed more than usual facility at the present moment, since the 
occupation of Dekeleia by the Lacedemonians kept Athens in a 
condition like that of a permanent camp, with a large proportion 
of the citizens day and night under arms.2. Against this chance 
the Four Hundred made provision. They selected that hour of 





TOUT@Y EV MEPEL, % GV TOIC TEvTaKLoXLAio”e doKH, TOdE TETPAKOGiovE 
éseaVat, Téwe O& THY TOAW undEevi TPOTH Lag FeipeLr, etc. 

Compare also c. 97. 

? Compere the striking passage (Thucyd. viii, 92) cited in my previous 
note. 

* See the jests of Aristophanés, about the citizens all in armor, buying 
their provisions in the market-place and carrying them home, in the Lysis- 
trata, 560: a comedy represented about December 412 or January 411 z.c., 
three months earlier than the events here narrated. 
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the day when the greater number of citizens habitually went 
home, probably to their morning meal, leaving the military station, 
with the arms piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch. 
While the general body of hoplites left the station at this hour, 
according to the usual practice, the hoplites— Andrian, Tenian, 
and others — in the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred, 

were directed, by private order, to hold themselves prepared 
and in arms, at a little distance off; so that if any symptoms 
should appear of resistance being contemplated, they might at 
once interfere and forestall it. Having taken this precaution, the 
Four Hundred marched in a body to the senate-house, each man 
with a dagger concealed under his garment, and followed by 
their special body-guard of one hundred and twenty young men 
from various Grecian cities, the instruments of the assassinations 
ordered by Antiphon and his colleagues. In this array they 
marched into the senate-house, where the senators were assem- 
bled, and commanded them to depart ; at the same time tendering 
to them their pay for all the remainder of the year, — seemingly 
about three months or more down to the beginning of Heca- 
tombzeon, the month ef new nominations,— during which their 
functions ought to have continued. The senators were no way pre 

pared to resist the decree just passed under the forms of legality 
with an armed body now arrived to enforce its execution. They 
obeyed and departed, each man as he passed the door receiving 
the salary tendered to him. That they should yield obedience to 
superior force, under the circumstances, can excite neither censure 
nor surprise; but that they should accept, from the hands of the 
conspirators, this anticipation of an unearned salary, was a mean- 
ness which almost branded them as accomplices, and dishonored 
the expiring hour of the last democratical authority. The Four 
Hundred now found themselves triumphantly installed in the 
senate-house ; without the least resistance, either within its walls, 
or even without, by any portion of the citizens.! 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens, 
after an uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred years 
since the revolution of Kleisthenés. So incredible did it appear 
ni the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens of Ath. 








: Thueya. Vili, 69. 70. 
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ens should suffer their liberties to be overthrown by a band of 
four hundred conspirators, while the great mass of them not only 
loved their democracy, but had arms in their hands to defend it, 
that even their enemy and neighbor Agis, at Dekeleia, could 
hardly imagine the revolution to be a fact accomplished. We 
shall see presently that it did not stand,— nor would it probably 
have stood, had circumstances even been more favorable,— but 
the accomplishment of it at all, is an incident too extraordinary 
to be passed over without some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and loss of 
blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athenian character 
generally, but especially had made them despair of their foreign 
relations ; of the possibility that they could make head against 
enemies, increased in number by revolts among their own allies, 
and farther sustained by Persian gold. Upon this sentiment of 
despair is brought to bear the treacherous delusion of Alkibiadés, 
~ offering them the Persian aid; that is, means of defence and suc- 
cess against foreign enemies, at the price of their democracy. 
Reluctantly the people are brought, ‘but they are brought, to en- 
tertain the proposition: and thus the conspirators gain their first 
capital point, of familiarizing the people with the idea of such a 
change of constitution. The ulterior success of the conspiracy — 
when all prospect of Persian gold, or improved foreign position, 
was at an end —is due to the combinations, alike nefarious and 
skilful, of Antiphon, wielding and organizing the united strength 
of the aristocratical classes at Athens; strength always exceed- 
ingly great, but under ordinary circumstances working in fractions 
disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other,— restrained 
by the ascendant democratical institutions, — and reduced to cor- 
rupt what it could not overthrow. Antiphon, about to employ 
this anti-popular force in one systematic scheme, and for the ac- 
complishment of a predetermined purpose, keeps still within the 
same ostensible constitutional limits. He raises no open mutiny : 
he maintains inviolate the cardinal point of Athenian political 
morality, respect to the decision of the senate and political assem- 
bly, as well as to constitutional maxims. But he knows well that 
the value of these meetings, as political securities, depends upon 
entire freedom of speech; and that, if that freedom be suppres- 
sed, the assembly itself becomes a nullity, or rather an instrument 
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of positive imposture and mischief. Accordingly, he causes all 
the popular orators to be successively assassinated, so that no 
man dares to open his mouth on that side; while on the other 
hand, the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheer- 
ing one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling of. 
the persons present. By thus silencing each individual leader, 
and intimidating every opponent from standing forward as 
spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of the assembly and 
the senate to measures which the large majority of the citizens 
detest. That majority, however, are bound by their own consti- 
tutional forms; and when the decision of these, by whatever 
means obtained, is against them, they have neither the inclination 
nor the courage to resist. In no part of the world has this senti- 
ment of constitutional duty, and submission to the vote of a legal 
majority, been more keenly and universally felt, than it was 
among the citizens of democratical Athens.! Antiphon thus 
finds means to employ the constitutional sentiment of Athens as 
a means of killing the constitution: the mere empty form, after 
its vital and protective efficacy has been abstracted, remains 
simply as a cheat to paralyze individual patriotism. 

It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indisposed to 
stand forward with arms in defence of that democracy to which 
they were attached. Accustomed as they were to unlimited 
pacific contention within the bounds of their constitution, they 
were in the highest degree averse to anything like armed intes- 
tine contention. This is the natural effect of an established 
free and equal polity, to substitute the contests of the tongue for 
those of the sword, and sometimes, even to create so extreme a 
disinclination to the latter, that if liberty be energetically assailed, 
the counter-energy necessary for its defence may probably be 
found wanting. So difficult is it for the same people to have both 
the qualities requisite for making a free constitution work well in 
ordinary times, together with those very different qualities requisite 
for upholding it against exceptional dangers and under trying 
emergencies. None but an Athenian of extraordinary ability, 





1 This striking and deep-seated regard of the Athenians for all the forms 
of an established constitution, makes itself felt even by Mr. Mitford (Hist. 
Gr. ch. xix, sect. y, vol. iv, p. 235) 
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like Antiphon, would have understood the art of thus making the 
constitutional feeling of his countrymen subservient to the success 
of his conspiracy, and of maintaining the forms of legal dealing 
towards assembled and constitutional bodies, while he violated 
them in secret and successive stabs directed against individuals. 
Political assassination had been unknown at Athens, as far as our 
information reaches, since it was employed, about fifty years 
before, by the oligarchical party against Ephialtés, the coadjutor 
of Periklés.1 But this had been an individual case, and it was 
reserved for Antiphon and Phrynichus to organize a band of as- 
sassins working systematically, and taking off a series of leading 
victims one after the other. As the Macedonian kings in after- 
times required the surrender of the popular orators in a body, so 
the authors of this conspiracy found the same enemies to deal with, 
and adopted another way of getting rid of them; thus reducing 
_the assembly into a tame and lifeless mass, capable of being 
intimidated into giving its collective sanction to measures which 
its large majority detested. 

As ee history has been usually written, we are instructed 
to believe that the misfortunes, and the corruption, and the degra- 
dation of the democratical states are brought upon them by the 
class of demagogues, of whom Kleon, Hyperbolus, Androklés, 
etc., stand forth as specimens. These men are represented as 
mischief-makers and revilers, accusing without just cause, and 
converting. innocence into treason. Now the history of this con- 
spiracy of the Four Hundred presents to us the other side of the 
picture. It shows that the political enemies— against whom the 
Athenian people were protected by their democratical institutions, 
and by the demagogues as living organs of those institutions — 
were not fictitious but dangerously real. It reveals the continued 
existence of powerful anti-popular combinations, ready to come 
together for treasonable purposes when the moment appeared safe 
and tempting. It manifests the character and morality of the 
leaders, to whom the direction of the anti-popular force naturally 
fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon ability, re- 
quired nothing more than the extinction or silence of the dema- 





1 See Plutarch, Periklés, ¢.10; Diodor. xi, 77; and vol. v, of this His- 
tory, chap. xlvi, p. 370. 
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gogues, to be enabled to subvert the popular securities and get 
possession of the government. We need no better proof to teach 
us what was the real function and intrinsic necessity of these 
demagogues in the Athenian system, taking them as a class, and 
apart from the manner in which individuals among them may. 
haye performed their duty. They formed the vital movement 
of all that was tutelary and public-spirited in democracy. Ag- 
gressive in respect to official delinquents, they were defensive in 
respect to the publie and the constitution. If that anti-popular 
force, which Antiphon found ready-made, had not been efficient, 
at a much earlier moment, in stifling the democracy, it was because 
there were demagogues to ery aloud, as well as assemblies to hear 
and sustain them. If Antiphon’s conspiracy was successful, it 
was because he knew where to aim his blows, so as to strike 
down the real enemies of the oligarchy and the real defenders of 
the people. I here employ the term demagogues because it is that 
eommonly used by those who denounce the class of men here 
under review: the proper neutral phrase, laying aside odious 
associations, would. be to call them popular speakers, or oppo- 
sition speakers. But, by whatever name they may be called, it 
is impossible rightly to conceive their position in Athens, without 
looking at/ them in contrast and antithesis with those anti-popular 
forces against which they formed the indispensable barrier, and ° 
which come forth into such manifest and melancholy working 
under the organizing hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 

As soon as the Four Hundred found themselves formally in- 
stalled in the senate-house, they divided themselves by lot into 
separate prytanies, — probably ten in number, consisting of forty 
members each, like the former senate of Five Hundred, in order 
that the distribution of the year to which the people were accus- 
tomed might not be disturbed, — and then solemnized their 
installation by prayer and sacrifice. They put to death some 
political enemies, though not many: they farther imprisoned and 
banished others, and made large changes in the administration of 
affairs, carrying everything with a strictness and rigor unknown 
under the old constitution.! It seems to have been proposed 








! Thucyd. viii, 70. I imagine that this must be the meaning of the words 
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among them to pass a vote of restoration to all persons under 
sentence of exile. But this was rejected by the majority in order 
that Alkibiadés might not be among the number; nor did they 
think it expedient, notwithstanding, to pass the law, reserving 
him as a special exception. 

They farther despatched a messenger to Agis at Dekeleia, 
intimating their wish to treat for peace; which, they affirmed, he 
ought to be ready to grant to them, now that “the faithless De- 
mos” was put down. Agis, however, not believing that the 
Athenian people would thus submit to be deprived of their liberty, 
anticipated that intestine dissension would certainly break out, or 
at least that some portion of the Long Walls would be found 
unguarded, should a foreign army appear. While therefore he 
declined the overtures for peace, he at the same time sent for 
reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and marched with a consid- 
erable army, in addition to his own garrison, up to the very walls 
of Athens. But he found the ramparts carefully manned: no 
commotion took place within: even a sally was made, in which 
some advantage was gained over him. He therefore speedily 
retired, sending back his newly-arrived reinforcements to Pelo- 
ponnesus; while the Four Hundred, on renewing their advances 
to him for peace, now found themselves much better received, 
and were even encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itself 

As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, and 
placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise stability, 
they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware beforehand of the 
danger impending over them in that quarter from the known 
aversion of the soldiers and seamen to anything in the nature of 
oligarchy, they had, moreover, just heard, by the arrival of Che- 
reas and the paralus, of the joint attack made by the Athenian 
and Samian oligarchs, and of its complete failure. Had this event 
occurred a little earlier, it might perhaps have deterred even 
some of their own number from proceeding with the revolution 
at Athens, which was rendered thereby almost sure of failure, 
from the first. Their ten envoys were-instructed to represent at 
Samos that the recent oligarchy had been established with no 
views injurious to the éity, but on the contrary for the general 





1 Thueyd. viii, 71. 
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benefit; that though the Council now installed consisted of Four 
Hundred only, yet the total number of partisans who had made 
the revolution, and were qualified citizens under it, was Five 
Thousand ; a number greater, they added, than had ever been ac- 
tually assembled in the Pnyx underthe democracy, even for the most 
important debates,! in consequence of the unavoidable absences 
of numerous individuals on military service and foreign travel. 
What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to the 
fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious reference to the 
numbers, real or pretended, of the past democratical assemblies, 
had these envoys carried to Samos the first tidings of the Athe- 
nian revolution, we cannot say. ‘They were forestalled by Che- 
reas, the officer of the paralus; who, though the Four Hundred 
tried to detain him, made his escape and hastened to Samos to 
communicate the fearful and unexpected change which had occur- 
red at Athens. Instead of hearing that change described under 
the treacherous extenuations prescribed by Antiphon and Phryni- 
chus, the armament first learned it from the lips of Chzreas, who 
told them at once the extreme truth, and even more than the 
truth. He recounted, with indignation, that every Athenian who 
ventured to say a word against the Four Hundred rulers of the 
city, was punished with the scourge; that even the wives and 
children of persons hostile to them were outraged; that there 








1 Thucyd. viii, 72. This allegation, respecting the number of citizens who 
attended in the Athenian democratical assemblies, has been sometimes cited 
as if it carried with it the authority of Thucydidés; which is a great mis- 
take, duly pointed out by all the best recent critics. It is simply the alle- 
gation of the Four Hundred, whose testimony, as a guarantee for truth, is 
worth little enough. 

That no assembly had ever been attended by so many as five thousand 
(obderarore) I certainly am far from believing. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that five thousand was an unusually large number of citizens to attend. 

Dr. Arnold, in his note, opposes the allegation in part, by remarking that 
“the law required not only the presence but the sanction of at least six 
thousand citizens to some particular decrees of the assembly.” It seems to 
me, however, quite possible that, in cases where this large number of votes 
was required, as in the ostracism, and where there was no discussion car- 
ried on immediately before the voting, the process of voting may have 
lasted some hours, like our keeping open of a poll. So that though more 
than six thousand citizens must have voted, altogether, it was not necessary 
that all should have been present in the same assembly. 
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was a design of seizing and imprisoning the relatives of the demo- 
erats at Samos, and putting them to death, if the latter refused to 
obey orders from Athens. The simple narrative of what had 
really occurred would have been quite sufficient to provoke in 
the armament a sentiment of detestation against the Four Hun- 
dred. But these additional details of Chereas, partly untrue, 
filled them with uncontrollable wrath, which they manifested by 
open menace against the known partisans of the Four Hundred 
at Samos, as well as against those who had taken part in the 
recent oligarchical conspiracy in the island. It was not without 
difficulty that their hands were arrested by the more reflecting 
citizens present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon them. 
But though violence and aggressive insult were thus season- 
ably checked, the sentiment of the armament was too ardent and 
unanimous to be satisfied without some solemn, emphatic, and 
decisive declaration against the oligarchs at Athens. A great 
democratical manifestation, of the most earnest and imposing 
character, was proclaimed, chiefly at the instance of Thrasybulus 
and Thrasyllus. The Athenian armament, brought together in one 
grand assembly, took an oath by the most stringent sanctions : 
to maintain their democracy ; to keep up friendship and harmony 
with each other; to carry on the war against the Peloponnesians 
with energy; to be at enmity with the Four Hundred at Athens, 
and to enter into no amicable communication with them whatever. 
The whole armament swore to this compact with enthusiasm, and 
even those who had before taken part in the oligarchical move- 
ments were forced to be forward in the ceremony.!_ What lent 
double force to this touching scene was, that the entire Samian pop- 
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ulation, every male of the military age, took the oath along with 
the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual 
fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be the 
issue of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at Milétus, 
and the Four Hundred at Athens, were alike their enemies, and. 
that the success of either would be their common ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution,— of upholding their democracy 
and at the same time sustaining the war against the Peloponne- 
sians, at all cost or peril to themselves, — the soldiers of the arma- 
ment now took a step unparalleled in Athenian history. Feeling 
that they could no longer receive orders from Athens under her 
present oligarchical rulers, with whom Charminus and others 
among their own leaders were implicated, they constituted them- 
selves into a sort of community apart, and held an assembly as 
citizens to choose anew their generals and trierarchs. - Of those 
already in command, several were deposed as unworthy of trust ; 
others being elected in their places, especially Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus. Nor was the assembly held for election alone; it 
was a scene of effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, and pat- 
riotism generous as well as resolute. The united armament felt 
that they were the real Athens ; the guardians of her constitution, 
the upholders of hereremaining empire and glory, the protectors _ 
of her citizens at home against those conspirators who had in- 
truded themselves wrongfully into the senate-house; the sole 
barrier, even for those conspirators themselves, against the hostile 
Peloponnesian fleet. “ The city has revolted from us,” exclaimed 
Thrasybulus and others in pregnant words, which embodied a 
whole train of feeling.| “ But let not this abate our courage: 
for they are only the lesser force, we are the greater and the self- 
sufficing. We have here the whole navy of the state, whereby 
we can insure to ourselves the contributions from our dependen- 
cies just as well as if we started from Athens. We have the 
hearty attachment of Samos, second in power only to Athens 
herself, and serving us as a military station against the enemy, 
now as in the past. We are better able to obtain supplies for 








1 Thucyd. viii, 76. Kat mapaivécerg GAdac Te éxotodvto év odioww adroic 
aviorapevol, kal wc ob det GYuueiv 671 7 TOALG AVTOV GhEcTHKE: TOS 
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ourselves, than those in the city for themselves; for it is only 
through our presence at Samos that they have hitherto kept the 
mouth of Peirzus open. If they refuse to restore to us our dem- 
ocratical constitution, we shall be better able to exclude them 
from the sea than they to exclude us. What, indeed, does the 
city do now for us to second our efforts against the enemy? Lit- 
tle or nothing. We have lost nothing by their separation. They 
send us no pay, they leave us to provide maintenance for our- 
selves; they are now out of condition for sending us even good 
counsel, which is the great superiority of a city overacamp.! As 
counsellors, we here are better than they ; for they have just com- 
mitted the wrong of subverting the constitution of our common 
country, while we are striving to maintain it, and will do our best 
to force them into the same track. Alkibiadés, if we insure 
to him a safe restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of 
Persia to sustain us; and, even if the worst comes to the worst, 
if all other hopes fail us, our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city and 
territory adequate to our wants.” 

Such was the encouraging language of Thrasyllus and Thra- 
sybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, and raised 
among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and resolution, not 
unworthy of their forefathers when refugees at Salamis under 
the invasion of Xerxés. To regain their democracy and to sus- 
tain the war against the Peloponnesians, were impulses alike 
ardent and blended in the same tide of generous enthusiasm ; a 
tide so vehement as to sweep before it the reluctance of that 
minority who had before been inclined to the oligarchical move- 
ment. But besides these two impulses, there was also a third, 
tending towards the recall of Alkibiadés ; a coadjutor, if in many 
ways useful, yet bringing with him a spirit of selfishness and 
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duplicity uncongenial to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful 
at Samos.! 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchical con- 
spiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely adequate to the ex- 
igencies of her foreign war, was now paralyzed in courage and . 
torn by civil discord, preserved from absolute ruin only by that 
counter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn of circumstances had 
raised up at Samos. Having at first duped the conspirators 
themselves, and enabled them to dupe the sincere democrats, by 
promising Persian aid, and thus floating the plot over its first and 
greatest difficulties,— Alkibiadés had found himself constrained 
to break with them as soon as the time came for realizing his 
promises. But he had broken off with so much address as still 
to keep up the illusion that he could realize them if he chose. 
His return by means of the oligarchy being now impossible, he 
naturally became its enemy, and this new antipathy superseded 
his feeling of revenge against the democracy for having banished 
him. In fact he was disposed, as Phrynichus had truly said 
about him,? to avail himself indifferently of either, according as 
the one or the other presented itself as a serviceable agency for 
his ambitious views. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs 
at Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communication 
with Thrasybulus and the democratical leaders,? renewing to 
them the same promises of Persian alliance, on condition of his 





1 The application of the Athenians at Samos to Alkibiadés, reminds us 
of the emphatic language in which Tactitus characterizes an incident in 
some respects similar. The Roman army, fighting in the cause of Vitellius 
against Vespasian, had been betrayed by their general Cecina, who en- 
deavored to carry them over to the latter: his army, however, refused to 
follow him, adhered to their own cause, and put him under arrest. Being 
afterwards defeated by the troops of Vespasian, and obliged to capitulate in 
Cremona, they released Czcina, and solicited his intercession to obtain 
favorable terms. “ Primores castrorum nomen atque imagines Vitellii 
amoliuntur; catenas Cxcine (nam etiam tum vinctus erat) exsolvunt, 
orantque, ut causz suze deprecator adsistat: aspernantem tumentemque 
lacrymis fatigant. Extremum malorum, tot fortissimi viri, proditoris opem invo- 
cantes.” (Tacitus, Histor. iii, 31.) 

2 Thucyd. viii, 48. ; 

3 Thucydidés does not expressly mention this communication, but it is im- 
plied in the words ’AAKiBiadyv —dopevov mapésecy, ete. (viii, 76.) 
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own restoration, as he had before made to Peisander and the 
oligarchical party. ‘Thrasybulus and his colleagues either sin- 
cerely believed him, or at least thought that his restoration afford- 
ed a possibility, not to be neglected, of obtaining Persian aid, 
without which they despaired of the war. Such possibility 
would at least infuse spirit into the soldiers ; while the restoration 
was now proposed without the terrible condition which had before 
accompanied it, of renouncing the democratical constitution. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after more 
than one assembly and discussion,! that Thrasybulus prevailed 
on the armament to pass a vote of security and restoration to 
Alkibiadés. As Athenian citizens, the soldiers probably were 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a sentence solemnly 
passed by the democratical tribunal, on the ground of irreligion 
with suspicion of treason. They were, however, induced to pass 
the vote, after which Thrasybulus sailed over to the Asiatic coast, 
brought across Alkibiadés to the island, and introduced him to 
the assembled armament. The supple exile, who had denounced 
the democracy so bitterly, both at Sparta, and in his correspond- 
ence with the oligarchical conspirators, knew well how to adapt 
himself to the sympathies of the democratical assembly now be- 
fore him. He began by deploring the sentence of banishment 
passed against him, and throwing the blame of it, not upon the 
injustice of his countrymen, but upon his own unhappy destiny.2 
He then entered upon the public prospects of the moment, pledg 
ing himself with entire confidence to realize the hopes of Persian 
alliance, and boasting, in terms not merely ostentatious but even 
extravagant, of the ascendant influence which he possessed over 
Tissaphernés. The satrap had promised him, so the speech went 


' Thucyd. viii, 81. OpaciBovdoc, dei te THE aiTaG yvounce EX O- 
evoc, émedy petéotyoe TA Tpayuata, ote KaTayerv ’AAKLBLadny, Kat 
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Contrast the different language of Alkibiadés, vi, 92; viii, 47. 

For the word uzdopav, compare i, 127. » 

Nothing can be more false and perverted than the manner in which the 


proceedings of Alkibiadés, during this period, are presented in the Oration 
of Isokratés de Bigis, sects. 18-23. 
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on, never to let the Athenians want for pay, as soon as he once 
came to trust them, not even if it were necessary to issue out his 
last daric or to coin his own silver couch into money. Nor 
would he require any farther condition to induce him to trust. 
them, except that Alkibiadés should be restored and should 
become their guarantee. Not only would he furnish the Athe- 
nians with pay, but he would, besides, bring up to their aid the 
Phenician fleet, which was already at Aspendus, instead of plac- 
ing it at the disposal of the Peloponnesians. 

In the communications of Alkibiadés with Peisander and his 
eoadjutors, Alkibiadés had pretended that the Great King could 
have no confidence in the Athenians unless they not only restored 
him, but abnegated their democracy. On this occasion, the latter 
condition was withdrawn, and the confidence of the Great King 
was said to be more easily accorded. But though Alkibiadés 
thus presented himself with a new falsehood, as well as with a 
new vein of political sentiment, his discourse was eminently 
successful. It answered all the various purposes which he con- 
templated ; partly of intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical 
conspirators at home, partly of exalting his own grandeur in the 
eyes of the armament, partly of sowing mistrust between the 
Spartans and Tissaphernés. It was in such full harmony with 
both the reigning feelings of the armament, — eagerness to put 
down the Four Hundred, as well as to get the better of their 
Peloponnesian enemies in Ionia, —that the hearers were not dis- 
posed to scrutinize narrowly the grounds upon which his assur- 
ances rested. In the fulness of confidence and enthusiasm, they 
elected him general along with Thrasybulus and the rest, 
conceiving. redoubled hopes of victory over their enemies both 
at Athens and at Milétus. So completely, indeed, were their 
imaginations filled with the prospect of Persian aid, against their 
enemies in Ionia, that alarm for the danger of Athens under the 
government of the Four Hundred became the predominant feeling; 
and many voices were even raised in favor of sailing to Peirseus 
for the rescue of the city. But Alkibiadés, knowing well — 
what the armament did not know —that his own promises of 
Persian pay and fleet were a mere delusion, strenuously dis- 
suaded such a movement, which would have left the dependencies 
in Ionia defenceless against the Peloponnesians. As soon as the 
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assembly broke up, he crossed over again to the mainland, under 
pretence of concerting measures with Tissaphernés to realize his 
recent engagements. 

Relieved substantially, though not in strict form, from the 
penalties of exile, Alkibiadés was thus launched in a new career. 
After having first played the game of Athens against Sparta, 
next, that of Sparta against Athens, thirdly, that of Tissaphernés 
against both, he now professed to take up again the promotion 
of Athenian interests. In reality, however, he was and had 
always been playing his own game, or obeying his own self- 
interest, ambition, or antipathy. He was at this time eager to 
make a show of intimate and confidential communication with 
Tissaphernés, in order that he might thereby impose upon the 
Athenians at Samos, to communicate to the satrap his recent 
election as general of the Athenian force, that his importance 
with the Persians might be enhanced, and lastly, by passing 
backwards and forwards from Tissaphernés to the Athenian 
camp, to exhibit an appearance of friendly concert between the 
two, which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds of the 
Peloponnesians. In this tripartite manceuvring, so suitable to his 
habitual character, he was more or less successful, especially in 
regard to the latter purpose. For though he never had any 
serious chance of inducing ‘Tissaphernés to assist the Athenians, 
he did, nevertheless, contribute to alienate him from the enemy, 
as well as the enemy from him. 

Without any longer delay in the camp of Tissaphernés than 
was necessary to keep up the faith of the Athenians in his prom- 
ise of Persian aid, Alkibiadés returned to Samos, where he was 
found by the ten envoys sent by the Four Hundred from Athens, 
on their first arrival. ‘These envoys had been long in their voyage ; 
having made a considerable stay at Delos, under alarm from 
intelligence of the previous visit of Chereas, and the furious 
indignation which his narrative had provoked.2 At length they 
reached Samos, and were invited by the generals to make their 
communication to the assembled armament. They had the utmost 
difficulty in procuring a hearing, so strong was the antipathy 
against them, so loud were the cries that the subverters of the 





! Thucyd. viii, 82, 83, 87. ? Thucyd. viii, 77-86. 
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democracy ought to be put to death. Silence being at length 
obtained, they proceeded to state that the late revolution had 
been brought to pass for the salvation of the city, and especially 
for the economy of the public treasure, by suppressing the 
salaried civil functions of the democracy, and thus leaving more. 
pay for the soldiers ;! that there was no purpose of mischief’ in 
the change, still less of betrayal to the enemy, which might 
already have been effected, had such been the intention of the 
Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from Dekeleia up to the 
walls; that the citizens now possessing the political franchise, 
were not Four Hundred only, but Five Thousand in number, all 
of whom would take their turn in rotation for the places now 
occupied by the Four Hundred ;? that the recitals of Chzreas, 


© Thucyd. viii, 86. Hi 68 é¢ edréXecdy te Evvtétunrat, bore rode oTpaTLO- 
Tac Eye Tpogny, wave ératvetv. 

This is a part of the answer of Alkibiadés to the envoys, and therefore 
indicates what they had urged. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 86. TOv Te TevTakicytAiwy bre wavTe¢ év TH péper pedés- 
ovo, etc. I dissent from Dr. Arnold’s construction of this passage, which 
is followed both by Poppo and by Gdéller. He says. in his note: “The 
sense must clearly be, ‘that all the citizens should be of the five thousand 
in their turn, however strange the expression may seem, wedéfovor TOV 
mevraxioytAiwv. But without referring to the absurdity of the meaning, 
that all the Five Thousand should partake of the government in their turn, 
— for they all partook of it as being the sovereign assembly,— yet peréver, 
in this sense, would require Tév tpayyarov after it, and would be at least 
as harsh, standing alone, as in the construction of wePéfovor TOv TevTakto- 
xythiov.” 

Upon this remark, 1. Meréyecv may be construed witha genitive case not 
actually expressed, but understood out of the words preceding ; as we may 
see by Thucyd. ii, 16, where I agree with the interpretation suggested by 
Matthie (Gr. Gr. § 325), rather than with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

2. In the present instance, we are not reduced to the necessity of gather- 
ing a genitive case for wetéyevv by implication out of previous phraseology : 
for the express genitive case stands there a line or two before—tij¢g 76- 
22o¢, the idea of which is carried down without being ever dropped: of 
& annyyed2ov, dc obte éxt dtadSopé THE TOAEwWS Hh pETaaTACLE yévoLTO, 
GA?) éxt cutnpia, ov¥ iva toig rodeuiow mapadody (i. e. % wOAtc)...... TOV 
Te TevTaktoyihioy 6Tt mavTeg Ev TH pipet be CEEovolv (i. €. THE 
TOAEWS). 

There is therefore no harshness of expression; nor is there any absurdity 
of meaning, as we may see by the repetition of the very same in viii, 93: 
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affirming ill-usage to have been offered to the relatives of the 
soldiers at Athens, were utterly false and calumnious. 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in an 
apologetic strain, at considerable length, but without any effect in 
conciliating the soldiers who heard them. The general resent- 
ment against the Four Hundred was expressed by several per- 
sons present in public speech, by others in private manifestation 
of feeling against the envoys: and so passionately was this sen- 
timent aggravated, — consisting not only of wrath for what the 
oligarchy had done, but of fear for what they might do, — that 
the proposition of sailing immediately to the Peirzeus was re- 
vived with greater ardor than before. Alkibiadés, who had 
already once discountenanced this design, now stood forward to 
repel it again. Nevertheless, all the plenitude of his influence, 
then greater than that of any other officer in the armament, and 
seconded by the esteemed character as well as the loud voice 
of Thrasybulus,! was required to avert it. But for him, it 
would have been executed. While he reproved and silenced 
those who were most clamorous against the envoys, he took upon 
himself to give to the latter a public answer in the name of the 
collective armament. “We make no objection (he said) to the 
power of the Five Thousand: but the Four Hundred must go 
about their business, and reinstate the senate of Five Hundred 
as it was before. We are much obliged for what you have done 
in the way of economy, so as to increase the pay available for 
the soldiers. Above all, maintain the war strenuously, without 
any flinching before the enemy. For if the city be now safely 








AéyovTec Tove TE TevTaKLoyLAiove drogaveiv, Kal Ex TOdTwY ~v pépet, H 
ay Toig wevTakioylAiowg Ook, TODG TETPAKOGLiOVE ~cEecV al, ete. 

Dr. Arnold’s designation of these Five Thousand as “the sovereign as- 
sembly,” is not very accurate. They were not an assembly at all: they had 
never been called together, nor had anything been said about an intention 
of calling them together: in reality, they were but a fiction and a name; 
but even the Four Hundred themselves pretended only to talk of them as 
partners in the conspiracy and revolution, not as an assembly to be convoked. 
— TEvTakioxiAvoc—oi mpaoaovrec (viii, 72). 

As to the idea of bringing all the remaining citizens to equal privileges, 
in rotation, with the Five Thousand, ye shall see that it was never broached 
until considerably after the Four Hundred had been put down. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, ¢. 26. 
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held, there is good hope that we may make up the mutual differ- 
ences between us by amicable settlement ; but if once either of 
us perish, either we here or you at home, there will be nothing 
left for the other to make up with.”! 

With this reply he dismissed the envoys ; the armament reluc- 
tantly abandoning their wish of sailing to Athens. Thucydidés 
insists much on the capital service which Alkibiadés then ren- 
dered to his country, by arresting a project which would have 
had the effect of leaving all Ionia and the Hellespont defenceless 
against the Peloponnesians. His advice doubtless turned out well 
in the result; yet if we contemplate the state of affairs at the 
moment when he gave it, we shall be inclined to doubt whether 
prudential calculation was not rather against him, and in favor 
of the impulse of the armament. For what was to hinder the 
Four Hundred from patching up a peace with Sparta, and getting 
a Lacedemonian garrison into Athens to help them in maintain- 
ing their dominion? Even apart from ambition, this was their 
best chance, if not their only chance, of safety for themselves ; 
and we shall presently see that they tried to do it; being pre- 
vented from succeeding, partly, indeed, by the mutiny which arose 
against them at Athens, but still more by the stupidity of the 
Lacedemonians themselves. Alkibiadés could not really imagine 
that the Four Hundred would obey his mandate delivered to the 
envoys, and resign their power voluntarily. But if they remained 
masters of Athens, who could calculate what they would do,— 
after having received this declaration of hostility from Samos, 
—not merely in regard to the foreign enemy, but even in regard 
to the relatives of the absent soldiers? Whether we look to the 
legitimate apprehensions of the soldiers, inevitable while their 
relatives were thus exposed, and almost unnerving them as to the 
hearty prosecution of the war abroad, in their utter uncertainty 
with regard to matters at home,— or to the chance of irreparable 
public calamity, greater even than the loss of Ionia, by the 
betrayal of Athens to the enemy,— we shall be disposed to con- 


1 Thucyd. viii, 86. Kat réAAa éxédevev avréxery, cai pndev évd.ddvar roic 
Toneuiowe* mpdg ev yap ada¢ aiTovde awlouévyng THe TOAEWS TOAARY éeArrida 
elvat Kal SvuB7vat, ei dé amas ro Erepov coadgoetat 7 7d ev Tauw 7 Exetvor 
od btw Staddaynoetat Tie Ett EceoFat. 
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clude that the impulse of the armament was not merely natural, 
but even founded on a more prudent estimate of the actual 
chances, and that Alkibiadés was nothing more than fortunate in a 
sanguine venture. And if, instead of the actual chances, we look 
to the chances as Alkibiadés represented, and as the armament 
conceived them upon his authority,— namely, that the Phenician 
fleet was close at hand to act against the Lacedzmonians in Ionia, 
—we shall sympathize yet more with the defensive movement 
homeward. Alkibiadés had an advantage over every one else, 
simply by knowing his own falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from Argos, 
bearing a mission of recognition and an offer of aid to the Athe- 
nian Demos in Samos. They came in an Athenian trireme, 
navigated by the parali who had brought home Chereas in the 
paralus from Samos to Athens, and had been then transferred into 
acommon ship of war and sent to cruise about Eubcea. Since that 
time, however, they had been directed to convey Lzspodias, 
Aristophon, and Melésias,! as ambassadors from the Four Hun- 
dred to Sparta. But when crossing the Argolic gulf, probably 
under orders to land at Prasiz, they declared against the oli- 
garchy, sailed to Argos, and there deposited as prisoners the three 
ambassadors, who had all been active in the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred. Being then about to depart for Samos, they were 
requested by the Argeians to. carry thither their envoys, who 
were dismissed by Alkibiadés with an expression of gratitude, 
and with a hope that their aid would be ready when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned from Samos to Athens, carry- 
ing back to the Four Hundred the unwelcome news of their total 
failure with the armament. A little before, it appears, some of 
the trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had returned to Athens 
also, — Eratosthenés, Iatroklés, and others, who had tried to turn 
their squadron to the purposes of the oligarchical conspirators, 
but had been baffled and driven off by the inflexible democracy 
of their own seamen.? If at Athens, the calculations of these 


' Thucyd. viii, 86. It is yery probable that the Melésias here mentioned 
was the son of that. Thucydidés who was the leading political opponent of 
Periklés. Melésias appears as one of the dramatis persone in Plato’s dia- 
logue called Lachés. 

? Lysias cont. Eratosthen. sect. 43, c. 9, p. 411. Reisk. 0 yap viv mpérov 


wns 
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conspirators had succeeded more triumphantly than could have 
been expected beforehand, everywhere else they had completely 
miscarried ; not merely at Samos and in the fleet, but also with the 
allied dependencies. At the time when Peisander quitted Samos 
for Athens, to consummate the oligarchical conspiracy even with- 
out Alkibiadés, he and others had gone round many of the 
dependencies and had effected a similar revolution in their internal 
government, in hopes that they would thus become attached to the 
new oligarchy at Athens. But this anticipation, as Phrynichus 
had predicted, was nowhere realized. The newly-created oli- 
garchies only became more anxious for complete autonomy than 
the democracies had been before. At Thasos, especially, a body 
of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Peloponnesus were re- 
called, and active preparations were made for revolt, by new for- 
tifications as well as by new triremes.! Instead of strengthening 
their hold on the maritime empire, the Four Hundred thus found 
that they had actually weakened it; while the pronounced hos- 
tility of the armament at Samos, not only put an end to all their 
hopes abroad, but rendered their situation at home altogether 
precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon first 
learned, through the arrival of Chzreas at Athens, the proc- 
lamation of the democracy at Samos, discord, mistrust, and 
alarm began to spread even among their own members; together 
with a conviction that the oligarchy could never stand except 
through the presence of a Peloponnesian garrison in Athens. 
While Antiphon and Phrynichus, the leading minds who directed 
the majority of the Four Hundred, despatched envoys to Sparta 
for concluding peace,— these envoys never reached Sparta, being 
seized by the parali and sent prisoners to Argos, as above stated, 
and commenced the erection of a special fort at Ectioneia, the 
projecting mole which contracted and commanded, on the northern 
side, the narrow entrance of Peirzus, there began to arise even 
in the bosom of the Four Hundred an opposition minority affect- 





(Eratosthenés) T@ tuetépw aAAder Ta EvarTia Expacev, GAG Kat Exit TOV 
Tetpakociwv év 7 atpatonédw ddtyapyiav Kadiorag épevyev && ‘EXAnorOv- 
TOV TPLAPAPYoc KaTahimOv THY vadv, weTa latpoKAéovg Kal ETépwY... .aGLKO- 
uevoc dé deipo Tavavtia Toic BovAouévoic Snuokpatiav eivat Expatre. 

? Thucyd. viii, 64. a3 
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ing popular sentiment, among whom the most conspicuous persons 
were Theramenés and Aristokratés.! 

Though these men had stood forward prominently as contrivers 
and actors throughout the whole progress of the conspiracy, they 
now found themselves bitterly disappointed by the result. _Indi- 
vidually, their ascendency with their colleagues was inferior to that 
of Peisander, Kalleschrus, Phrynichus, and others ; while, collec- 
tively, the ill-gotten power of the Four Hundred was diminished 
in value, as much as it was aggravated in peril, by the loss of 
the foreign empire and the alienation of their Samian armament. 
Now began the workings of jealousy and strife among the suc- 
cessful conspirators, each of whom had entered into the scheme 
with unbounded expectations of personal ambition for himself, 
each had counted on stepping at once into the first place among 
the new oligarchical body. In a democracy, observes Thucy- 
didés, contentions for power and preéminence provoke in the 
unsuccessful competitors less of fierce antipathy and sense of in- 
justice, than in an oligarchy; for the losing candidates acquiesce 
with comparatively little repugnance in the unfavorable vote of 
a large miscellaneous body of unknown citizens; but they are 
angry at being put aside by a few known comrades, their rivals as 
well as their equals: moreover, at the moment when an oligarchy 
of ambitious men has just raised itself on the ruins of a democ- 
racy, every man of the conspirators is in exaggerated expec- 
tation; every one thinks himself entitled to become at once the 
first man of the body, and is dissatisfied if he be merely put upon 
a level with the rest.? 





' 1 Thucyd. viii, 89, 90. The representation of the character and motives 
of Theramenés, as given by Lysias in the Oration contra Eratosthenem 
(Orat. xii, sects. 66, 67, 79; Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sects. 12-17), is quite 
in harmony with that of Thucydidés (viii, 89): compare Aristophan. Ran. 
541-966 ; Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 27-30. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 89. fv dé TovTO wév OXRUA TOAITLKOY TOU AOyoU adToic Kaz’ 
idiac dé GtAoTiuiac of TOAAOL aiTOY TH TOLOVTw TpocEKELYTO, EV GrEp Kal pa- 
Atora ddtyapyia 2x dnuoKpatiac yevouévyn anoAdvTal. Tlavrec yap abSnuepov 
asiovalv ody brwe icol, dAAa Kai TOAD TPGToc adtoc ExacToc eivat: éx d= On- 
poxpariac aipécewe ylyvouévnc, pdov Ta aroBaivovra, O¢ ovK axd TOY dpuoiwr, 
EXaccovuevos TLC OEpeL. 

I give in the text what appears to me the proper sense of this passage, 
the last words of which are obseure: see the long notes of the commentators, 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed ambition, mingled with 
despondency, which sprung up among a minority of the Four 








especially Dr. Arnold and Poppo. Dr. Arnold considers Tov duoiwy as a 
neuter, and gives the paraphrase of the last clause as follows: “ Whereas 
under an old-established government, they (ambitious men of talent) are pre- 
pared to fail : they know that the weight of the government is against them, 
and are thus spared the peculiar pain of being beaten in a fair race, when 
they and their competitors start with equal advantages, and there is nothing 
to lessen the mortification of defeat. "Amd Tév duoiwy éAacocobuevoc, is, 
being beaten when the game is equal, when the terms of the match are fair.” 

I cannot concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of these words, or of the 
general sense of the passage. He thinks that Thucydidés means to affirm 
what applies generally “to an opposition minority when it succeeds in rey- 
olutionizing the established government, whether the government be a 

‘democracy or a monarchy; whether the minority be an aristocratical party 
or a popular one.” It seems to me, on the contrary, that the affirmation 
bears only on the special case of an oligarchical conspiracy subverting a 
democracy, and that the comparison taken is applicable only to the state of 
things as it stood under the preceding democracy. 

Next, the explanation given of the words by Dr. Arnold, assumes that “to 
be beaten in a fair race, or when the terms of the match are fair,” causes to 
the loser the maximum of pain and offence. ‘This is surely not the fact: or 
rather, the reverse is the fact. The man who loses his cause or his election 
through unjust favor, jealousy, or antipathy, is more hurt than if he had lost 
it under circumstances where he could find no injustice to complain of. In 
both cases, he is doubtless mortified; but if there be injustice, he is offended 
and angry as well as mortified: he is disposed to take vengeance on men 
whom he looks upon as his personal enemies. It is important to distinguish 
the mortification of simple failure, from the discontent and anger arising 
out of belief that the failure has been unjustly brought about: it is this dis- 
content, tending to break out in active opposition, which Thucydidés has 
present to his mind in the comparison which he takes between the state of 
feeling which precedes and follows the subversion of the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words tév duwoiwy are masculine, and that they 
have reference, like avre¢ and ico, in the preceding line, to the privileged 
minority of equal confederates who are supposed to have just got possession 
of the government. At Sparta, the word of éuotoz acquired a sort of technical 
sense, to designate the small ascendent minority of wealthy Spartan citi- 
zens, who monopolized in their own hands political power, to the practical 
exclusion of the remainder (see Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3,5 ; Xenoph. Resp. Lac. 
x, 7; xiii, 1; Demosth. cont. Lept. s. 88). Now these éyozoz, or peers, here 
indicated by Thucydidés as the peers of a recently-formed oligarchy, are not 
merely equal among themselves, but rivals one with another, and personally 
known to each other. It is important to bear in mind all these attributes as 
tacitly implied, though not literally designated or connoted by the word éxo104, 
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Hundred, immediately after the news of the proclamation of the 
democracy at Samos among the armament. Theramenés, the 





or peers; because the comparison instituted by Thucydidés is founded on 
all the attributes taken together ; just as Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii, 8 ; ii, 13, 4), 
in speaking of the envy and jealousy apt to arise towards tod duoiove, con- 
siders them as avtepaotas and dvraywviorac. 

The Four Hundred at Athens were all peers, —- equals, rivals, and person- 
ally known among one another, — who had just raised themselves by joint 
conspiracy to supreme power. Theramenés, one of the number, conceives 
himself entitled to preéminence, but finds that he is shut out from it, the 
men who shut him out being this small body of known equals and rivals. 
He is inclined to impute the exclusion to personal motives on the part of this 
small knot; to selfish ambition on the part of each; to ill-will, to jealousy, 
to wrongful partiality ; so that he thinks himself injured, and the sentiment 
of injury is embittered by the circumstance that those from whom it pro- 
ceeds are a narrow, known, and definite body of colleagues. Whereas, if his 
exclusion had taken place under the democracy, by the suffrage of a large, 
miscellaneous, and personally unknown collection of citizens, he would 
have been far less likely to carry off with him a sense of injury. Doubtless 
he would have been mortified ; but he would not have looked upon the elec- 
tors in the light of jealous or selfish rivals, nor would they form a definite 
body before him for his indignation to concentrate itself upon. Thus Niko- 
machidés — whom Sokratés (see Xenophon, Memor. iii, 4) meets returning 
mortified because the people had chosen another person and not him as 
general— would have been not only mortified, but angry and vindictive 
besides, if he had been excluded by a few peers and rivals. 

Such, in my judgment, is the comparison which Thucydidés wishes to 
draw between the effect of disappointment inflicted by the suffrage of a nu- 
merous and miscellaneous body of citizens, compared with disappointment 
inflicted by a small knot of oligarchical peers upon a competitor among 
their own number, especially at a moment when the expectations of all 
these peers are exaggerated, in consequence of the recent acquisition of their 
power. I believe the remark of the historian to be quite just; and that the 
disappointment in the first case is less intense, less connected with the sen- 
timent of injury, and less likely to lead to active manifestation of enmity. 
This is one among the advantages of a numerous suffrage. 

I cannot better illustrate the jealousies pretty sure to break out among a 
small number of 6yovor, or rival peers, than by the description which Justin 
gives of the leading officers of Alexander the Great, immediately after that 
monarch’s death (Justin, xii, 2) : — 

“ Cxterum, occiso Alexandro, non, ut leti, ita et securi fuere, omnibus 
unum locum competentibus: nec minus milites invicem se timebant, quo- 
rum et libertas solutior et favor incertus erat. Inter ipsos vero equalitas dis- 
cordiam augebat, nemine tantum czteros excedente, ut ei aliquis se submit 
teret.” 
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leader of this minority,—a man of keen ambition, clever but 
unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to desert his party than 
to betray his country, though less prepared for extreme atrocities 
than many of his oligarchical comrades, began to look out for a 
good pretence to disconnect himself from a precarious enterprise. | 
Taking advantage of the delusion which the Four Hundred had 
themselves held out about the fictitious Five Thousand, he insisted 
that, since the dangers that beset the newly-formed authority 
v-ére so much more formidable than had been anticipated, it was 
necessary to popularize the party by enrolling @fid producing these 
Five Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body.1 Such an 
opposition, formidable from the very outset, became still bolder 
and more developed when the envoys returned from Samos, with 
an account of their reception by the armament, as well as of the 
answer, delivered in the name of the armament, whereby Alkibi- 
adés directed the Four Hundred to dissolve themselves forthwith, 
but at the same time approved of the constitution of the Five Thou- 
sand, coupled with the restoration of the old senate. ‘To enroll the 
Five Thousand at once, would-be meeting the army half way ; 
and there were hopes that, at that price, a compromise and recon- 
ciliation might be effected, of which Alkibiadés had himself spoken 
as practicable.? In addition to the formal answer, the envoys 








Compare Plutarch, Lysander, c. 23. 

Haack and Poppo think that ouoiov cannot be masculine, because & zd 
TOv duoiov éAaccovpevoce would not then be correct, but ought to be i776 
TOV 6uoiwv éAaccovmevoc. I should dispute, under all circumstances, the 
correctness of this criticism: for there are quite enough parallel cases to 
defend the use of d7d here, (see Thucyd. i, 17 ; ili, 82; iv, 115; vi, 28, etc.) 
But we need not enter into the debate; for the genitive rév duoiwy depends 
rather upon Téa dxoGaivovra which precedes, than upon éAacootmevoc which 
follows ; and the preposition a0 is what we should naturally expect. To 
mark this, I have put a comma after dzofaivovra as well as after duoiwy. 

To show that an opinion is not correct, indeed, does not afford certain 

evidence that Thucydidés may not have advanced it: for he might be mis- 
taken. But it ought to count as good presumptive evidence, unless the 
words peremptorily bind us to the contrary, which in this case they do not. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 86,2. Of this sentence, from ¢ofovmevor down to Kavic- 
Tavat, L only profess to understand the last clause. It is useless to discuss the 
many conjectural amendments of a corrupt text, none of them satisfactory. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 86-89. It is alleged by Andokidés (in an oration delivered 
many years afterwards before the people of Athens, De Reditu suo, sects. 
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doubtless brought back intimation of the enraged feelings mani- 
fested by the armament, and of their eagerness, uncontrollable by 
every one except Alkibiadés, to sail home forthwith and rescue 
Athens from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an increased 
conviction that the dominion of the latter could not last: and an 
ambition, on the part of others as well as Theramenés, to stand 
forward as leaders of a popular opposition against it, in the name 
of the Five Thousand.! 

Against this popular opposition, Antiphon and Phrynichus 
nl 


10-15), that during this spring he furnished the armament at Samos with 
wood proper for the construction of oars, only obtained by the special fayor 
of Archelaus king of Macedonia, and of which the armament then stood in 
great need. He farther alleges, that he afterwards visited Athens, while the 
Four Hundred were in full dominion; and that Peisander, at the head of 
this oligarchical body, threatened his life for having furnished such valuable 
aid to the armament, then at enmity with Athens. Though he saved his 
life by clinging to the altar, yet he had to endure bonds and manifold hard 
treatment. 

Of these claims, which Andokidés prefers to the favor of the subsequent 
democracy, I do not know how much is true. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 89. cadéotara dé abroic émgpe Ta ev TH Laup Tod ’AAKLBL- 
adov ioxupa évTa, Kai 671 abroig obk EdbKEL WOvIOY TO TH¢ dALtyapxiac EceoFal. 
nyevileto ovdv cic Exactog TpOTTaTHE TOD OHmov ~Ecectat. 

This is a remarkable passage, as indicating what is really meant by 7po- 
oTatne Tov Ojuov : “the leader of a popular opposition.” Theramenés, and 
the other persons here spoken of, did not eyen mention the name of the 
democracy,— they took up simply the name of the Five Thousand, —yet 
they are still called zpooratac rod djuov, inasmuch as the Five Thousand 
were a sort of qualified democracy, compared to the Four Hundred. 

The words denote the leader of a popular party, as opposed to an oligar- 
chical party (see Thucyd. iii, 70; iv, 66: vi, 35), in a form of. government 
either entirely democratical, or at least, in which the public assembly is fre- 
quently convoked and decides on many matters of importance. Thucydidés 
does not apply the words to any Athenian except in the case now before us 
respecting Theramenés: he does not use the words even with respect to 
Kleon, though he employs expressions which seem equivalent to it (iii, 36 ; 
iv, 21) —avijp dnuaywydc¢ Kar’ exeivoy Tov xpbvoy Ov Kal TO TAHVEL TUdaVvO- 
TaToc, ete. This is very different from the words which he applies to Periklés 
—dv yap dvvatatatocg tov ka® éavtdy Kal Gywv THY TOAITELAY 
(i, 127). Even in respect to Nikias, he puts him in conjunction with Pleisto- 
anax at Sparta, and talks of both of them as omevdovtec Ta uddLoTa THY 
Hy e€movian (vy, 16). 

Compare the note of Dr. Arnold on vi, 35. 
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exerted themselves, with demagogic assiduity, to caress and keep 
together the majority of the Four Hundred, as well as to uphold 
their power without abridgment. They were noway disposed to 
comply with this requisition that the fiction of the Five Thousand 
should be converted into a reality. They knew well that the enroll- 
ment of so many partners! would be tantamount to a democracy, © 
and would be, in substance at least, if not in form, an annihilation 
of their own power. They had now gone too far to recede with 
safety ; while the menacing attitude of Samos, as well as the 
opposition growing up against them at home, both within and 
without their own body, served only as instigation to them to 
acceleraté their measures for peace with Sparta, and to secure the 
introduction of a Spartan garrison. 

With this view, immediately after the return of their envoys 
from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon and Phry- 
nichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues in all haste to 
Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the promise of Spartan aid 
almost at any price. At the same time, the construction of the 
fortress at Ectioneia was prosecuted with redoubled zeal; under 
pretence of defending the entrance of Peirzeus against the arma- 
ment from Samos, if the threat of their coming should be execut- 
ed, but with the real purpose of bringing into it a Lacedemonian 
fleet and army. For this latter object every facility was provid- 
ed. The northwestern corner of the fortification of Peirzus, to 
the north of the harbor and its mouth, was cut off by a cross 
wall reaching southward so as to join the harbor: from the 
southern end of this cross wall, and forming an angle with it, a 
new wall was built, fronting the harbor and running to the ex- 
tremity of the mole which narrowed the mouth of the harbor on 
the northern side, at which mole it met the termination of the 
northern wall of Peirzus. A separate citadel was thus inclosed, 
defensible against any attack either from Peiraus or from the 
harbor ; furnished, besides, with distinct broad gates and posterns 
of its own, as well as with facilities for admitting an enemy with- 





1 Thucyd. viii, 92. 7d wiv katactijcat peToxous TadovTOVE, dvTLKpuC dy J7- 
Lov 7yovpevot, etc. 

Aristotle (Polit. v, 5,4) calls Phrynichus the demagogue of the Four Hun- 
dred ; that is, the person who most strenuously served their interests and 
struggled for their favor. , 
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in it.) The new cross wall was carried so as to traverse a vast 
portico, or open market-house, the largest in Peirus: the larger 
half of this portico thus became nelowed within the new citadel ; 
and orders were issued that all the corn, both actually warehoused 
and hereafter to be imported into Peirzeus, should be deposited 
therein and sold out from thence for consumption. As Athens 
was sustained almost exclusively on corn brought from Eubcea 
and elsewhere, since the permanent occupation of Dekeleia, the 
Four Hundred rendered themselves masters by this arrangement 
of all the subsistence of the citizens, as well as of the entrance 
into the harbor; either to admit the Spartans or exclude the 
armament from Samos.? 

Though Theramenés, himself one of the generals named under 
the Four Hundred, denounced, in conjunction with his supporters, 


the treasonable purpose of this new citadel, yet the majority of — 


the Four Hundred stood to their resolution, and the building 
made rapid progress under the superintendence of the general 
Alexiklés, one of the most strenuous of the oligarchical faction.3 
Such was the habit of obedience at Athens to an established 
authority, when once constituted, — and so great the fear and 
mistrust arising out of the general belief in the reality of the 
Five Thousand unknown auxiliaries, supposed to be prepared to 
enforce the orders of the Four Hundred,— that the people, and 
even armed citizen hoplites, went on working at the building, in 
spite of their suspicions as to its design. ‘Though not completed, 
it was so far advanced as to be defensible, when Antiphon and 





' Thueyd. viii, 90-92. 70 Teiyo¢ TovTO, Kat mvAidac Exor, Kal addove, Kal 
érevoaywyac TOV TOAEMioY, etc. 

I presume that the last expression refers to facilities for admitting the 
enemy either from the sea-side, or from the land-side; that is to say, from 
the northwestern corner of the old wall of Peirzeus, which formed one side 
of the new citadel. 

See Leake’s Topographie Athens, pp. 269, 270, Germ. transl. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 90. di@xoddunoar dé Kai orodr, etc. 

I agree with the note in M. Didot’s translation, that this portico, or halle, 
open on three sides, must be considered as preéxisting ; not as having been 
first built now ; ehich seems to be the supposition of Colonel Leake, and 
the cominientators generally. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 91,92. ’AAegcKAéa, otpatnyov évta éx THe dAtyapyxiac Kal 
uadora Tpog Tode ETaipove TeTpaumévor, ete. 
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Phrynichus returned from Sparta. They had gone thither pre-_ 
pared to surrender everything,— not merely their naval force, 
but their city itself, — and to purchase their own personal safety 
by making the Lacedemonians masters of Peirzus.1 Yet we 
read with astonishment that the latter could not be prevailed on 
to contract any treaty, and that they manifested nothing but back- 
wardness in seizing this golden opportunity. Had Alkibiadés 
been now playing their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, 
immediately before the revolt of Chios,— had they been under 
any energetic leaders, to impel them into hearty cooperation 
with the treason of the Four Hundred, who combined at this mo- 
ment both the will and the power to place Athens in their hands, 
if seconded by an adequate force,— they might now have over- 
powered their great enemy at home, before the armament at Sa- 
mos could have been brought to the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only by the 
slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see that the 
armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for their eagerness 
previously manifested to come home; and that Alkibiadés, in com- 
bating that intention, braved an extreme danger which nothing but 
incredible good fortune averted. Why the Lacedzmonians re- 
mained idle, both in Peloponnesus and at Dekeleia, while Athens 
was thus betrayed, and in the very throes of dissolution, we can 
render no account: possibly, the caution of the ephors may have 
distrusted Antiphon and Phrynichus, from the mere immensity 
of their concessions. All that they would promise was, that a 
Lacedzmonian fleet of forty-two triremes, partly from Tarentum 
and Lokri, now about to start from Las in the Laconian gulf, and 
to sail to Kubcea on the invitation of a disaffected party in that 
island, should so far depart from its straight course as to hover 
near /gina and Peirzeus, ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity for attack laid open by the Four Hundred.2 


? Thucyd. viii, 91. *AAAd Kat Tode roAEuiovg ~oayayomevor avEev TELY@V 
kal veOv Suu Bivat, kat 6rwcovy Ta the TOAEwS ExELY, Ei TOIE YE C@pacl OdGv 
adeta éorat. 

Ibid. émeiy ot éx tHg Aakedaipovoc mpécBerc oidiv mpasavTec dvexopnoav 
Toig Taot EvuBartiKov, ete. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 91. 7v dé t1 Kat roLodTov axd TOY THY KaTnyopiay EyovTwr, 
kalov wavu draBoArn wévov Tov Aoyov. 
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Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded Cape Ma- 
lea, Theratienés obtained intelligence, and denounced it as in- 
tended to operate in concert with the Four Hundred for the 
occupation of Ectioneia. Meanwhile Athens became daily a 
scene of greater discontent and disorder, after the abortive 
embassy and return from Sparta of’ Antiphon and Phrynichus. 
The coercive ascendency of the Four Hundred was silently dis- 
appearing, while the hatred which their usurpation had inspired, 
together with the fear of their traitorous concert with the public 
enemy, became more and mere loudly manifested in men’s pri- 
vate conversations as well as in gatherings secretly got together 
within numerous houses ; especially the house of the peripolarch, 
the captain of the peripoli, or youthful hoplites, who formed the 
chief police of the country. Such hatred was not long in pass- 
ang from vehement passion into act. Phrynichus, as he left the . 
senate-house, was assassinated by two confederates, one of them 
a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in the midst of the crowded mar- 
ket-place and in full daylight. The man who struck the blow 
made his escape, but his comrade was seized and put to the torture 
by order of the Four Hundred:! he was however astranger, from 
Argos, and either could not or would not reveal the name of any 
directing accomplice. Nothing was obtained from him except 
general indications of meetings and wide-spread disaffection. 
Nor did the Four Hundred, being thus left without special evi- 
dence, dare to lay hands upon Theramenés, the pronounced 
leader of the opposition, as we shall find Kritias doing six years 
afterwards, under the rule of the Thirty. The assassins of 
Phrynichus remaining undiscovered and unpunished, Therame- 
nés and his associates became bolder in their opposition than be- 
fore. And the approach of the Lacedzemonian fleet under Age- 
sandridas,— which, having now taken station at Epidaurus, had 
made a descent on /Egina, and was hovering not far off Peirzus, 
altogether out of the straight course for Eubcea,—lent double 





The reluctant language, in which Thucydidés admits the treasonable con- 
cert of Antiphon and his colleagues with the Lacedamonians, deserves 
notice; alsoc. 94. Taya wév Te Kai ard EvyKetpévov Aoyov, ete. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 91. The statement of Plutarch is in many respects dif- 
ferent (Alkibiadés, c. 25). 
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force to all their previous assertions about the imminent dangers 
connected with the citadel at Ectioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the general body 
of hoplites became penetrated with aversion,! every day increas- 
ing, against the new citadel. At length the hoplites of the 
tribe in which Aristokratés, the warmest partisan of Theramenés 
was taxiarch, being on duty and engaged in the prosecution of 
the building, broke out into absolute mutiny against it, seized the 
person of Alexiklés, the general in command, and put him under 
arrest in a neighboring house; while the peripoli, or youthful 
military police, stationed at Munychia, under Hermon, abetted 
them in the proceeding.2 News of this violence was speedily 
conveyed to the Four Hundred, who were at that moment holding 
session in the senate-house, Theramenés himself being present. 
Their wrath and menace were at first vented against him as the 
instigator of the revolt,a charge against which he could only 
vindicate himself by volunteering to go among the foremost for 
the liberation of the prisoner. He forthwith started in haste for 
the Peirzus, accompanied by one of the generals, his colleague, 
who was of the same political sentiment as himself. <A third 
among the generals, Aristarchus, one of the fiercest of the oli- 
garchs, followed him, probably from mistrust, together with some 
of the younger knights, horsemen, or richest class in the state, 
identified with the cause of the Four Hundred. The oligarchical 
partisans ran to marshal themselves in arms, alarming exaggera- 
tions being rumored, that Alexiklés had been put to death, and 
that Peirzeus was under armed occupation ; while at Peirzus the 
insurgents imagined that the hoplites from the city were in full 
march to attack them. For a time all was confusion and angry 
sentiment, which the slightest untoward accident might have in- 
flamed into sanguinary civil carnage. Nor was it appeased 
except by earnest intreaty and remonstrance from the elder citi- 
zens, aided by Thucydidés of Pharsalus, proxenus or public guest 
of Athens, in his native town, on the ruinous madness of such 
discord when a foreign enemy was almost at their gates. 





1 Thucyd. viii, 92. 76 dé wéysotov, Tay drAiTGY TO oTibog TaiTa EBotAETO 
2 Plutarch, Alkibiad. ec, 26, represents Hermon as one of the assassins of 
Phrynichus. 
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The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which 
brought into full daylight every man’s real political sentiments, 
proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated in number, 
to be far less powerful than had been imagined by their oppo- 
nents. And the Four Hundred had found themselves too much 
embarrassed how to keep up the semblance of their authority 
even in Athens itself, to be able to send down any considerable 
force for the protection of their citadel at Ectioneia ; though they 
were reinforced, only eight days before their fall, by at least one 
supplementary member, probably in substitution for some prede- 
cessor who had accidentally died.1 Theramenés, on reaching 
Peirzeus, began to address the mutinous hoplites in a tone of sim- 
ulated displeasure, while Aristarchus and his oligarchical com- 
panions spoke in the harshest language, and threatened them with — 
the force which they imagined to be presently coming down from. 
the city. But these menaces were met by equal firmness on the 
part of the hoplites, who even appealed to Theramenés himself, 
and called upon him to say whether he thought the construction 
of this citadel was for the good ot Athens, or whether it would 
not be better demolished. His opinion had been fully pronounced 
beforehand ; and he replied, that if they thought proper to demol- 
ish it, he cordially concurred. Without farther delay, hoplites and 
unarmed people mounted pell-mell upon the walls, and commenced 
the demolition with alacrity ; under the general shout, “ Whoever 
is for the Five Thousand in place of the Four Hundred, let him 
lend a hand in this work.” The idea of the old democracy was 
in every one’s mind, but no man uttered the word; the fear of 
the imaginary Five Thousand still continuing. The work of 
demolition seems to have been prosecuted all that day, and not 
to have been completed until the next day; after which the 
hoplites released Alexiklés from arrest, without doing him any 
injury.2 


* See Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato. “The fact that Polystratus was 
only eight days amember of the Four Hundred, before their fall, is repeated 
three distinct times in this Oration (c. 2, 4,5, pp. 672, 674, 679, Reisk.), and 
has all the air of truth. 

* Thucyd. viii, 92, 93. In the Oration of Demosthenés, or Deinarchus, 
against Theokrinés (c. 17, p. 1843), the speaker, Epicharés, makes allusion 
to this destruction of the fort at Ectioneia by Aristokratés, uncle of his 
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Two things deserve notice, among these details, as illustrating 
the Athenian character. Though Alexiklés was vehemently 
oligarchical as well as unpopular, these mutineers do no harm to 
his person, but content themselves with putting him under arrest. 
Next, they do not venture to commence the actual demolition of 
the citadel, until they have the formal sanction of Theramenés, 
one of the constituted generals. The strong habit of legality, 
implanted in all Athenian citizens by their democracy, — and the 
care, even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible, — 
stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the ascendency 
of the Four Hundred; yet they assembled on the morrow as 
usual in the senate-house ; and they. appear now, when it was too 
late, to have directed one of their members to draw up a real 
list, giving body to the fiction of the Five Thousand.! Meanwhile 
the hoplites in Peirzeus, having finished the levelling of the new 
fortifications, took the still more important step of entering, 
armed as they were, into the theatre of Dionysus hard by, in 
Peirzeus, but on the verge of Munychia, and there holding a 
formal assembly ; probably under the convocation of the general 
Theramenés, pursuant to the forms of the anterior democracy. 
They here took the resolution of adjourning their assembly to 
the Anakeion, or temple of Castor and Pollux, the Dioskuri, in 





grandfather. The allusion chiefly deserves notice from its erroneous men- 
tion of Kritias and the return of the Demos from exile, betraying a com- 
plete confusion between the events in the time of the Four Hundred and 
those in the time of the Thirty. 

1 Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675, Reisk. 

This task was confided to Polystratus, a very recent member of the Four 
Hundred, and therefore probably less unpopular than the rest. In his de- 
fence after the restoration of the democracy, he pretended to have under- 
taken the task much against his will, and to have drawn up a list contain- 
ing nine thousand names instead of five thousand. 

It may probably have been in this meeting of the Four Hundred, that 
Antiphon delivered his oration strongly recommending concord, L[lep? 
duovoiac. All his eloquence was required just now, to bring back the 
oligarchical party, if possible, into united action. Philostratus (Vit. So- 
phistar. ¢. xv, p. 500, ed. Olear.) expresses great admiration for this oration, 
which is several times alluded to both by Harpokration and Suidas. See 
Westermann, Gesch. der Griech. Beredsamkeit, Beilage ii, p. 276. 
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the city itself and close under the acropolis ; whither they imme- 
diately marched and established themselves, still retaining their 
arms. So much was the position of the Four Hundred changed, 
that they who had on the preceding day been on the aggressive 
against a spontaneous outburst of mutineers in Peireus, were 
now thrown upon the defensive against a formal assembly, all 
armed, in the city, and close by their own senate-house. Feeling 
themselves too weak to attempt any force, they sent deputies to 
the Anakeion to negotiate and offer concessions. They engaged 
to publish the list of Zhe Five Thousand, and to convene them 
for the purpose of providing for the periodical cessation and 
renewal of the Four Hundred, by rotation from the Five Thou- 
sand, in such order as the latter themselves should determine. 
But they entreated that time might be allowed for effecting this, 
and that internal peace might be maintained, without which there 
was no hope of defence against the enemy without. Many of 
the hoplites in the city itself joined the assembly in the Anakeion, 
and took part in the debates. The position of the Four Hundred 
being no longer such as to inspire fear, the tongues of speakers 
were now again loosed, and the ears of the multitude again 
opened, for the first time since the arrival of Peisander from 
Samos, with the plan of the oligarchical conspiracy. Such re- 
newal of free and fearless public speech, the peculiar life-prin- 
ciple of the democracy, was not less wholesome in tranquillizing 
intestine discord than in heightening the sentiment of common 
patriotism against the foreign enemy.! The assembly at length 
dispersed, after naming an early future time for a second assem- 
bly, to bring about the reéstablishment of harmony in the theatre 
of Dionysus.2 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in the theatre 
of Dionysus was on the point of coming together, the news ran 





1 Thucyd. viii, 93. To 68 rav cARVOC Tov brAITGY, dd TORAGY Kal - 
mpoc woAhode Adyuv yliyvopévar, HLOTEPOY Hv  TPOTeE- 
pov, Kal édoBetro maAcota wept TOU TaVTOE TOALTLKOD. 

* Thucyd. viii, 93. Evveydpnoav 63 Gar éc F pépav pyntyv éxkAnoiay 
Tomoat év TH Arovvaia) wept dmovoias. 

The definition of time must here allude to the morrow, or to the day fol- 
lowing the morrow ; at least it seems impossible that the city could be left 
longer than this interval without a government. 
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through Peirzus and Athens, that the forty-two triremes under 
the Lacedemonian Agesandridas, having recently quitted the 
harbor of Megara, were sailing along the coast of Salamis in the 
direction towards Peireus. Such an event, while causing uni- 
versal consternation throughout the city, confirmed all the previ- 
ous warnings of Theramenés as to the treasonable destination of 
the citadel recently demolished, and every one rejoiced that the 
demolition had been accomplished just in time. Foregoing their 
intended assembly, the citizens rushed with one accord down to 
Peirzus, where some of them took post to garrison the walls and 
the mouth of the harbor; others got aboard the triremes lying 
in the harbor: others, again, launched some fresh triremes from 
the boat-houses into the water. Agesandridas rowed along the 
shore, near the mouth of Peirzus; but found nothing to promise 
concert within, or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordingly, 
he passed by and moved onward to Sunium, in a southerly direc- 
tion. Having doubled the Cape of Sunium, he then turned his 
course along the coast of Attica northward, halted for a little 
while between Thorikus and Prasiz, and presently took station at 
Ordépus.! 

Though relieved, when they found that he passed by Peirzeus 
without making any attack, the Athenians knew that his destina- 
tion must now be against Eubcoea; which to them was hardly less 
important than Peirzus, since their main supplies were derived 
from that island. Accordingly, they put to sea at once with all 
the triremes which could be manned and got ready in the harbor. 
But from the hurry of the occasion, coupled with the mistrust and 
dissension now reigning, and the absence of their great naval force 
at Samos, the crews mustered were raw and ill-selected, and the 
armament inefficient. Polystratus, one of the members of the 
Four Hundred, perhaps others of them also, were aboard; men 
who had an interest in defeat rather than victory.2. Thymocha- 





1 Thucyd. viii, 94. 

? Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato, ec. 4, p. 676, Reisk. 

From another passage in this oration, it would seem that Polystratus was 
in command of the fleet, possibly enough, in conjunction with Thymo- 
charés, according to a common Athenian practice (c. 5, p. 679). His son, 
who defends him, affirms that he was wounded in the battle. 

Diodorus (xiii, 34) mentions the discord among the crews on board these 
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rés, the admiral, conducted them round Cape Sunium to Eretria in 
Eubeea, where he found a few other triremes, which made up his 
whole fleet to thirty-six sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbor and disembarked, when, 
without allowing time for his men to procure refreshment, he 
‘ound himself compelled to fight a battle with the forty-two ships 
of Agesandridas, who had just sailed across from Ordpus, and 
was already approaching the harbor. This surprise had been 
brought about by the anti-Athenian party in Eretria, who took 
care, on the arrival of Thymocharés, that no provisions should be 
found in the market-place, so that his men were compelled to 
disperse and obtain them from houses at the extremity of the 
town; while at the same time a signal was hoisted, visible at 
Orépus on the opposite side of the strait, less than seven miles 
broad, indicating to Agesandridas the precise moment for bringing 
his fleet across to the attack, with their crews fresh after the 
morning meal. Thymocharés, on seeing the approach of the 
enemy, ordered his men aboard ; but, to his disappointment, many 
of them were found to be so far off that they could not be brought 
back in time, so that he was compelled to sail out and meet the 
Peloponnesians with ships very inadequately manned. Ina battle 
immediately outside of the Eretrian harbor, he was, after a short 
contest, completely defeated, and his fleet driven back upon the 
shore. Some of his ships escaped to Chalkis, others to a fortified 
post garrisoned by the Athenians themselves, not far from Ere- 
tria; yet not less than twenty-two triremes, out of the whole 
thirty-six, fell into the hands of Agesandridas, and a large pro- 
portion of the crews were slain or made prisoners. Of those 
seamen who escaped, too, many found their death from the hands 
of the Eretrians, into whose city they fled for shelter. On the 
news of this battle, not merely Eretria, but also all Eubcea, — 
except Oreus in the north of the island, which was settled by 
Athenian kleruchs,— declared its revolt from Athens, which 
had been intended more than a year before, and took measures 
for defending itself in concert with Agesandridas and the Beo- 
tians.! 





ships under Thymocharés, almost the only point which we learn from his 
meagre notice of this interesting period. vs 


. 


' Thucyd. viii, 5; viii, 95. 
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Til could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so inmense and 
aggravated, under the present distressed condition of the city. 
Her last fleet was destroyed, her nearest and most precious island 
torn from her side; an island, which of late had yielded more to 
her wants than Attica itself, but which was now about to become 

a hostile and aggressive neighbor.! The previous revolt of Eubcea, 
occurring thirty-four years before, during the maximum of 
Athenian power, had been even then a terrible blow to Athens, 
and formed one of the main circumstances which forced upon her 
the humiliation of the Thirty years’ truce. But this second re- 
volt took place when she had not only no means of reconquering 
the island, but no means even of defending Peirzeus against the 
blockade by the enemy’s fleet. The dismay and terror excited 
by the news at Athens was unbounded, even exceeding what had 
been felt after the Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. 
Nor was there any second reserve now in the treasury, such as 
the thousand talents which had rendered such essential service 
on the last-mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign 
dangers, the Athenians were farther weighed down by two intes- 
tine calamities in themselves hardly supportable, — alienation of 
their own fleet at Samos, and the discord, yet unappeased, within 
their own walls; wherein the Four Hundred still held provision- 
ally the reins of government, with the ablest and most unscru- 
pulous leaders at their head. In the depth of their despair, the 
Athenians expected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet 
of Agesandridas — more than sixty triremes strong, including the 
recent captures — off the Peirzus, forbidding all importation, 
and threatening them with approaching famine, in combination 
with Agis and Dekeleia. The enterprise would have been easy, 
for there were neither ships nor seamen to repel him; and his 
arrival at this critical moment would most probably have enabled 
the Four Hundred to resume their ascendency, with the means 
as well as the disposition to introduce a Lacedemonian garrison 





? Thucyd. viii, 95. To show what Eubea became at a later period, see 
Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat. c. 64, p. 409: 7a év EdGoia xatackevacdy- 
coueva opuntnpia ép’ dude, etc.; and Demosthenés, De Corona, ¢. 71; dz- 
hove 0 7 Jadacoa ind Tov ék Tig EiBoiac dpuopévwv AnoTav yéyove, ete. 
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into the city.| And though the arrival of the Athenian fleet 
from Samos would have prevented this extremity, yet it could 
not have arrived in,time, except on the supposition of a pro- 
longed blockade: moreover, its mere transfer from Samos to~ 
Athens would have left Ionia and the Hellespont defenceless 
against the Lacedemonians and Persians, and would have caused 
the loss of all the Athenian empire. Nothing could have 
saved Athens, if the Lacedemonians at this juncture had acted 
with reasonable vigor, instead of confining their efforts to Eubeea, 
now an easy and certain conquest. As on the former occasion, 
when Antiphon and Phrynichus went to Sparta prepared to make 
any sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining Lacedzmonian aid and 
accommodation, so now, in a still greater degree, Athens owed 
her salvation only to the fact that the enemies actually before 
her were indolent and dull Spartans, not enterprising Syracusans 
under the conduct of Gylippus.? And this is the second occasion, 
we may add, on which Athens was on the brink of ruin in con- 
sequence of the policy of Alkibiadés in retaining the armament 
at Samos. 

Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas appeared off 
Peirzus ; so that the twenty triremes, which they contrived to 
man as a remnant for defence, had no enemy to repel. Accord- 
ingly, the Athenians were allowed to enjoy an interval of repose 
which enabled them to recover partially both from consternation 
and from intestine discord. It was their first proceeding, when 
the hostile fleet did not appear, to convene a public assembly ; 
and that too in the Pnyx itself, the habitual scene of the demo- 
cratical assemblies, well calculated to reinspire that patriotism 
which had now been dumb and smouldering for the four last 
months. In this assembly, the tide of opinion ran vehemently 
against the Four Hundred:4 even those, who, like the Board of 


' Thucyd. viii, 96. Mad:cra 8 airode nai dv’ éyyvratov edopdBer, ei ot 
ToAEutot TOAUHoOVEL VveviKnKoTEes Evi oddv éx? Tov Tleipard Epnuov dvrTa 
veav TAeiv* Kat Goov ovK 76n évoutlov avtodce mapeivar. “OTep av, ef 
ToAunpoOTEepolt Hoar, pading Gv éxoinoav: kal 7 diéotnoay dv 
Ere udAdov tiv TOAw EpopuodvTec, 7 ei ExoAtdpKovy pévovTec, Kal Tag aw’ 
Iwviac vaig 7vayKacav av BonSjoat, etc. 

? Thuceyd. viii, 96; vii, 21-55. > 3 Thucyd. viii, 97. 

“ It is to this assembly that I refer, with confidence, the remarkable dia- 
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elders entitled probuli had originally counselled their appoint- 
ment, now denounced them along with the rest, though severely 
taunted by the oligarchical leader Peisander for their inconsisten- 
ey. Votes were finally passed: 1. To depose the Four Hundred ; 
2. To place the whole government in the hands of The Five 
Thousand ; 8. Every citizen, who furnished a panoply, either for 
himself or for any one else, was to be of right a member of this 
body of Zhe Five Thousand; 4. No citizen was to receive pay - 
for any political function, on pain of becoming solemnly accursed, 
or excommunicated.!. Such were the points determined by the 





logue of contention between Peisander and Sophoklés, one of the Athenian 
probili, mentioned in Aristotel. Rhetoric. iii, 18,2. There was no other 
occasion on which the Four Hundred were ever publicly thrown upon their 
defence at Athens. 

This was not Sophoklés the tragic poet, but another person of the same 
name, who appears afterwards as one of the oligarchy of Thirty. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 97. Kat éxxAnotav fvvédeyov, piav wév ebddc réTe TpOTov 
é¢ THY IIlvika KaAovpévny, obrrep Kal adAoTE eiwdecar, év yrEP Kal TOdE TETpA- 
Kooiovg Katamavoavtes TOoig TEevTaKLoylAtiotc ébyndicavto Ta mpay- 
pata mapadoivar’ civat d& avTGv, brocot kal brTAa Twapéyor- 
Tal’ Kal pioddy u7déva GépeLy, undEuia apy7, EL O& U7, éxapatov éexolHoavTo. 
*Eyiyvovto 62 Kai dAAat borepov TvKvai ExkAjotat, a@ ov Kal vomovdéTac 
Kal tTdAda EngbicarvtTo é¢ THY TOALTELaY. 

In this passage I dissent from the commentators on two points. First, 
they understand this number Five Thousand as a real definite list of citizens, 
containing five thousand names, neither more nor less. Secondly, they con- 
strue vouotérac, not in the ordinary meaning which it bears in Athenian 
constitutional language, but in the sense of Svyypa¢geic¢ (c. 67), “ persons to 
model the constitution, corresponding to the Svyypaget¢ appointed by the 
aristocratical party a little before,” to use the words of Dr. Arnold. 

As to the first point, which is sustained also by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. 
ch. xxvili, vol. ivy, p.51, 2d ed.), Dr. Arnold really admits what is the 
ground of my opinion, when he says: “ Of course the number of citizens 
capable of providing themselves with heavy arms must have much exceeded 
five thousand: and it is said in the defence of Polystratus, one of the Four 
Hundred (Lysias, p. 675, Reisk.), that he drew up a list of nine thousand. 
But we must suppose that all who could furnish heavy arms were eligible 
into the number of the Five Thousand, whether the members were fixed on by 
lot, by election, or by rotation; as it had been proposed to appoint the Four 
Hundred by rotation out of the Five Thousand (viii, 93).” 

Dr. Arnold here throws out a supposition which by no means conforms 
to the exact sense of the words of Thucydidés —eivac d& avtay, érocot xal 
Onda mapéyovra. These words distinctly signify, that all who furnished 
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first assembly held in the Pnyx. The archons, the senate of 
Five Hundred, etc., were renewed : after which many other assem- 





heavy arms should be of the Five Thousand ; should belong of right to that body : 
which is something different from beng eligible into the number of the Five 
Thousand, either by lot, rotation, or otherwise. The language of Thucydidés, 
when he describes, in the passage referred to by Dr. Arnold, e. 93, the pro- 
jected formation of the Four Hundred by rotation out of the Five Thousand, 
is very different: kat é« rovTwv év péper Tod¢ TeTpakociovg EceoFat, etc. 
M. Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, bk. ii, ch. 21, p. 268, Eng. Tr.) is not 
satisfactory in his description of this event. 

The idea which I conceive of the Five Thousand, as a number existing 
from the commencement only in talk and imagination, neither realized nor 
intended to be realized, coincides with the full meaning of this passage of 
Thucydidés, as well as with everything which he had before said about them. 

I will here add that émoco: éxAa rapéyovrat means persons furnishing 
arms, not for themselves alone, but for others also (Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 
4,15.) 

As to the second point, the signification of vouotérac, I stand upon the 
general use of that word in Athenian political language: see the explana- 
tion earlier in this History, vol. v, ch. xlvi, p.373. It is for the commenta- 
tors to produce some justification of the unusual meaning which they assign 
to it : ‘“‘ persons to model the constitution ; commissioners who drew up the 
new constitution,’ as Dr. Arnold, in concurrence with the rest, translates it. 
Until some justification is produced, I venture to believe that vouotéraz is a 
word which would not be used in that sense with reference to nominees 
chosen by the democracy, and intended to act with the democracy ; for it 
implies a final, decisive, authoritative determination ; whereas the fuyypa¢eic, 
or “commissioners to draw up a constitution,” were only invested with the 
function of submitting something for approbation to the public assembly or 
competent authority ; that is, assuming that the public assembly remained 
an efficient reality. 

Moreover, the words xa? 7a/Aa would hardly be used in immediate se- 
quence to vouovérac, if the latter word meant that which the commentators 
suppose : ‘Commissioners for framing a constitution, and the other things 
towards the constitution.’ Such commissioners are surely far too prominent 
and initiative in their function to be named in this way. Let us add, that 
the most material items in the new constitution, if we are so to call it, have 
already been distinctly specified as settled by public vote, before these vowo- 
Wérar are even named. 

It is important to notice, that even the Thirty, who were named six years 
afterwards to draw up a constitution, at the moment when Sparta was mis- 
tress of Athens, and when the people were thoroughly put down, are not 
called Nowoéra:, but are named by a eircumlocution equivalent to Evyypa- 
geic—Edoke tO Ojuw, Tpraxovra dvdpag éAéoBat, of Tode maTpiovg vouove Evy- 
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blies were also held, in which nomothetz, dikasts, and other in- - 
stitutions essential to the working of the democracy, were consti- 
tuted. Various other votes were also passed; especially one, on 
the proposition of Kritias, seconded by Theramenés,! to restore 
Alkibiadés and some of his friends from exile; while messages 
were farther despatched, both to him and to the armament at 
Samos, doubtless confirming the recent nomination of generals, 
apprizing them of what had recently occurred at Athens, as well 
as bespeaking their full concurrence and unabated efforts against 
the common enemy. 

Thucydidés bestows marked eulogy upon the general spirit of 
moderation and patriotic harmony which now reigned at Athens, 
and which directed the political proceedings of the people.2 But 
he does not countenance the belief, as he has been sometimes 
understood, nor is it true in point of fact, that they now intro- 
duced a new constitution. Putting an end to the oligarchy, and 
to the rule of the Four Hundred, they restored the old democracy 





ypawoval, ka? od¢ roditevoover.— Alpedévrec dé, é@ gj Te Svyyparpat vououg 
ka? ovotwac ToAttEebooLvTo, TovTOUE pév del E“EARov Evyypadetv TE Kal aro- 
deckvbvat, etc. (Xenophon, Hellen. ii, 3, 2-11.) Xenophon calls Kritias and 
Chariklés the nomothetz of the Thirty (Memor. i, 2, 30), but this is not 
democracy. 

For the signification of Nowodérn¢ (applied most generally to Solon, 
sometimes to others, either by rhetorical looseness or by ironical taunt), or 
Noyedérat, a numerous body of persons chosen and sworn, see Lysias cont. 
Nikomach. sects. 3, 33,37; Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 81-85, c.14, p. 38, 
where the nomothete are a sworn body of Five Hundred, exercising, con- 
jointly with the senate, the function of accepting or rejecting laws proposed 
to them. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 33. Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. ec. 5, and Dio- 
dorus, xiii, 38-42) mentions Theramenés as the principal author of the 
decree for restoring Alkibiadés from exile. But the precise words of the elegy 
composed by Kritias, wherein the latter vindicates this proceeding to him- 
self, are cited by Plutarch, and are very good evidence. Doubtless many of 
the leading men supported, and none opposed, the proposition. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 97. Kat oby qxiota O67 TOV TPOTov ypovoy éré ye éuod ’ATy- 
vaiot paivovtat ed ToAtTetoavTec: petpia yap H TE é¢ Tod¢e GAiyoug Kai Tod¢ 
moAAovde SvyKpacic éyéveTo, kai x TOVNpGY TOY TpayLaTwY yevouévwv TOUTO 
TpOTOv avyveyKe THY TOALY. 

I refer the reader to a note on this passage in one of my former volumes, 
and on the explanation given of it by Dr. Arnold (see vol. y, ch. xlvy, p. 330). 
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seemingly with only two modifications, first, the partial limita- 
tion of the right of suffrage; next, the discontinuance of all 
payment for political functions. The impeachment against Anti- 
phon, tried immediately afterwards, went before the senate and 
the dikastery exactly according to the old democratical forms of 
procedure. But we must presume that the senate, the dikasts, 
the nomothetz, the ekklesiasts, or citizens who attended the as- 
sembly, the public orators who prosecuted state-criminals, or de- 
fended any law when it was impugned, must have worked for the 
time without pay. 

Moreover, the two modifications above mentioned were of little 
practical effect. The exclusive body of Five Thousand citizens, 
professedly constituted at this juncture, was neither exactly real- 
ized, nor long retained. It was constituted, even now, more as a 
nominal than as a real limit; a nominal total, yet no longer a 
mere blank, as the Four Hundred had originally produced it, but 
containing, indeed, a number of individual names greater than 
the total, and without any assignable line of demarkation. The 
mere fact, that every one who furnished a panoply was entitled 
to be of the Five Thousand,—and not they alone, but others 
besides,! — shows that no care was taken to adhere either to that 
or to any other precise number. If we may credit a speech 
composed by Lysias,? the Four Hundred had themselves, after 
the demolition of their intended fortress at Ectioneia, and when 
power was passing out of their hands, appointed a committee of 
their number to draw up for the first time a real list of The Five 
Thousand; and Polystratus, a member of that committee, takes 
credit with the succeeding democracy for having made the list 
comprise nine thousand names instead of five thousand. As this 
list of Polystratus — if, indeed, it ever existed —was never 
either published or adopted, I merely notice the description given 
of it, to illustrate my position that the number Five Thousand 
was now understood on all sides as an indefinite expression for a 


1 The words of Thucydidés (viii, 97), eivar 0 abt Gv, brocor kal 6rd 
mapéxovrat, show that this body was not composed exclusively of those who 
furnished panoplies. It could never have been intended, for example, to 
exclude the hippeis, or knights. 

? Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675, Reisk. 
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suffrage extensive, but not universal. The number had been first 
invented ty Antiphon and the leaders of the Four Hundred, to 
cloak their own usurpation and intimidate the democracy: next, 
it served the purpose of Theramenés and the minority of the 
Four Hundred, as a basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic 
opposition, to use modern phraseology, within the limits of the 
oligarchy ; that is, without appearing to overstep principles 
acknowledged by the oligarchy themselves: lastly, it was em- 
ployed by the democratical party generally as a convenient mid- 
dle term to slide back into the old system, with as little dispute 
as possible ; for Alkibiadés and the armament had sent word home 
that they adhered to the Five Thousand, and to the abolition of 
salaried civil functions.! , 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, espe- 
cially with the expansive numerical construction now adopted, 
was of little value either to themselves or to the state ;2 while it 
was an insulting shock to the feelings of the excluded multitude, 
especially to brave and active seamen like the parali. Though 
prudent as a step of momentary transition, it could not stand, nor 
was any attempt made to preserve it in permanence, amidst a 
community so long accustomed to universal citizenship, and where 
the necessities of defence against the enemy called for energetic 
efforts from all the citizens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of the Five 
Thousand themselves would soon become tired, not less than the 
poorer freemen, of serving without pay, as senators or in other 
ways; so that nothing but absolute financial deficit would pre- 
vent the reéstablishment, entire or partial, of the pay.2 And 
that deficit was never so complete as to stop the disbursement of 





' Thucyd. viii, 86. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 92. TO mév KaTacTHaaL peToYoVg ToGobTOVE, avTLKpYS av 
Ojuov yobpevot, ete. 

3 See the valuable financial inscriptions in M. Boeckh’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, part i, nos. 147, 148, which attest considerable disbursements for 
the diobely in 410-409 z.c. 

Nor does it seem that there was much diminution during these same years 
in the private expenditure and ostentation of the Chorégi at the festivals 
and other exhibitions : see the Oration xxi, of Lysias —’AmoAoyia Awpodo- 
kiac, c. 1, 2, pp. 698-700, Reiske. 
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the diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each citizen on occa- 
sion of various religious festivals. Such distribution continued 
without interruption; though perhaps the number of occasions on 
which it was made may have been lessened. 

How far or under what restriction, any reéstablishment of civil 
pay obtained footing during the seven years between the Four 
Hundred and the Thirty, we cannot say. But leaving this point 
undecided, we can show, that within a year after the deposition of 
the Four Hundred, the suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand 
expanded into the suffrage of all Athenians without exception, or 
into the full antecedent democracy. A memorable decree, passed , 
about eleven months after that event,—at the commencement 
of the archonship of Glaukippus (June 410 8.c.), when the 
senate of Five Hundred, the dikasts, and other civil functiona- 
ries, were renewed for the coming year, pursuant to the ancient 
democratical practice, — exhibits to us the full democracy not 
merely in action, but in all the glow of feeling called forth by a 
recent restoration. It seems to have been thought that this first 
renewal of archons and other functionaries, under the revived 
democracy, ought to be stamped by some emphatic proclamation 
of sentiment, analogous to the solemn and heart-stirring oath 
taken in the preceding year at Samos. Accordingly, Demophan- 
tus proposed and carried a (psephism or) decree,! prescribing the 
form of an oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand by the 
democratical constitution. 

The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. “If any 
man subvert the democracy at Athens, or hold any magistracy 
after the democracy has been subverted, he shall be an enemy 
of the Athenians. Let him be put to death with impunity, and 
let his property be confiscated to the public, with the reservation 
of a tithe to Athéné. Let the man who has killed him, and the ac- 
complice privy to the act, be accounted holy and of good religious 


1 About the date of this psephism, or decree, see Boeckh, Staatshaushal- 
tung der Athener, vol. ii, p. 168, in the comment upon sundry inscriptions 
appended to his work, not included in the English translation by Mr, 
Lewis ; also Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, sect. ii, pp. 6-10. Wachsmuth 


erroneously places the date of it after the Thirty; see Hellen. Alterth. ii, 
ix, p. 267. 
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odor. Let all Athenians swear an oath under the sacrifice of 
full-g1own victims, in their respective tribes and demes, to kill 
him.! Let the oath be as follows: ‘1 will kill with my own 
hand, if I am able, any man who shall subvert the democracy at 
Athens, or who shall hold any office in future after the democ- 
racy has been subverted, or shall rise in arms for the purpose of 
making himself a despot, or shall help the despot to establish 
himself. And if any one else shall kill him, I will account the 
slayer to be holy as respects both gods and demons, as having 
slain an enemy of the Athenians. And I engage by word, by 
deed, and by vote, to sell his property and make over one-half 
of the proceeds to the slayer, without withholding anything. If 
any man shall perish in slaying or in trying to slay the despot, 
I will be kind both to him and to his children, as to Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, and their descendants. And I hereby break 
and renounce all oaths which have been sworn hostile to the 
Athenian people, either at Athens or at the camp (at Samos) or 
elsewhere.2’ Let all Athenians swear this as the regular oath, 
immediately before the festival of the Dionysia, with sacrifice and 
full-grown victims;3 invoking upon him who keeps it, good 





' Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 95-99. (c. 16, p. 48, R.) —‘O 0” droxrei- 
vag Tov TadTa ToLhoavTa, Kal 6 cvuBovdeioac, bovog EoTw Kal EvayHe. ’Opdcat 
SA Snvaiovg Gxavrac, Ka lepdy Tereiov, KaTa GvAGG Kai KaTa 
Sb wove, dxoxteivery Tov TaiTa ToLjoarTa. 

The comment of Sievers (Commentationes De Xenophontis Hellenicis, 
Berlin, 1833, pp. 18, 19) on the eyents of this time, is not clear. 

2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 95-99. (c. 16, p.48, R.) “Ozoaor 0 dpxoe 
duopovtar ASHryow 7) bv TO oTpaTOTESY 7] GAdovE Tov évavTiot TO 
O7um Tov AInvaiwr, Adw Kal adinut. 

To what particular anti-constitutional oaths allusion is here made, we 
cannot tell. All those of the oligarchical conspirators, both at Samos and 
at Athens, are doubtless intended to be abrogated: and this oath, like that 
of the armament at Samos (Thucyd. viii, 75), is intended to be sworn by 
every one, including those who had before been members of the oligarchi- 
cal conspiracy. Perhaps it may also be intended to abrogate the covenant 
sworn by the members of the political clubs or Svywpoovac among them- 
selves, in so far as it pledged them ‘o anti-constitutional acts (Thucyd. viii, 
54-81). 

3 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 95-99, (c. 16, p. 48, R.) Taira dé oyo- 
cavtav ’ASnvator ravrec Kav lepéw TeAciny, Tov vopspov bpKov, Tpe 
Atovvcior, etc. 

VOL. VII. 4* 6oe. 
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things in abundance ; but upon him who breaks it, destruction for 
himself as well as for his family.” 

Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians not only 
passed in senate and public assembly, less than a year after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred, but also caused to be engraved 
ona column close to the door of the senate-house. It plainly 
indicates, not merely that the democracy had returned, but an 
unusual intensity of democratical feeling along with it. The 
constitution which ail the Athenians thus swore to maintain by 
the most strenuous measures of defence, must have been a con- 
stitution in which al/ Athenians had political rights, not one of 
Five Thousand privileged persons excluding the rest! This de- 
cree became invalid after the expulsion of the Thirty, by the 
general resolution then passed not to act upon any laws passed 
before the archonship of Eukleidés, unless specially reénacted. . 
But the column on which it stood engraved still remained, and 
the words were read upon it, at least down to the time of the 
orator Lykurgus, eighty years afterwards.? 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, and the 
transfer of political power to the Five Thousand, which took 
place in the first public assembly held after the defeat off Ere- 
tria, was sufficient to induce most of the violent leaders of the 
Four Hundred forthwith to leave Athens. Peisander, Alexiklés, 
and others, went off secretly to Dekeleia:3 Aristarchus alone 





1 Those who think that a new constitution was established, after the de- 
position of the Four Hundred, are perplexed to fix the period at which the 
old democracy was restored. K.F. Hermann and others suppose, without 
any special proof, that it was restored at the time when Alkibiadés returned 
to Athens in 407 p.c. See K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staats Alterthiimer, s. 
167, note 13. 

? Lykurgus ady. Leokrat. sect. 131, c. 31, p. 225: compare Demosthen. 
ady. Leptin. sect. 138, ¢. 34, p. 506. 

If we wanted any proof, how perfectly reckless and unmeaning is the 
mention of the name of Solon by the orators, we should find it in this pas- 
sage of Andokidés. He calls this psephism of Demophantus a law of Solon 
(seet. 96) : see above in this History, vol. iii, ch. xi, p. 122. 

3 'Thucyd. viii, 98. Most of these fugitives returned six years afterwards, 
after the battle of Aigospotami, when the Athenian people again became 
subject to an oligarchy in the persons of the Thirty. Several of them be- 
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made his flight the means of inflicting a new wound upon his 
couniry. Being among the number of the generals, he availed 
himself of this authority to march— with some of the rudest. 
among those Scythian archers, who did the police duty of the city 
—to CEnoé, on the Beeotian frontier, which was at that moment 
under siege by a body of Corinthians and Beeotians united. 
Aristarchus, in concert with the besiegers, presented himself to 
the garrison, and acquainted them that Athens and Sparta had 
just concluded peace, one of the conditions of which was that 
(Enoé should be surrendered to the Beeotians. He therefore, as 
general, ordered them to evacuate the place, under the benefit of a 
truce to return home. ‘The garrison having been closely blocked 
up, and kept wholly ignorant of the actual condition of politics, 
obeyed the order without reserve; so that the Beeotians acquired 
possession of this very important frontier position, a new thorn 
in the side of Athens, besides Dekeleia.! 

Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored, and the 
divorce between the city and the armament at Samos terminated, 
after an interruption of about four months by the successful con- 
spiracy of the Four Hundred. It was only by a sort of miracle 
— or rather by the incredible backwardness and stupidity of her 
foreign enemies —that Athens escaped alive from this nefarious 
aggression of her own ablest and wealthiest citizens. That the 
victorious democracy should animadvert upon and punish the 
principal actors concerned in it, — who had satiated their own 
selfish ambition at the cost of so much suffering, anxiety, and 
peril to their country, — was nothing more than rigorous justice. 
But the circumstances of the case were peculiar: for the counter- 
revolution had been accomplished partly by the aid of a minority 
among the Four Hundred themselves, — 'Theramenés, Aristo- 
kratés, and others, together with the Board of Elders called Pro- 
buli, — all of whom had been, at the outset, either principals or 


came members of the senate which worked under the Thirty (Lysias cont. 
Agorat. sect. 80, c. 18. p. 495). 

Whether Aristotelés and Chariklés were among the number of the Four 
Hundred who now went into exile, as Wattenbach affirms (De Quadringent. 
Ath. Factione, p. 66), seems not clearly made out. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 89,90. ’Apiocrapyoc, avnp év roi¢c waAtora Kal éx TAeiaToOV 
évartioc TO nua, ete. 
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accomplices in that system of terrorism and assassination, where- 
by the democracy had been overthrown and the oligarchical 
rulers established in the senate-house. The earlier operations 
of the conspiracy, therefore, though among its worst features, 
could not be exposed to inquiry and trial without compromising 
these parties as fellow-criminals. 'Theramenés evaded this difli- 
culty, by selecting for animadversion a recent act of the majority 
of the Four Hundred, which he and his partisans had opposed, and 
on which therefore he had no interests adverse either to justice 
or to the popular feeling. He stood foremost to impeach the last 
embassy sent by the Four Hundred to Sparta, sent with instruc- 
tions to purchase peace and alliance at almost any price, and 
connected with the construction of the fort at Ectioneia for the 
reception of an enemy’s garrison. This act of manifest treason, 
in which Antiphon, Phrynichus, and ten other known envoys were: 
concerned, was chosen as the special matter for public trial and 
punishment, not less on public grounds than with a view to his 
own favor in the renewed democracy. But the fact that it was 
Theramenés who thus denounced his old friends and fellow-con- 
spirators, aiter having lent hand and heart to their earlier and 
not less guilty deeds, was long remembered as a treacherous be- 
trayal, and employed in after days as an excuse for atrocious 
injustice against himself.! 

Of the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all except 
Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés, seem to 
have already escaped to Dekeleia or elsewhere. Phrynichus, as 
Ihave mentioned a few pages above, had been assassinated several 
days before. Respecting his memory, a condemnatory vote had 
already been just passed by the restored senate of Five Hundred, 
decreeing that his property should be confiscated and his house 
razed to the ground, and conferring the gift of citizenship, to- 
gether with a pecuniary recompense, on two foreigners who 





’ Lysias cont. Eratosthen, c. 11, p. 427, sects. 66-68. BovAduevog dé (The- 
ramenés) T6 iperépw TAHVEL TLoTOC Ookely eival,’AvTidavTa Kai ’"ApyEeTTOAE- 
pov, dlAtarove évtac abt@, KaTHnyopGv aréxTewev: Eig TocodToy dé Kakiag 
hASev, Gote dua wév bid tiv xpd¢ éxeivove riotev bude KaredovdA boaTo, Sia 
d& THY TpdG bude Tod¢e didouc admdAEceD. 

Comp we Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3. 30-33 
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claimed to have assassinated him.! The other three, Antiphon, 
Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés,? were presented in name to the 
senate by the generals, of whom probably Theramenés was one, 
as having gone on a mission to Sparta for purposes of mischief 
to Athens, partly on board an enemy’s ship, partly through the 
Spartan garrison at Dekeleia. Upon this presentation, doubtless 
a document of some length and going into particulars, a senator 
named Andron moved: That the generals, aided by any ten sena- 
tors whom they may choose, do seize the three persons accused, 
and hold them in custody for trial; that the thesmothetz do send 
to each of the three a formal summons, to prepare themselves for 
trial on a future day before the dikastery, on the charge of high 
treason, and do bring them to trial on the day named; assisted 
by the generals, the ten senators chosen as auxiliaries, and any 
other citizen who may please to take part, as their accusers. 
Each of the three was to be tried separately, and, if condemned, 


1 That these votes, respecting the memory and the death of Phrynichus, 
preceded the trial of Antiphon, we may gather from the concluding words 
of the sentence passed upon Antiphon: see Plutarch, Vit. x, Oratt. p. 834, 
B: compare Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 313. 

Both Lysias and Lykurgus, the orators, contain statements about the 
death of Phrynichus which are not in harmony with Thucydidés. Both 
these orators agree in reporting the names of the two foreigners who claim 
ed to have slain Phrynichus, and whose claim was allowed by the people 
afterwards, in a formal reward and vote of citizenship, Thrasybulus of Kal- 
ydon, Apollodorus of Megara (Lysias cont. Agorat. c. 18, 492; Lykurg. 
cont. Leokrat. c. 29, p. 217). 

Lykurgus says that Phrynichus was assassinated by night, “near the 
fountain, hard by the willow-trees:” which is quite contradictory to Thu- 
cydidés, who states that the deed was done in daylight, and in the market- 
place. Agoratus, against whom the speech of Lysias is directed, pretended 
to have been one of the assassins, and claimed reward on that score. 

The story of Lykurgus, that the Athenian people, on the proposition of 
Kritias, exhumed and brought to trial the dead bodyof Phrynichus, and that 
Aristarchus and Alexiklés were put to death for undertaking its defence, is 
certainly in part false, and probably wholly false. Aristarchus was then at 
Ginoé, Alexiklés at Dekeleia. 

2 Onomaklés had been one of the colleagues of Phrynichus, as general of 
the armament in Jonia, in the preceding autumn (Thucyd. viii, 25). 

In one of the Biographies of Thucydidés (p. xxii, in Dr. Arnold’s edition), 
it is stated that Onomaklés was executed along with the other two ; but the 
document cited in the Pseudo-Plutarch contradicts this. 
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was to be dealt with according to the penal law of the city against 
traitors, or persons guilty of treason.! 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were at Athens, or 
at least were supposed to be there, on the day when this reso- 
lution was passed by the senate, yet, before it was executed, 
Onomaklés had fled; so that Antiphon and Archeptolemus only 
were imprisoned for trial. They too must have had ample op- 
portunity for leaving the city, and we might have presumed that 
Antiphon would have thought it quite as necessary to retire as 
Peisander and Alexiklés. So acute a man as he, at no time very 
popular, must have known that now at least he had drawn the 
sword against his fellow-citizens in a manner which could never 
be forgiven. However, he chose voluntarily to stay: and this 
man, who had given orders for taking off so many of the 
democratical speakers by private assassination, received from the 
democracy, when triumphant, full notice and fair trial on a dis- 
tinct and specific charge. The speech which he made in his 
defence, though it did not procure acquittal, was listened to, not 
merely with patience, but with admiration ; as we may judge from 
the powerful and lasting effect which it produced. Thucydidés 
describes it as the most magnificent defence against a capital 
charge which had ever come before him ;? and the poet Agathon, 
doubtless a hearer, warmly complimented Antiphon on his elo- 
quence; to which the latter replied, that the approval of one such 
discerning judge was in his eyes an ample compensation for 
the unfriendly verdict of the multitude. Both he and Archep- 
tolemus were found guilty by the dikastery and condemned to 
the penalties of treason. They were handed over to the magis- 
trates called the Eleven, the chiefs of executive justice at Athens, 
to be put to death by the customary draught of hemlock. Their 


1 Plutarch, Vit. x, Oratt. p. 834; compare Xenophon, Hellenic. i, 7, 22. 

Apoléxis was one of the accusers of Antiphon: see Harpokration, v. =ta- 
OLOTNC. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 68; Aristotel. Ethic. Eudem. iii, 5. 

Riihnken seems quite right (Dissertat. De Antiphont. p. 818, Reisk.) in 
considering the oration epi weractacewc to be Antiphon’s defence of himself; 
though Westermann (Geschichte der Griesch. Beredsamkeit, p. 277) con- 
troverts this opinion. This oration is alluded to in several of the articles in 
Harpokration. : 
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properties were confiscated, their houses were directed to be 
razed, and the vacant site to be marked by columns, with the 
inscription: “The residence of Antiphon the traitor, —of Ar- 
cheptolemus the traitor.” They were not permitted to be buried 
either in Attica, or in any territory subject to Athenian dominion.! 
Their children, both legitimate and illegitimate, were deprived 
of the citizenship; and the citizen who should adopt any 
descendant of either of them, was to be himself in like manner 
disfranchised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the dikastery, pursuant to the 
Athenian law of treason. It was directed to be engraved on the 
same brazen column as the decree of honor to the slayers of 
Phrynichus. From that column it was transcribed, and has thus 
passed into history.! 








1 So, Themistoklés. as a traitor, was not allowed to be buried in Attica 
(Thueyd. i, 138 ; Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Themistocl. ii, 10). His friends are 
said to have brought his bones thither secretly. 

? It is given at length in Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. x, Oratt. pp. 833, 834. It 
was preserved by Ceecilius, a Sicilian and rhetorical teacher, of the Augus- 
tan age ; who possessed sixty orations ascribed to Antiphon, twenty-five of 
which he considered spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom Kalleschrus sued for in marriage, pursu- 
unt to the forms of law, being entitled to do so on the score of near relation- 
ship (émedsxacaro). Kalleschrus was himself one of the Four Hundred, 
perhaps a brother of Kritias. It seems singular that the legal power of suing 
at law for a female in marriage, by right of near kin (rod éridixaleo Sar), 
could extend to a female disfranchised and debarred from all rights of citi 
zenship. 

If we may believe Harpokration, Andron, who made the motion in the 
senate for sending Antiphon and Archeptolemus to trial, had been himself 
a member of the Four Hundred oligarchs, as well as Theramenés (Harp. v. 
*Avdpur). 

The note of Dr. Amold upon that passage (viii, 68) wherein Thucydidés 
calls Antiphon dpet7 oidevdg torepoc, “ inferior to no man in virtue,” well 
deserves to be consulted. This passage shows, in a remarkable manner, what 
were the political and private qualities which determined the esteem of Thu- 
cydidés. It shows that his sympathies went along with the oligarchical party; 
and that, while the exaggerations of opposition-speakers, or demagogues, 
such as those which he imprtes to Kleon and Hyperbolus, provoked his bit- 
ter hatred, exaggerations of the oligarchical warfare, or multiplied assassi- 
nations, did not make him like a man the worse. But it shows, at the same 
time, his great candor in the narration of facts; for he gives an undisguised 
revelation both of the assassinations. and of the treason. of Antiphon 
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How many of the Four Hundred oligarchs actually came to 
trial or were punished, we have no means of knowing; but there 
is ground for believing that none were put to death except Anti- 
phon and Archeptolemus, perhaps also Aristarchus, the betrayer 
of GEnoé to the Beeotians. The latter is said to have been 
formally tried and condemned :! though by what accident he 
afterwards came into the power of the Athenians, after having 
once effected his escape, we are not informed. The property of 
Peisander, he himself having escaped, was confiscated, and grant- 
ed either wholly or in part as a recompense to Apollodorus, one 
of the assassins of Phrynichus:2 probably the property of the 
other conspicuous fugitive oligarchs was confiscated also. Poly- 
stratus, another of the Four Hundred, who had only become a 
member of that body a few days before its fall, was tried during 
absence, which absence his defenders afterwards accounted for, 
by saying that he had been wounded in the naval battle of Ere- 
tria, and heavily fined. It seems that each of the Four Hundred 
was called on to go through an audit and a trial of accountability, 
according to the practice general at Athens with magistrates going 
out of office. Such of them as did not appear to this trial were 
condemned to fine, to exile, or to have their names recorded as 
traitors: but most of those who did appear seem to have been 
acquitted ; partly, we are told, by bribes to the logiste, or auditing 
officers, though some were condemned either to fine or to partial 
political disability, along with those hoplites who had been the 
most marked partisans of the Four Hundred.? 





1 Xenoph. Hellenic. i, 7,28. This is the natural meaning of the passage ; 
though it may also mean that a day for trial was named, but that Aristar- 
chus did not appear. Aristarchus may possibly have been made prisoner in 
one of the engagements which took place between the garrison of Dekeleia 
and the Athenians. The Athenian exiles in a body established themselves 
at Dekeleia, and carried on constant war with the citizens at Athens: see 
Lysias, De Bonis Niciz Fratris, Or. xviii, ch.4, p. 604: Pro Polystrato, Orat. 
Xx, ¢. 7, p. 688; Andokidés de Mysteriis, c.17, p. 50. 

2 Lysias, De Olea Sacra; Or. vii, ch. ii, p. 263, Reisk. 

3“ Quadringentis ipsa dominatio fraudi non fuit ; imo qui cum Theramene 
et Aristocrate steterant, in magno honore habiti sunt: omnibus autem ra- 
tiones reddendz fuerunt ; qui solum vertissent, proditores judicati sunt, 
nomina in publico proposita,.” (Wattenbach, De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 65.) 
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Indistinctly as we make out the particular proceedings of the 
Athenian people at this restoration of the democracy, we know 











From the psephism of Patrokleidés, passed six years subsequently, after 
the battle of AXgospotamos, we learn that the names of such among the Four 
Hundred as did not stay to take their tfial, were engraved on pillars distinct 
from those who were tried and condemned either to fine or to various disa- 
bilities ; Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 75-78: Ka? éca évéuara Tov TeTpa- 
kooiwv tide éyyéypantat, 7) GAdo TL rept TOV év TH ddAtyapyxia TpaySévTov 
gore mov yeypaupévov, TARY OnOCa Ev OTHAaLCG yéypaenTal TOP 
uy éevbade petvavtor, ete. These last names, as the most criminal, 
were excepted from the amnesty of Patrokleidés. 

We here see that there were two categories among the condemned Four 
Hundred: 1. Those who remained to stand the trial of accountability, and 
were condemned either to a fine which they could not pay, or to some posi- 
tive disability. 2. Those who did not remain to stand their trial, and were 
condemned par contumace. 

Along with the first category we find other names besides those of the 
Four Hundred, found guilty as their partisans: dAAo tt (dvoua) rept Tov 
év TH OAtyapyia rpaySévtwv. Among these partisans we may rank the sol- 
diers mentioned a little before, sect. 75: of otpari@rat, oi¢ bre Ew Epmer- 
vav int TOV TYPavvan TH TOAEL, TA ev GAda HY Urep Toi¢ GAAoLE 
monirate, eimeivy 0 év TO Onuw ovK t&jv adtoi¢ odd? BovAcica, where the 
preposition éz? seems to signify not simply contemporaneousness, but a sort 
of intimate connection, like the phrase éx? mpoorarov oixeiv (see Matthia, 
Gr. Gr. sect. 584; Kiihner, Gr. Gr. sect. 611). 

The oration of Lysias pro Polystrato is on several points obscure: but we 
make out that Polystratus was one of the Four Hundred who did not come 
to stand his trial of accountability, and was therefore condemned in his 
absence. Seyere accusations were made against him, and he was falsely 
asserted to be the cousin, whereas he was in reality only fellow-demot, of 
Phrynichus (sects. 20, 24,11). The defence explains his non-appearance, by 
saying that he had been wounded at the battle of Eretria, and that the trial 
took place immediately after the deposition of the Four Hundred (sects. 14, 
24). He was heavily fined, and deprived of his citizenship (sects. 15,33, 38). 
It would appear that the fine was greater than his property could discharge ; 
accordingly this fine, remaining unpaid, would become chargeable upon his 
sons after his death, and unless they could pay it, they would come into the 
situation of insolvent public debtors to the state, which would debar them 
from the exercise of the rights of citizenship, so long as the debt remained 
unpaid. But while Polystratus was alive, his sons were not liable to the 
state for the payment of his fine; and they therefore still remained citizens, 
and in the full exercise of their rights, though he was disfranchised. They 
were three sons, all of whom had served with credit as hoplites, and even as 
horsemen, in Sicily and elsewhere. In the speech before us, one of them 
prefers a petition to the dikastery, that the sentence passed against his father 
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from Thucydidés that their prudence and moderation were exem- 
plary. The eulogy, which he bestows in such emphatic terms 
upon their behavior at this juncture, is indeed doubly remark- 
able :! first, because it comes from an exile, not friendly to the 
democracy, and a strong admirer of Antiphon; next, because the 
juncture itself was one eminently trying to the popular morality, 
and likely to degenerate, by almost natural tendency, into excess 
of reactionary vengeance and persecution. ‘The democracy was 
now one hundred years old, dating from Kleisthenés, and fifty 
years old, even dating from the final reforms of Ephialtés and 
Periklés ; so that self-government and political equality were a 
part of the habitual sentiment of every man’s bosom, heightened 
in this case by the fact that Athens was not merely a democracy, 
but an imperial democracy, having dependencies abroad.2 At 
a moment when, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is barely 
able to keep up the struggle against her foreign enemies, a small 
knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking advantage of her 
weakness, contrive, by a tissue of fraud and force not less flagi- 
tious than skilfully combined, to concentrate in their own hands 
the powers of the state, and to tear from their countrymen the 
security against bad government, the sentiment of equal citizen- 
ship, and the long-established freedom of speech. Nor is this 
all: these conspirators not only plant an oligarchical sovereignty 
in the senate-house, but also sustain that sovereignty by inviting 
a foreign garrison from without, and by betraying Athens to her 
Peloponnesian enemies. Two more deadly injuries it is impossi- 





may be mitigated; partly on the ground that it was unmerited, being 
passed while his father was afraid to stand forward in his own defence, 
partly as recompense for distinguished military services of all the three sons. 
The speech was delivered at a time later than the battle of Kynosséma, in 
the autumn of this year (sect. 31), but not very long after the overthrow of 
the Four Hundred, and certainly, I think, long before the Thirty; so that 
the assertion of Taylor ( Vit. Lysiz, p. 55) that all the extant orations of 
Lysias bear date after the Thirty, must be received with this exception. 
This testimony of Thucydidés is amply sufficient to refute the vague 
assertions in the Oration xxv, of Lysias (Ajuov Karaivo.’ Aro. sects. 34, 35), 
about great enormities now committed by the Athenians ; though Mr. Mit- 
ford copies these assertions as if they were real history, referring them to a 
time four years afterwards (History of Greece, ch. xx, s. 1, vol. iv, p. 327). 
? Thucyd. viii, 68. 
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ble to imagine; and from neither of them would Athens have 
escaped, if her foreign enemy had manifested reasonable alacrity. 

Considering the immense peril, the narrow escape, and the im- 
paired condition in which Athens was left, notwithstanding her 
escape, we might well have expected in the people a violence of 
reactionary hostility such as every calm observer, while making 
allowance for the provocation, must nevertheless have condemned ; 
and perhaps somewhat analogous to that exasperation which, un- 
der very similar circumstances, had caused the bloody massacres 
at Korkyra.t And when we find that this is exactly the occasion 
which Thucydidés, an observer rather less than impartial, selecis 
to eulogize their good conduct and moderation, we are made 
deeply sensible of the good habits which their previous democ- 
racy must have implanted in them, and which now served as a 
corrective to the impulse of the actual moment. They had be- 
come familiar with the cementing force of a common sentiment ; 
they had learned to hold sacred the inviolability of law and jus- 
tice, even in respect to their worst enemy; and what was of not 
less moment, the frequency and freedom of political discussion had 
taught them not only to substitute the contentions of the tongue 
for those of the sword, but also to conceive their situation with 
its present and prospective liabilities, instead of being hurried 
away by blind retrospective vengeance against the past. 

There are few contrasts in Grecian history more memorable 
or more instructive, than that between this oligarchical conspiracy, 
conducted by some of the ablest hands at Athens, and the demo- 
cratical movement going on at the same time in Samos, among 
the Athenian armament and the Samian citizens. In the former, 
we have nothing but selfishness and personal ambition, from the 
beginning : first, a partnership to seize for their own advantage 
the powers of government; next, after this object has been 
accomplished, a breach among the partners, arising out of disap- 
pointment alike selfish. We find appeal made to nothing but 
the worst tendencies ; either tricks to practise upon the credulity 
of the people, or extra-judicial murders to work upon their fear. 
In the latter, on the contrary, the sentiment invoked is that of 
common patriotism, and equal, public-minded sympathy. That 





' See about the events in Korkyra, vol, vi, ch. 1, p. 283. 
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which we read in Thucydidés,— when the soldiers of the arma- 
ment and the Samian citizens, pledged themselves to each other 
by solemn oaths to uphold their democracy, to maintain harmony 
and good feeling with each other, to prosecute energetically the 
war against the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with 
the oligarchical conspirators at Athens, — is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history.1_ More- 
over, we recognize at Samos the same absence of reactionary 
vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the oligarchs, Athe- 
nian as well as Samian, has been repelled; although those oli- 
garchs had begun by assassinating Hyperbolus and others. 
There is throughout this whole democratical movement at Samos 
a generous exaltation of common sentiment over personal, and 
at the same time an absence of ferocity against opponents, such 
as nothing except democracy ever inspired in the Grecian bosom. 

It is, indeed, true that this was a special movement of generous 
enthusiasm, and that the details of a democratical government 
correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in the life of an indi- 
vidual, nor in that of a people, does the ordinary and every-day 
movement appear at all worthy of those particular seasons in 
which a man is lifted above his own level and becomes capable 
of extreme devotion and heroism. Yet such emotions, though 
their complete predominance is never otherwise than transitory, 
have their foundation in veins of sentiment. which are not even 
at other times wholly extinct, but count among the manifold forces 
tending to modify and improve, if they cannot govern, human 
action. Even their moments of transitory predominance leave 
a luminous track behind, and render the men who have passed 
through them more apt to conceive again the same generous 
impulse, through in fainter degree. It is one of the merits of 
Grecian democracy that it did raise this feeling of equal and 
patriotic communion: sometimes, and on rare occasions, like the 
scene at Samos, with overwhelming intensity, so as to impassion 
an unanimous multitude; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet 
such as gave some chance to an honest and eloquent orator, of 
making successful appeal to public feeling against corruption or 
selfishness. If we follow the movements of Antiphon and his 


— + 


1 'Thueyd. viii, 75. 
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fellow-conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous with the democrat- 
ical manifestations at Samos, we shall see that not only was no 
such generous impulse included in it, but the success of their 
scheme depended upon their being able to strike all common and 
active patriotism out of the Athenian bosom. Under the “ cold 
shade” of their oligarchy — even if we suppose the absence of 
cruelty and rapacity, which would probably soon have become rife 
had their dominion lasted, as we shall presently learn from the 
history of the second oligarchy of Thirty — no sentiment would 
have been left to the Athenian multitude except fear, servility, or 
at best a tame and dumb sequacity to leaders whom they neither 
chose nor controlled. To those who regard different forms of 
government as distinguished from each other mainly by the feel- 
ings which each tends to inspire in magistrates as well as citizens, 
the contemporaneous scenes of Athens and Samos will suggest 
instructive comparisons between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian 
democracy. 


CHAPTER LXITI. 


THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DEPOSITION 
OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS 
THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR. 


Tue oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens, installed in the 
senate-house about February or March 411 B.c., and deposed 
about July of the same year, after four or five months of danger 
and distraction such as to bring her almost within the grasp of 
her enemies, has now been terminated by the restoration of her 
democracy ; with what attendant circumstances, has been amply 
detailed. I now revert to the military and naval operations on 
the Asiatic coast, partly contemporaneous with the political dis- 
sensions at Athens, above described. 

It has already been stated that the Peloponnesian fleet of 
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ninety-four triremes,! having remained not less than eighty days 
idle at Rhodes, had come back to Milétus towards the end of 
March ; with the intention of proceeding to the rescue of Chios, 
which a portion of the Athenian armament under Strombichidés 
had been for some time besieging, and which was now in the 
greatest distress. The main Athenian fleet at Samos, however, 
prevented Astyochus from effecting this object, since he did not 
think it advisable to hazard a general battle. He was influenced 
partly by the bribes, partly by the delusions, of Tissaphernés, 
who sought only to wear out both parties by protracted war, and 
who now professed to be on the point of bringing up the Pheni- 
cian fleet to his aid. Astyochus had in his fleet the ships which 
had been brought over for codperation with Pharnabazus at the 
Hellespont, and which were thus equally unable to reach their 
destination. To meet this difficulty, the Spartan Derkyllidas 
was sent with a body of troops by land to the Hellespont, there 
to join Pharnabazus, in acting against Abydos and the neighbor- 
ing dependencies of Athens. Abydos; connected with Milétus 
by colonial ties, set the example of revolting from Athens to 
Derkyllidas and Pharnabazus; an example followed, two days 
afterwards, by the neighboring town of Lampsakus. 

It does not appear that there was at this time any Athenian 
force in the Hellespont; and the news of this danger to the em- 
pire in a fresh quarter, when conveyed to Chios, alarmed Strom- 
bichidés, the commander of the Athenian besieging armament. 
Though the Chians — driven to despair by increasing famine as 
well as by want of relief from Astyochus, and having recently 
increased their fleet to thirty-six triremes against the Athenian 
thirty-two, by the arrival of twelve ships under Leon, obtained 
from Milétus during the absence of Astyochus at Rhodes — had 
sallied out and fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athe- 
nians, with some advantage,? yet Strombichidés felt compelled 
immediately to carry away twenty-four triremes and a body of 
hoplites for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence the Chians 
became sufficiently masters of the sea to provision themselves 

1 Thucyd. viii, 44, 45. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 61,62. ovt« éAacooy éyovreg means a certain success, not 
very decisive. 
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afresh, though the Athenian armament and fortified post still 
remained on the island. Astyochus also was enabled to recall 
Leon with the twelve triremes to Milétus, and thus to strengthen 
his main fleet.! 

The present appears to have been the time, when the oligar- 
chical party both in the town and in the camp at Samos, were 
laying their plan of conspiracy as already recounted, and when 
the Athenian generals were divided in opinion, Charminus siding 
with this party, Leon and Diomedon against it. Apprized of the 
reigning dissension, Astyochus thought it a favorable opportunity 
for sailing with his whole fleet up to the harbor of Samos, and 
offering battle ; but the Athenians were in no condition to leave 
the harbor. He accordingly returned to Milétus, where he again 
remained inactive, in expectation, real or pretended, of the arri- 
val of the Phenician ships. But the discontent of his own troops, 
especially the Syracusan contingent, presently became uncontrol- 
lable. They not only murmured at the inaction of the arma- 
ment during this precious moment of disunion in the Athenian 
camp, but also detected the insidious policy of Tissaphernés in 
thus frittering away their strength without result; a policy still 
more keenly brought home to their feelings by his irregularity 
in supplying them with pay and provision, which caused serious 
distress. ‘To appease their clamors, Astyochus was compelled to 
call together a general assembly, the resolution of which was pro- 
~nounced in favor of immediate battle. He accordingly sailed from 
Milétus with his whole fleet of one hundred and twelve triremes 
round to the promontory of Mykalé immediately opposite Sa- 
mos, ordering the Milesian hoplites to cross the promontory by 
land to the same point. The Athenian fleet, now consisting of 
only eighty-two sail, in the absence of Strombichidés, was then 
moored near Glauké on the mainland of Mykalé; but the pub- 
lic decision just taken by the Peloponnesians to fight becoming 
known to them, they retired to Samos, not being willing to engage 
with such inferior numbers.” 

It seems to have been during this last interval of inaction 
on the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical party in Samos 
made their attempt and miscarried ; the reaction from which at- 





? Thucyd. viii, 63. 2 Thucyd. viii, 78, 79. 
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tempt brought about, with little delay, the great democratical 
manifestation, and solemn collective oath, of the Athenian arma- 
ment, coupled with the nomination of new, cordial, and unani- 
mous generals. They were now in high enthusiasm, anxious for 
battle with the enemy, and Strombichidés had been sent for im- 
mediately, that the fleet might be united against the main enemy 
at Milétus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, but had failed 
in his attempt on Abydos.! Having established a central fortified 
station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at Samos, which by his 
arrival was increased to one hundred and eight sail. He arrived 
in the night, when the Peloponnesian fleet was preparing to re- 
new its attack from Mykalé the next morning. It consisted of 
one hundred and twelve ships, and was therefore still superior in 
number to the Athenians. But having now learned both the ar- 
rival of Strombichidés, and the renewed spirit as well as unanimity 
of the Athenians, the Peloponnesian commanders did not venture 
to persist in their resolution of fighting. They returned back to 
Milétus, to the mouth of which harbor the Athenians sailed, and 
had the satisfaction of offering battle to an unwilling enemy.2 
Such confession of inferiority was well calculated to embitter 
still farther the discontents of the Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus. 
Tissaphernés had become more and more parsimonious in furnish- 
ing pay and supplies; while the recall of Alkibiadés to Samos, 
which happened just now, combined with the uninterrupted ap- 
parent intimacy between him and the satrap, confirmed their 
belief that the latter was intentionally cheating and starving 
them in the interest of Athens. At the same time, earnest invi- 
tations arrived from Pharnabazus, soliciting the cooperation of 
the fleet at the Hellespont, with liberal promises of pay and main- 
tenance. Klearchus, who had been sent out with the last squadron 
from Sparta, for the express purpose of going to aid Pharna- 
bazus, claimed to be allowed to execute his orders ; while Astyo- 
chus also, having renounced the idea of any united action, thought 
it now expedient to divide the fleet, which he was at a loss how 
to support. Accordingly, Klearchus was sent with forty triremes 
from Milétus to the Hellespont, yet with instructions to evade the 
Athenians at Samos, by first stretching out westward into the 





1 Thucyd. viii, 62. 2 Thucyd. viii, 79. 
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/£gean. Encountering severe storms, he was forced with the 
greater part of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even 
suffered so much damage as to return to Milétus, from whence he © 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his triremes, 
however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered the storm and 
pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, which was at this moment 
unguarded, since Strombichidés seems to have brought back all 
his squadron. Helixus passed on unopposed to Byzantium, a 
Doric city and Megarian colony, from whence secret invitations 
had already reached him, and which he now induced to revolt 
from Athens. This untoward news admonished the Athenian 
‘ generals at Samos, whose vigilance the circuitous route of Klear- 
chus had eluded, of the necessity of guarding the Hellespont, 
whither they sent a detachment, and even attempted in vain to 
recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh triremes afterwards pro- 
ceeded from Milétus to the Hellespont and Abydos,thus enabling 
the Peloponnesians to watch that strait as well as the Bosphorus 
and Byzantium,! and even to ravage the Thracian Chersonese. 
Meanwhile, the discontents of the fleet at Milétus broke out 
into open mutiny against Astyochus and Tissaphernés. Unpaid, 
and only half-fed, the seamen came together in crowds to talk 
over their grievances ; denouncing Astyochus as having betrayed 
them for his own profit to the satrap, who was treacherously 
ruining the armament under the inspirations of Alkibiadés. 
Even some of the officers, whose silence had been hitherto pur- 
chased, began to hold the same language ; perceiving that the 
mischief was becoming irreparable, and that the men were ac- 
tually on the point of desertion. Above all, the incorruptible 
Hermokratés of Syracuse, and Dorieus the Thurian commander, 
zealously espoused the claims of their seamen, who being mostly 
freemen (in greater proportion than the crews of the Pelopon- 
nesian ships), went in a body to Astyochus, with loud complaints 
and demand of their arrears of pay. But the Peloponnesian 
general received them with haughtiness and even with menace, 
lifting up his stick to strike the commander Dorieus while advo- 
cating their cause. Such was the resentment of the seamen that 
they rushed forward to pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took 





1 Thucyd. viii, 80-99. 
VOL. VIII. jag Bes. 706. 
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refuge, however, on a neighboring altar, so that no actual mischief 
was done.! 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the fleet. 
The Milesians, also, displeased and alarmed at the fort which 
Tissaphernés had built in their town, watched an opportunity of 
attacking it by surprise, and expelled his garrison. Though the 
armament in general, now full of antipathy against the satrap, 
sympathized in this proceeding, yet the Spartan commissioner 
Lichas censured it severely, and intimated to the Milesians that 
they, as well as the other Greeks in the king’s territory, were 
bound to be subservient to Tissaphernés withi all reasonable 
limits, and even to court him by extreme subservience, until the 
war should be prosperously terminated. It appears that in other 
matters also, Lichas had enforced instead of mitigating the au- 
thority of the satrap over them ; so that the Milesians now came 
to hate him vehemently,? and when he shortly afterwards died 
of sickness, they refused permission to bury him in the spot — 
probably some place of honor — which his surviving countrymen 
had fixed upon. Though Lichas in these enforcements only car- 
ried out the stipulations of his treaty with Persia, yet it is certain 
that the Milesians, instead of acquiring autonomy, according to 
the general promises of Sparta, were now farther from it than 
ever, and that imperial Athens had protected them against Persia 
much better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now almost 
at an end, when Mindarus arrived from Sparta as admiral to 
supersede Astyochus, who was summoned home and took his 
departure. Both Hermokratés and some Milesian deputies 
availed themselves of this opportunity to go to Sparta for the 
purpose of preferring complaints against Tissaphernés ; while the 
latter on his part sent thither an envoy named Gaulites, a Karian, 
brought up in equal familiarity with the Greek and Karian lan- 
guages, both to defend himself against the often-repeated charges 





' Thucyd. viii, 83, 84. 

® Thucyd. viii, 84. 'O wévrou Aiyag otte HpéoxeTo abroic, Eon Te xpHvat Tic- 
cadépver Kal dovdciery MiAnoiove Kal tovc dAAove év TH BactArwe Ta wéeTpLA, 
kai éruteparetery Ewe div tov TéAe“ov eb GOvTat. Oi d& McAqotor OpyilovTs 
te avTw kal da TavTa Kal dc’ GAAa rovovroTpora, etc. 
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of Hermokratés, that he had been treacherously withholding the pay 
under concert with Alkibiadés and the Athenians, and to denounce 
the Milesians on his own side, as having wrongfully demolished 
his fort.1 At the same time he thought it necessary to put for- 
ward a new pretence, for the purpose of strengthening the nego- 
tiations of his envoy at Sparta, soothing the impatience of the 
armament, and conciliating the new admiral Mindarus. He 
announced that the Phenician fleet was on the point of arriving 
at Aspendus in Pamphylia, and that he was going thither to meet 
it, for the purpose of bringing it up to the seat of war to codp- 
erate with the Peloponnesians. He invited Lichas to accompany 
him, and engaged to leave Tamos at Milétus, as deputy during 
his absence, with orders to furnish pay and maintenance to the 
fleet.2 

Mindarus, a new commander, without any experience of the 
mendacity of Tissaphernés, was imposed upon by this plausible 
assurance, and even captivated by the near prospect of so power- 
ful a reinforcement. He despatched an officer named Philippus 
with two triremes round the Triopian Cape to Aspendus, while 
the satrap went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable length, 
while Tissaphernés was absent at Aspendus, on this ostensible 
purpose. Some time elapsed before Mindarus was undeceived, 
for Philippus found the Phenician fleet at Aspendus, and was 
therefore at first full of hope that it was really coming onward. 
But the satrap soon showed that his purpose now, as heretofore, 
was nothing better than delay and delusion. The Phenician 
ships were one hundred and forty-seven in number ; a fleet more 
than sufficient for concluding the maritime war, if brought up to 
act zealously. But Tissaphernés affected to think that this was 
a small force, unworthy of the majesty of the Great King; who 
had commanded a fleet of three hundred sail to be fitted out for 
the service.3 He waited for some time in pretended expectation 


1 Thucyd. viii, 85. 2 Thucyd. viii, 87. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 87. This greater total, which Tissaphernés pretended that 
the Great King purposed to send, is specified by Diodorus at three hundred 
sail. Thucydidés does not assign any precise number (Diodor. xiii, 38, 42, 
46). 

On a subsequent occasion, too, we hear of the Phenician fleet as intended 
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that more ships were on their way, disregarding all the remon- 
strances of the Lacedzmonian officers. 

Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiadés, with thirteen Athe- 
nian triremes, exhibiting himself as on the best terms with the 
satrap. He too had made use of this approaching Phenician 
fleet to delude his countrymen at Samos, by promising to go and 
meet Tissaphernés at Aspendus, and to determine him, if possible, 
to send the fleet to the assistance of Athens, but at the very least, 
not to send it to the aid of Sparta. The latter alternative of 
the promise was sufficiently safe, for he knew well that Tissapher- 
nés had no intention of applying the fleet to any really efficient 
purpose. But he was thereby enabled to take credit with his 
countrymen for having been the means of diverting this formida- 
ble reinforcement from the enemy. 

Partly the apparent confidence between Tissaphernés and 
Alkibiadés, partly the impudent shifts of the former, grounded 
on the incredible pretence that the fleet was insufficient in num- 
ber, at length satisfied Philippus that the present was only a new 
manifestation of deceit. After a long and vexatious interval, he 
apprized Mindarus — not without indignant abuse of the satrap 
— that nothing was to be hoped from the fleet at Aspendus. Yet 
the proceeding of Tissaphernés, indeed, in bringing up the 
Phenicians to that place, and still withholding the order for 
farther advance and action, was in every one’s eyes mysterious 
and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did it with a view of 
levying larger bribes from the Phenicians themselves, as a pre- 
mium for being sent home without fighting, as it appears that 
they actually were. But Thucydidés supposes that he had no 
other motive than that which had determined his behavior during 
the last year, to protract the war and impoverish both Athens 
and Sparta, by setting up a fresh deception, which would last for 
some weeks, and thus procure so much delay.! The historian is 
doubtless right: but without his assurance, it would have been 
difficult to believe, that the maintenance of a fraudulent pretence, 
for so inconsiderable a time, should have been held as an adequate 
to be augmented to a total of three hundred sail (Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 4, 1). 
Tt seems to have been the sort of standing number for a fleet worthy of the 
Persian king. ! Thucyd. viii, 87, 88, 99. 
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motive for bringing this large fleet from Phenicia to Aspendus, 
and then sending it away unemployed. 

Having at length lost all hope of the Phenician ships, Minda- 
rus resolved to break off all dealing with the perfidious Tissa- 
phernés ; the more so, as Tamos, the deputy of the latter, though 
left ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, performed that duty 
with greater irregularity than ever, and to conduct his fleet to 
the Hellespont into cooperation with Pharnabazus, who still con- 
tinued his promises and invitations. The Peloponnesian fleet !1— 
seventy-three triremes strong, after deducting thirteen which had 
been sent under Dorieus to suppress some disturbances in Rhodes 
— having been carefully prepared beforehand, was put in motion 
by sudden order, so that no previous intimation might reach the 
Athenians at Samos. After having been delayed some days at 
Ikarus by bad weather, Mindarus reached Chios in safety. But 
here he was pursued by Thrasyllus, who passed, with fifty-five 
triremes, to the northward of Chios, and was thus between the 
Lacedemonian admiral and the Hellespont. Believing that Min- 
darus would remain some time at Chios, Thrasyllus placed scouts 
both on the high lands of Lesbos and on the continent opposite 
Chios, in order that he might receive instant notice of any move- 
ment on the part of the enemy’s fleet.2 Meanwhile he employed 
his Athenian force in reducing the Lesbian town of Eresus, 
which had been lately prevailed on to revolt by a body of three 
hundred assailants from Kymé under the Theban Anaxander, 
partly Methymnzan exiles, with some political sympathizers, 
partly mercenary foreigners, who succeeded in carrying Eresus 
after failing in an attack on Methymna. Thrasyllus found before 
Eresus a small Athenian squadron of five triremes under Thra- 
sybulus, who had been despatched from Samos to try and fore- 
satll the revolt, but had arrived too late. He was farther joined 


! Diodor. xiii, 38. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 100. Aiodduevoc 02 Gt év TF Nip ein, kal vouioag avrov 
katésev ab TOV, okoTOde pév KaTEGTHOAaTO Kal év TH AECBw, kal Ev TH av- 
TLTEP ac HELP Y, el pa ToL KLVvoiVTO ai VIHEC, 67a UH AaVoLeEr, etc. 

I construe 77 dvtimépac rep, as meaning the mainland opposite Chios, 
not opposite Lesbos. The words may admit either sense, since Xé and 
airoi follow so immediately before: and the situation” for the scouts was 
much more suitable, opposite the northern portion of Chios. 
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by two triremes from the Hellespont, and by others from Me- 
thymna, so that his entire fleet reached the number of sixty-seven 
triremes, with which he proceeded to lay siege to Eresus ; trust- 
ing to his scouts for timely warning, in case the enemy’s fleet 
should move northward. 

The course which Thrasyllus expected the Peloponnesian fleet 
to take, was to sail from Chios northward through the strait which 
separates the northeastern portion of that island from Mount 
Mimas on the Asiatic mainland: after which it would probably 
sail past Eresus on the western side of Lesbos, as being the 
shortest track to the Hellespont. though it might also go round 
on the eastern side between Lesbos and the continent, by a some- 
what longer route. The Athenian scouts were planted so as to 
desery the Peloponnesian fleet, if it either passed through this 
strait or neared the island of Lesbos. But Mindarus did neither ; 
thus eluding their watch, and reaching the Hellespont without the 
knowledge of the Athenians. Having passed two days in pro- 
visioning his ships, receiving besides from the Chians three tes- 
serakosts, a Chian coin of unknown value, for each man among 
his seamen, he departed on the third day from Chios, but took a 
southerly route and rounded the island in all haste on its western 
or sea-side. Having reached and passed the northern latitude of 
Chios, he took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some distance 
to his left hand, direct to the mainland; which he touched at a 
harbor called Karterii, in the Phokzean territory. Here he 
stopped to give the crew their morning meal: he then crossed 
the arc of the gulf of Kymé to the little islets called Arginuse, 
close on the Asiatic continent opposite Mityléné, where he again 
halted for supper. Continuing his voyage onward during most 
part of the night, he was at Harmatiis, on the continent, directly 
northward and opposite to Methymna, by the next day’s morning 
meal: then still hastening forward after a short halt, he doubled 
Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and passed Tenedos, and 
reached the entrance of the Hellespont before midnight ; where 
his ships were distributed at Sigeium, Rheeteium, and other 
neighboring places.! 


‘ Thucyd. viii, 10?. The latter portion of this voyage is sufficiently 
distinct ; the earlier portion less so. I describe it in the text differently 
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By th.s well-laid course and accelerated voyage, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 'Thrasyllus, and 





from all the best and most recent editors of Thucydidés; from whom I 
dissent with the less reluctance, as they all here take the gravest liberty 
with his text, inserting the negative od on pure conjecture, without the 
authority of a single MS. Niebuhr has laid it down as almost a canon of 
criticism that this is never to be done: yet here we have Kriiger recom- 
mending it, and Haack, Goller, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. Didot, all 
adopting it as a part of the text of Thucydidés; without even following 
the caution of Bekker in his small edition, who admonishes the reader, by 
inclosing the word in brackets. Nay, Dr. Arnold goes so far as to say in 
note, “ This correction is so certain and so necessary, that it only shows the in- 
aitention of the earlier editors that it was not made long since.” 

The words of Thucydidés, without this correction, and as they stood 
universally before Haack’s edition (even in Bekker’s edition of 1821), 
are: — 

‘O d& Mivdapog év TotTw Kat al é« tHe Xiov rév IleAorovvyciwy vijec, 
éxioiticdevar dvow muépatc, Kai AeGBovTes mapa TOV Xiwv tpeig Tecoapa- 
xoota¢ éxactog Xiacg TH Tpityn did Tayéov GTaipovotry Ex THE Kior 
mehaytal, iva wy TepltTvywot taic dv TH’Epécw vavolr, 
aaa tv aptotépa trHv AEoBov Eyovtec ExAEOY Ext THY 
qmeLpov. Kat mpooBarorvrec tig Pwxaidog é¢ tov év Kaprepiore Atpéva, 
kal aploToToinoapmevel, TapatAevoavtes THY Kuuaiay devtvoro.odvta év 
’Apyevvovcals Tic NTElpov, Ev THO avtimépac TH¢ MitvaAnrye, ete. 

Haack and the other eminent critics just mentioned, all insist that these 
words as they stand are absurd and contradictory, and that it is indispen- 
sable to insert od before weAdylat; so that the sentence stands in their 
editions @raipovotv éx THO Xiov ov mekadytac. They all picture 
to themselves the fleet of Mindarus as sailing from the town of Chios north- 
ward, and going out at the northern strait. Admitting this, they say, plau- 
sibly enough, that the words of the old text involve a contradiction, because 
Mindarus would be going in the direction towards Eresus, and not away 
from it; though even then, the propriety of their correction would be dis- 
putable. But the word meAadyroc, when applied to ships departing from 
Chios, —thongh it may perhaps mean that they round the northeastern 
corner of the island and then strike west round Lesbos, — yet means also as 
naturally, and more naturally, to announce them as departing by the outer 
sea, or sailing on the sea-side (round the southern and western coast) of the 
island. Accept this meaning, and the old words construe perfectly well. 
‘Araipelw éx THe Xiov weAdytoc is the natural and proper phrase for describ- 
ing the cirenit of Mindarus round the south and west coast of Chios. This, 
too, was the only way by which he could have escaped the scouts and the 
ships of Thrasyllus: for which same purpose of avoiding Athenian ships, 
we find (viii, 80) the squadron of Klearchus, on another occasion, making a 
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reached the opening of the Hellespont when that admiral was 
barely apprized of its departure from Chios. When it arrived at 





long circuit out to sea. If it be supposed, which those who read 0? weAdyia: 
must suppose, that Mindarus sailed first up the northern strait betweer 
Chios and the mainland, and then turned his course east towards Phokza 
this would have been the course which Thrasyllus expected that he would 
take ; and it i is hardly possible to explain why he was not seen both by the 
Athenian scouts as well as by the Athenian garrison at their station of 
Delphinium on Chios itself. "Whereas, by taking the circuitous route round 
the southern and western coast, he never came in sight either of one or the 
other: and he was enabled, when he got round to the latitude north of the 
island, to turn to the right and take a straight easterly course, with Lesbos on 
his left hand, but at a sufficient distance from land to be out of sight of all 
scouts. ’Avayeodar éx rig Kiov weAd@yloc (Xen. Hellen. ii, 1, 17), means to 
strike into the open sea, quite clear of the coast of Asia: that passage does 
not decisively indicate whether the ships rounded the southeast or the north- 
east corner of the island. 

We are here told that the seamen of Mindarus received from the Chians 
per head three Chian tessarakoste. Now this is a small Chian coin, nowhere 
else mentioned ; and it is surprising to find so petty and local a denomina- 
tion of money here specified by Thucydidés, contrasted with the different 
manner in which Xenophon describes Chian payments to the Peloponnesian 
seamen (Hellen. i, 6,12; ii, 1,5). But the voyage of Mindarus round the 
south and west of the island explains the circumstance. He must have 
landed twice on the island during this cireumnavigation (perhaps starting 
in the evening), for dinner and supper: and this Chian coin, which prob- 
ably had no circulation out of the island, served each man to buy provisions 
at the Chian landing-places. It was not convenient to Mindarus to take 
aboard more provisions in kind, at the town of Chios; because he had 
already aboard a stock of provisions for two days, the subsequent portion 
of his voyage, along the coast of Asia to Sigeium, during which he could 
not afford time to halt and buy them, and where indeed the territory was 
not friendly. 

It is enough if I can show that the old text of Thucydidés will construe 
very well, without the violent intrusion of this conjectural ov. But I can 
show more: for this negative actually renders even the construction of the 
sentence awkward at least, if not inadmissible. Surely, dxaipovow ob 
meAayvat, GAAG, ought to be followed by a correlative adjective or participle 
belonging to the same verb draipovocy: yet if we take éyovrec as such cor- 
relative participle, how are we to construe étAcov? In order to express 
the sense which Haack brings out, we ought surely to have different words, 
such as: ob« drypav te tHe Kicv reAdyrat, GAW év dptorépa THY A€oBov 
éxovrec éxheov éxl tiv ijrecpov. Even the change of tense from present to 
past, when we follow the construction of Haack, is awkward; while if we 
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Harmatts, however, opposite to and almost within sight of the 
Athenian station at Methymna, its progress could no longer 
remain a secret. As it advanced still farther along the Troad, 
the momentous news circulated everywhere, and was promulgated 
through numerous fire-signals and beacons on the hill, by friend 
as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly inelincae 
to the two hosale squadrons now on guard on each side of the 
Hellespont: eighteen Athenian ee at Sestos in Europe, 
sixteen Peloponnesian triremes at Abydosin Asia. To the form- 
er it was destruction, to be caught by this powerful enemy in the 
narrow channel of the Hellespont. They quitted Sestos in the 
middle of the night, passing opposite to Abydos, and keeping a 
southerly course close along the shore of the Chersonese, in the 
direction towards Eletis at the southern extremity of that pen- 
insular, so as to have the chance of escape in the open sea and 
of joing Thrasyllus. But they would not have been allowed 
to pass even the hostile station at Abydos, had not the Pelopon- 
nesian guardships received the strictest orders from Mindarus, 
transmitted before he left Chios, or perhaps even before he left 
Milétus, that, if he should attempt the start, they were to keep a 
vigilant and special lookout for his coming, and reserve them- 
selves to lend him such assistance as might be needed, in case he 
were attacked by Thrasyllus. When the signals first announced 
the arrival of Mindarus, the Peloponnesian guardships at Aby- 
dos could not know in what position he was, nor whether the 
main Athenian fleet might not be near upon him. Accordingly 
they acted on these previous orders, holding themselves in reserve 





understand the words in the sense which I propose, the change of tense is 
perfectly admissible, since the two verbs do not both refer to the same 
movement or to the same portion of the voyage. “ The fleet starts from 
Chios out by the sea-side of the island ; but when it came to have Lesbos on the 
left hand, it sailed straight to the continent.” 

I hope that I am not too late to make good my ypag7v Eeviac, or protest, 
against the unwarranted right of Thucydidean citizenship which the recent 
editors have conferred upon this word o%,in c.101. The old text ought 
certainly to be restored ; or, if these editors maintain their views, they ought 
at least to inclose the word in brackets. In the edition of Thucydidés, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, 1845, by C. A. Koth, I observe that the text is still cor 
rectly printed, without the negative. 
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in their station at Abydos, until daylight should arrive, and they 
should be better informed. ‘They thus neglected the Athenian 
Hellespontine squadron in its escape from Sestos to Elts.! 





1 Thucyd. viii, 102. Od d& ’AYqvaior év TH ZyorH,...... ¢ abtoic ol Te 
dpvktwpol éojuatvor, Kai yodavovto Ta mupa éaigvng ToAAd év TH TOAEuIC 
davévra, éyvacav bt éorAgovow of IleAorovvqoot. Kal rig abtig tabrns 
vuKTOC, Ws elyov TayovG, broulsavTec TH Xepoovnow, mapérAeov er’ ’EAaobv- 
toc, BovAduevor éxrrAcioat é¢ THY Eipvywpiay Tac TOV ToAEuiny vaic. Kat 
Tac mév Ev "ABidw Exkaideka vaic éAavor, TpoEetpyméevns 
gvAackncg TO otAiw éiérvindy, b7H¢ abTav advakdc EEoVOELD, HV 
éxmAEwor: Tac dé wera TOU Mivddpov dua &w KaTLOdvTES, ete. 

Here, again, we haye a difficult text, which has much perplexed the com- 
mentators, and which I venture to translate, as it stands in my text, differ- 
ently from all of them. The words, tpoecpyuévne dvdakigg TO GiAiw éxizAy, 
érac¢ attov avakdc Eovoww jv éxrAéwot, are explained by the Scholiast 
to mean: “ Although watch had been enjoined to them (i.e. to the Pelo- 
ponnesian guard-squadron at Abydos) by the friendly approaching fleet (of 
Mindarus), that they should keep strict guard on the Athenians at Sestos, 
in case the latter should sail out.” 

Dr. Arnold, Goller, Poppo, and M. Didot, all accept this construction, 
though all agree that it is most harsh and confused. The former says: 
“This again is most strangely intended to mean, tpoeipnuévov abtoic bd 
TOV éETLTAEOVTOV bidwY dvAdooEW Tode TOAELIOUG.” 

To construe TO @lAim émimAw as equivalent to ‘md Tov éxiTAcdvTwY 
giAwy, is certainly such a harshness as we ought to be very glad to escape. 
And the construction of the Scholiast involves another liberty which I 
cannot but consider as objectionable. He supplies, in his paraphrase, 
the word kairo, although, from his own imagination. There is no 
indication of although, either express or implied, in the text of Thucydidés; 
and it appears to me hazardous to assume into the meaning so decisive a 
particle without any authority. The genitive absolute, when annexed to 
the main predication affirmed in the verb, usually denotes something natu- 
rally connected with it in the way of cause, concomitancy, explanation, or 
modification, not something opposed to it, requiring to be prefaced by an 
although ; if this latter be intended, then the word although is expressed, not 
left to be understood. After Thucydidés has told us that the Athenians at 
Sestos escaped their opposite enemies at Abydos, when he next goes on to 
add something under the genitive absolute, we expect that it should be a 
new fact which explains why or how they escaped: but if the new fact 
which he tells us, far from explaining the escape, renders it more extraor- 
dinary (such as, that the Peloponnesians had received strict orders to watch 
them), he would surely prepare the reader for this new fact by an express 
particle, such as although or notwithstanding : “ The Athenians escaped, although 
the Peloponnesians had received the strictest orders to watch them and 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern point of the 
Chersonese, these Athenians were descried by the fleet of Min- 





block them up.” As nothing equivalent to, or implying, the adversative 
particle although is to be found in the Greek words, so I infer, as a high prob- 
ability, that it is not to be sought in the meaning. 

Differing from the commentators, I think that these words, zpoecpyuévng 
gvAaKie TO dirAiw éximAw, bw aitav avaxoe EKovowv, jv éxtA€éwor, do as- 
sign the reason for the fact which nad been immediately before announced, 
and which was really extraordinary ; namely, that the Athenian squadron 
was allowed to pass by Abydos, and escape from Sestos to Eleis. That 
reason was, that the Peloponnesian gnuard-squadron had before received 
special orders from Mindarus, to concentrate its attention and watchfulness upon 
his approaching squadron ; hence it arose that they left the Athenians at Ses- 
tos unnoticed. 

The words T@ ¢cAiw éxizAw are equivalent to TO TOv gidwy érizAw, and 
the pronoun @v74 v, which immediately follows, refers to ¢iAwv (the ap- 
proaching fleet of Mindarus), not to the Athenians at Sestos, as the Scholiast 
and the commentators construe it. This mistake about the reference of 
avTév seems to me to have put them all wrong. 

That TO @Aiw éxizAw must be construed as equivalent to TO TOy didwy 
ériz/ is certain; but itis not equivalent to x6 trav émimAcévTwr didwv; 
nor is it possible to construe the words as the Scholiast would understand 
them: “orders had been previously given by the approach (or arrival) of their 
friends ;’ whereby we should turn 6 ézizAove into an acting and command- 
ing personality. The “approach of their friends” is an event, which may 
properly be said “to have produced an effect,” but which cannot be said ‘‘ to 
have given previous orders.” It appears to me that TO gAlw éxizAy is 
the dative case, governed by ¢vAaxje ; “a look-out for the arrival of the 
Peloponnesians,” haying been enjoined upon these guardships at Abydos: 
“ They had been ordered to watch for the approaching voyage of their friends.” 
The English preposition for, expresses here exactly the sense of the Greek 
dative; that is, the object, purpose, or persons whose benefit is referred to. 

The words immediately succeeding, 6zw¢ aitév (TGV diAwy) dvaKdc 
&ovovy, nv éx@Aéwor, are an expansion of consequences intended to follow 
from dvAakijcg TO dtdiw éExizAw. ‘They shall watch for the approach of 
the main fleet, in order that they may devote special and paramount regaré 
to its safety, in case it makes a start.” For the phrase dvaxé¢ éyewv, com- 
pare Herodot. i, 24; viii, 109. Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33: d@vyak@o¢, dvdak- 
TOC, TMpovonTiKac, émiueAdc, the notes of Arnold and Goller here; and 
Kiihner, Gr. Gr. sect. 533, dvaxG¢ éyewy tiwoe, for éxieAeiobat. The words 
dvako¢ éxetv express the anxious and special vigilance which the Pelopon- 
nesian squadron at Abydos was directed to keep for the arrival of Minda- 
rus and his fleet, which was a matter of doubt and danger: but they would 
not be properly applicable to the duty of that squadron as respects the op- 
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darus, which had come the night before to the opposite stations of 
Sigeium and Rheteium. The latter immediately gave chase: 





posite Athenian squadron at Sestos, which was hardly of superior force to 
themselves, and was besides an avowed enemy, in sight of their own port. 

Lastly, the words jjv éxx2éwor refer to Mindarus and his fleet about to start 
from Chios, as their subject, not to the Athenians at Sestos. 

The whole sentence would stand thus, if we dismiss the peculiarities of 
Thucydidés, and express the meaning in common Greek: Ka? rd¢ pév év 
*ABddw éxkaidexa vaic (’AUyvaior) EAadov: xpoeipnto yap (éxelvatg Tai¢ 
vavowvr) dvddoce Tov éxixdovy TOY GiAwy, brag AVTOYV (TOY diAwv) dvakOg 
&ovatv, nv éxmAéwot. The verb dvAdocery here, and of course the abstract 
substantive ¢vAaxi which represents it, signifies to watch for, or wait for: 
like Thucyd. ii, 3, pvAGEavrec ert vinta, Kal abTd 7d Tepiop&pov ; also Vili, 
41, é¢ddAacce. 

If we construe the words in this way, they will appear in perfect harmony 


with the general scheme and purpose of Mindarus. That admiral is bent 


upon carrying his fleet to the Hellespont, but to avoid an action with 
Thrasyllus in doing so. This is difficult to accomplish, and can only be 
done by great secrecy of proceeding, as well as by an unusual route. He 
sends orders beforehand from Chios, perhaps even from Milétus, before he 
quitted that place, to the Peloponnesian squadron guarding the Hellespont 
at Abydos. He contemplates the possible case that Thrasyllus may detect 
his plan, intercept him on the passage, and perhaps block him up or compel 
him to fight in some roadstead or bay on the coast opposite Lesbos, or on 
the Troad, which would indeed have come to pass, had he been seen by a 
single hostile fishing-boat in rounding the island of Chios. Now the orders 
sent forward, direct the Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos what they are 
to do in this contingency; since without such orders, the captain of the 
squadron would not have known what to do, assuming Mindarus to be 
intercepted by Thrasyllus ; whether to remain on guard at the Hellespont, 
which was his special duty; or to leave the Hellespont unguarded, keep his 
attention concentrated on Mindarus, and come forth to help him. “ Let 
your first thought be to insure the safe arrival of the main fleet at the Hel- 
lespont, and to come out and render help to it, if it be attacked in its route; 
even though it be necessary for that purpose to leave the Hellespont for a 
time unguarded.” Mindarus could not tell beforehand the exact moment 
when he would start from Chios, nor was it, indeed, absolutely certain that 
he would start at all, if the enemy were watching him: his orders were 
therefore sent, conditional upon his being able to get off (7 v éxTAEwCL). 
But he was lucky enough, by the well-laid plan of his voyage, to get to the 
Hellespont without encountering an enemy. The Peloponnesian squadron 
at Abydos, however, having received his special orders, when the fire-signals 
acquainted them that he was approaching, thought only of keeping them- 
selves in reserve to lend him assistance if he needed it, and neglected the 
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but the Athenians, now in the wide sea, contrived to escape most 
of them to Imbros, not without the loss, however, of four tri- 
remes, one even captured with all the crew on board, near the 
temple of Protesilaus at Elztis: the crews of the other three 
escaped ashore. Mindarus was now joined by the squadron 
from Abydos, and their united force, eighty-six triremes strong, 
was employed for one day in trying to storm Elets. Failing in 
this enterprise, the fleet retired to Abydos. Before all could 
arrive there, Thrasyllus with his fleet arrived in haste from Ere- 
sus, much disappointed that his scouts had been eluded and all 
his calculations baffled. Two Peloponnesian triremes, which had 
been more adventurous than the rest in pursuing the Athenians, 
fell into his hands. He waited at Els the return of the fugi- 
tive Athenian squadron from Imbros, and then began to prepare 
his triremes, seventy-six in number, for a general action. 

After five days of such preparation, his fleet was brought to 
battle, sailing northward towards Sestos up the Hellespont, by 
single ships ahead, along the coast of the Chersonese, or on the 
European side. The left or most advanced squadron, under 
Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the headland called Kynossé- 
ma, or the Dog’s Tomb, ennobled by the legend and the chapel 
of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus nearly opposite Abydos, 
while the right squadron under Thrasybulus was not very far from 
the southern mouth of the strait, nearly opposite Dardanus. 
Mindarus on his side brought into action eighty-six triremes, ten 
more than Thrasyllus in total number, extending from Abydos 
to Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the Syracusans under Her- 
mokratés being on the right, opposed to Thrasyllus, while Min- 
darus with the Peloponnesian ships was on the left opposed to 
Thrasybulus. The epibatz or maritime hoplites on board the 
ships of Mindarus are said to have been superior to the Athe- 
nians, but the latter had the advantage in skilful pilots and nau- 





Athenians opposite. As it was night, probably the best thing which they 
could do, was to wait in Abydos for daylight, until they could learn partic- 
ulars of his position, and how or where they could render aid. 

We thus see both the general purpose of Mindarus, and in what manner 
the orders which he had transmitted to the Peloponnesian squadron at 
Abydos, brought about indirectly the escape of the Athenian squadron 
wit)iout interruption from Sestos. 
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tical manceuvring: nevertheless, the description of the battle tells 
us how much Athenian manceuvring had fallen off since the glo- 
ries of Phormion at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; 
nor would that eminent seaman have selected for the scene of a 
naval battle the narrow waters of the Hellespont. Mindarus 
took the aggressive, advancing to attack near the European 
shore, and trying to outflank his opponents on both sides, as well 
as to drive them up against the land. Thrasyllus on one wing, 
and Thrasybulus on the other, by rapid movements, extended 
themselves so as to frustrate this attempt to outflank them; but in 
so doing, they stripped and weakened the centre, which was even 
deprived of the sight of the left wing by means of the project- 
ing headland of Kynosséma. Thus unsupported, the centre was 
vigorously attacked and roughly handled by the middle division 
of Mindarus. Its ships were driven up against the land, and 
the assailants even disembarked to push their victory against the 
men ashore. But this partial success threw the central Pelo- 
ponnesian division itself into disorder, while Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus carried on a conflict at first equal, and presently vic- 
torious, against the ships on the right and left of the enemy. Hay- 
ing driven back both these two divisions, they easily chased away 
the disordered ships of the centre, so that the whole Peloponne- 
sian fleet was put to flight, and found shelter first in the river 
Meidius, next in Abydos. The narrow breadth of the Helles- 
pont forbade either long pursuit or numerous captures. Never- 
theless, eight Chian ships, five Corinthians, two Ambrakian, and 
as many Beeotian, and from Sparta, Syracuse, Pelléné, and 
Leukas, one each, fell into the hands of the Athenian admirals; 
who, however, on their own side lost fifteen ships. They erected 
a trophy on the headland of Kynosséma, near the tomb or chapel 
of Hecuba; not omitting the usual duties of burying their own 
dead, and giving up those of the enemy under the customary 
request for truce.! 


? Thucyd. viii, 105, 106; Diodor. xiii, 39, 40. 

The general account which Diodorus gives of this battle, is, even in its 
most essential features, not reconcilable with Thucydidés. It is vain to 
try to blend them. I have been able to borrow from Diodorus hardly 
anything except his statement of the superiority of the Athenian pilots and 
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A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have been little 
valued by the Athenians, in the times preceding the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. But since that overwhelming disaster, followed by so 
many other misfortunes, and last of all, by the defeat of Thymo- 
charis, with the revolt of Eubcea, their spirit had been so sadly 
lowered, that the trireme which brought the news of the battle 
of Kynosséma, seemingly towards the end of August 411 B.c., 
was welcomed with the utmost delight and triumph. They 
began to feel as if the ebb-tide had reached its lowest point, and 
had begun to turn in their favor, holding out some hopes of ulti- 
mate success in the war. Another piece of good fortune soon 
happened, to strengthen this belief. Mindarus was compelled to 
reinforce himself at the Hellespont by sending Hippokratés and 
Epiklés to bring the fleet of fifty triremes now acting at Eubcea.t 
This was in itself an important relief to Athens, by withdrawing 
an annoying enemy near home. But it was still further en- 
hanced by the subsequent misfortunes of this fleet, which, in pass- 
ing round the headland of Mount Athos to get to Asia, was 
overtaken by a terrific storm and nearly destroyed, with great 
loss of life among the crews; so that a remnant only, under 
Hippokratés, survived to join Mindarus.? 

But though Athens was thus exempted from all fear of ag- 
gression on the side of Eubcea, the consequences of this departure 
of the fleet were such as to demonstrate how irreparably the 
island itself had passed out of her supremacy. The inhabitants 


the Peloponnesian epibatz. He states that twenty-five fresh ships arrived 
to join the Athenians in the middle of the battle, and determined the vic- 
tory in their favor: this circumstance is evidently borrowed from the subse- 
quent conflict a few months afterwards. 

We owe to him. however, the mention of the chapel or tomb of Hecuba 
on the headland of Kynosséma. 

' Thucyd. viii, 107; Diodor. xiii, 41. 

? Diodor. xiii, 41. It is probable that this fleet was in great part Beeotian ; 
and twelve seamen who escaped from the wreck commemorated their rescue 
by an inscription in the temple of Athéné at Koréneia; which inscription 
was read and copied by Ephorus. By an exaggerated and over-literal con- 
fidence in the words of it, Diodorus is led to affirm that these twelve men 
were the only persons saved, and that every other person perished. But we 
know perfectly that Hippokratés himself survived, and that he was alive at 
the subsequent battle of Kyzikus (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 23). 
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of Chalkis and the other cities, now left without foreign defence 
against her, employed themselves jointly with the Beeotians, 
whose interest in the case was even stronger than their own, in 
divesting Eubcea of its insular character, by constructing a mole 
or bridge across the Euripus, the narrowest portion of the Euboean 
strait, where Chalkis was divided from Beeotia. From each coast 
a mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at the extremity by a 
tower, and leaving only an intermediate opening, broad enough 
for a single vessel to pass through, covered by a wooden bridge. 
It was in vain that the Athenian Theramenés, with thirty tri- 
remes, presented himself to obstruct the progress of this under- 
taking. The Eubceans and Beeotians both prosecuted it in such 
numbers, and with so much zeal, that it was speedily brought to 
completion. Eubcea, so lately the most important island attached 
to Athens, is from heneeforward a portion of the mainland, al- 
together independent of her, even though it should please fortune 
to reéstablish her maritime power.! 

The battle of Kynosséma produced no very important conse- 
quences except that of encouragement to the Athenians. Even 
just after the action, Kyzikus revolted from them, and on the 
fourth day after it, the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted at Sestos, 
sailed to that place to retake it. It was unfortified, so that they 
succeeded with little difficulty, and imposed upon it a contribu- 
tion: moreover, in the voyage thither, they gained an additional 
advantage by capturing, off the southern coast of the Propontis, 
those eight Peloponnesian triremes which had accomplished, a 





1 Diodor. xiii, 47. He places this event a year later, but I agree with 
Sievers in conceiving it as following with little delay on the withdrawal of 
the protecting fleet (Sievers, Comment. in Xenoph. Hellen. p. 9; note, p. 66). 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, for a description of the 
Enuripus, and the adjoining ground, with a plan, vol. ii, ch. xiv, pp. 259-265. 

I cannot make out from Colonel Leake what is the exact breadth of the 
channel. Strabo talks in his time of a bridge reaching two hundred feet (x, 
p- 400). But there must have been material alterations made by the inhabi- 
tants of Chalkis during the time of Alexander the Great (Strabo, x, p. 
447). The bridge here described by Diodorus, covering an open space 
broad enough for one ship, could scarcely have been more than twenty feet 
broad ; for it was not at all designed to render the passage easy. The an- 
cient ships could all lower their masts. I cannot but think that (Volonel 
Leake (p. 259) must have read, in Diodorus, xiii, 47, od in place of 6. 
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little while before, the revolt of Byzantium. But,on the other 
hand, as soon as the Athenian fleet had left Sestos, Mindarus 
sailed from his station at Abydos to Elets, and there recovered 
all the triremes captured from him at Kynosséma, which the 
Athenians had there deposited, except some of them which were 
so much damaged that the inhabitants of Elis set them on 
fire.! 

But that which now began to constitute a far more important 
element of the war, was, the difference of character between 
Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, and the transfer of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet from the satrapy of the former to that of the 
latter. Tissaphernés, while furnishing neither aid nor pay to the 
Peloponnesians, had by his treacherous promises and bribes ener- 
vated all their proceedings for the last year, with the deliberate 
view of wasting both the belligerent parties. Pharnabazus was 
a-brave and earnest man, who set himself to strengthen them 
strenuously, by men as well as by money, and who labored hard 
to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find him laboring 
equally hard, eighteen years afterwards, to bring about its par- 
tial renovation. From this time forward, Persian aid becomes a 
reality in the Grecian war; and in the main — first, through the 
hands of Pharnabazus, next, through those of the younger Cyrus 
—the determining reality. For we shall find that while the Pelo- 
ponnesians are for the most part well paid, out of the Persian 
treasury, the Athenians, destitute of any such resource, are com- 
pelled to rely on the contributions which they can levy here and 
there, without established or accepted right ; and to interrupt for 
this purpose even the most promising career of success. Twenty- 
six years after this, at a time when Sparta had lost her Persian 
allies, the Lacedzmonian Teleutias tried to appease the mutiny 
of his unpaid seamen, by telling them how much nobler it was 
to extort pay from the enemy by means of their own swords, than 
to obtain it by truckling to the foreigner ;2 and probably the 
Athenian generals, during these previous years of struggle, tried 





1 Thucyd. viii, 107. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. y, 1, 17. Compare a like exclamation, under nobler 
circumstances, from the Spartan Kallikratidas, Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 7; 
Plutarch, Lysander, c. 6. 

VOL. VII. Soc. 
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similar appeals to the generosity of their soldiers. But it is not 
the less certain, that the new constant paymaster now introduced, 
gave fearful odds to the Spartan cause. 

The good pay and hearty cooperation which the Peloponne- 
sians now enjoyed from Pharnabazus, only made them the more 
indignant at the previous deceit of Tissaphernés. Under the in- 
fluence of this sentiment, they readily lent aid to the inhabitants 
of Antandrus in expelling his general Arsakes with the Persian 
garrison. Arsakes had recently committed an act of murderous 
perfidy, under the influence of some unexplained pique, against 
the Delians established at Adramyttium: he had summoned their 
principal citizens to take part as allies in an expedition, and had 
caused them all to be surrounded, shot down, and massacred 
during the morning meal. Such an act was more than sufficient 
to excite hatred and alarm among the neighboring Antandrians, 
who invited a body of Peloponnesian hoplites from Abydos, 
across the mountain range of Ida, by whose aid Antandrus was 
liberated from the Persians.! 

In Milétus, as well as in Knidus, Tissaphernés had already 
experienced the like humiliation:? Lichas was no longer alive to 
back his pretensions: nor do we hear that he obtained any result 
from the complaints of his envoy Gaulites at Sparta. Under 
these circumstances, he began to fear that he had incurred a 
weight of enmity which might prove seriously mischievous, nor 
was he without jealousy of the popularity and possible success of 
Pharnabazus. The delusion respecting the Phenician fleet, now 
that Mindarus had openly broken with him and quitted Milétus, 
was no longer available to any useful purpose. Accordingly, he 
dismissed the Phenician fleet to their own homes, pretending to 
have received tidings that the Phenician towns were endangered 
by sudden attacks from Arabia and Egypt ;3 while he himself 
quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as well as to go forward to the 
Hellespont, for the purpose of renewing personal intercourse with 
the dissatisfied Peloponnesians. He wished, while trying again 








*Thucyd. viii, 108; Diodor. xiii, 42. 2 Thucyd. viii, 109. 

® Diodor. xiii, 46. This is the statement of Diodorus, and seems prob- 
able enough, though he makes a strange confusion in the Persian affairs of 
this year, leaving ont the name of Tissaphernés, and jumbling the acts of 
Tissaphernés with the name of Pharnabazus. 
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to :xcuse his own Rea about the Phenician fleet, at the same 
time to protest against their recent proceedings at Antandrus ; or, 
at the least, to obtain some assurance against any repetition of 
such hostility. His visit to Ionia, however, seems to have occu- 
pied some time, and he tried to conciliate the Ionic Greeks by a 
splendid sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus.! Having quitted As- 
pendus, as far as we can make out, about the beginning of August 








1 Thucyd. viii, 109. It is at this point that we have to part company 
with the historian Thucydidés, whose work not only closes without reaching 
any definite epoch or limit, but even breaks off, as we possess it, in the 
middle of a sentence. 

The full extent of this irreparable loss can hardly be conceived, except 
by those who have been called upon to study his work with the profound 
and minute attention required from an historian of Greece. To pass from 
Thucydidés to the Hellenica of Xenophon, is a descent truly mournful ; and 
yet, when we look at Grecian history as a whole, we have great reason to 
rejoice that even so inferior a work as the latter has reached us. The his- 
torical purposes and conceptions of Thucydidés, as set forth by himself in 
his preface, are exalted and philosophical to a degree altogether wonderful, 
when we consider that he had no preéxisting models before him from which 
to derive them ; nor are the eight books of his work, in spite of the unfinished 
condition of the last, unworthy of these large promises, either in spirit or in 
execution. Even the peculiarity, the condensation, and the harshness, of his 
style, though it sometimes hides from us his full meaning, has the general 
effect of lending great additional force and of i Ee his thoughts much 
more deeply upon every attentive reader. 

During the course of my two last volumes, I have fea frequent occasion 
to notice the criticisms of Dr. Arnold in his edition of Thucydidés, most 
generally on points where I dissented from him. I have done this, partly 
becanse I believe that Dr. Arnold’s edition is in most frequent use among 
all English readers of Thucydidés, partly because of the high esteem which 
J entertain for the liberal spirit, the erudition, and the judgment, which per ' 
vade his criticisms generally throughout the book. Dr. Arnold deserves, 
especially, the high commendation, not often to be bestowed even upon 
learned and exact commentators, of conceiving and appreciating antiquity 
as a living whole, and not merely as an aggregate of words and abstrac- 
tions. His criticisms are continually adopted by Goller in the second edi- 
tion of his Thucydidés, and to a great degree also by Poppo. Desiring, as 
I do sincerely, that his edition may long maintain its preéminence among 
English students of Thucydidés, I have thought it my duty at the same 
time to indicate many of the points on which his remarks either advance or 
imply views of Grecian history different from my own. 
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(411 B.c.), he did not reach the Hellespont until the month of 
November.! 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alkibiadés 
returned with his thirteen triremes from Phasélis to Samos. He 
too, like Tissaphernés, made the proceeding subservient to deceit 
of his own: he took credit with his countrymen for having 
enlisted the good-will of the satrap more strongly than ever in 
the cause of Athens, and for having induced him to abandon his 
intention of bringing up the Phenician fleet.2 At this time Dori- 
eus was at Rhodes with thirteen triremes, having been despatched 
by Mindarus, beforehis departure from Milétus, in order to 
stifle the growth of a philo-Athenian party in the island. Per- 
haps the presence of this force may have threatened the Athenian 
interest in Kos and Halikarnassus; for we now find Alkibiadés 
going to these places from Samos, with nine fresh triremes in 
addition to his own thirteen. He erected fortifications at the 
town of Kos, and planted in it an Athenian officer and garrison : 
from Halikarnassus he levied large contributions ; upon what 
pretence, or whether from simple want of money, we do not know. 
It was towards the middle of September that he returned to 
Samos.3 

At the Hellespont, Mindarus had been reinforced after the battle 
of Kynosséma by the squadron from Eubcea, at least by that 
portion of it which had escaped the storm off Mount Athos. The 
departure of the Peloponnesian fleet from Eubcea enabled the 
Athenians also to send a few more ships to their fleet at 
Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite sides of the strait, the 
two fleets came to a second action, wherein the Peloponnesians, 
under Agesandridas, had the advantage; yet with little fruit. 
‘It was about the month of October, seemingly, that Dorieus with 
his fourteen triremes came from Rhodes to rejoin Mindarus at 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 9. 

? Thucyd. viii, 108. Diodorus (xiii,38) talks of this influence of Alkibi- 
adés over the satrap as if it were real. Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 26) speaks 
in more qualified language. r 

3 Thucyd. viii, 108. apd¢ 7d perémwpov. Haack and Sievers (see Sie- 
vers, Comment. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 103) construe this as indicating the 
middle of August, which I think too early in the year. 
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the Hellespont. He had hoped probably to get up the strait to 
Abydos during the night, but he was caught by daylight a little 
way from the entrance, near Rhceteium ; and the Athenian scouts 
instantly gave signal of his approach. Twenty Athenian tri- 
remes were despatched to attack him: upon which Dorieus fled, 
and sought safety by hauling his vessel ashore in the receding bay 
near Dardanus. The Athenian squadron here attacked him, but 
were repulsed and forced to sail back to Madytus. Mindarus was 
himself a spectator of this scene, from a distance ; being engaged 
in sacrificing to Athéné, on the venerated hill of ium. He 
immediately hastened to Abydos, where he fitted out his whole 
fleet of eighty-four triremes, Pharnabazus cooperating on the 
shore with his land-force. Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, 
his next care was to resist the entire Athenian fleet, which pres- 
ently came to attack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An 
obstinate naval combat took place between the two fleets, which 
lasted nearly the whole day with doubtful issue; at length, 
towards the evening, twenty fresh triremes were seen «approach- 
ing. They proved to be the squadron of Alkibiadés sailing from 
Samos: having probably heard of the rejunction of the squadron 
of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, he had come with 
his own counter-balancing reinforcement.!_ As soon as his purple 
flag or signal was ascertained, the Athenian fleet became animated 
with redoubled spirit. ‘The new-comers aided them in pressing 
the action so vigorously, that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven 
back to Abydos, and there run ashore. Here the Athenians 
still followed up their success, and endeavored to tow them all 
off. But the Persian land-force protected them, and Pharnaba- 
zus himself was seen foremost m the combat; even pushing into 
the water in person, as far as his horse could stand. The main 
Peloponnesian fleet was thus preserved; yet the Athenians 
retired with an important victory, carrying off thirty triremes as 
prizes, and retaking those which they had themselves lost in the 
two preceding actions.2 

Mindarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos during 


1 Diodorus (xiii, 46) and Plutarch (Alkib. ec. 27) speak of his coming to 
the Hellespont by accident, cata riynv, which is certainly very improb- 
able. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i 1, 6, 7. 
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the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as well as ameaay his allies 
to solicit reinforcements: in the mean time, he engaged jointly 
with Pharnabazus in operations by land against various Athenian 
allies on the continent. The Athenian admirals, on their side, 
instead of keeping their fleet united to prosecute the victory, were 
compelled to disperse a large portion of it in flying squadrons, 
for collecting money, retaining only forty sail at Sestos; while 
_Thrasyllus in person went to Athens to proclaim the victory and 
ask for reinforcements. Pursuant to this request, thirty triremes 
were sent out under Theramenés ; who first endeavored without 
success to impede the construction of the bridge between Eubcea 
and Beeotia, and next sailed on a voyage among the islands for the 
purpose of collecting money. He acquired considerable plunder 
by descents upon hostile territory, and also extorted money from 
various parties, either contemplating or supposed to contemplate 
revolt, among the dependencies of Athens. At Paros, where the 
oligarchy established by Peisander in the conspiracy of the Four 
Hundred still subsisted, Theramenés deposed and fined the men 
who had exercised it, establishing a democracy in their room. 
From hence he passed to Macedonia, to the assistance and _prob- 
ably into the temporary pay of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 
whom he aided for some time in the siege of Pydna; blocking up 
the town by sea while the Macedonians besieged it by land. The 
blockade having lasted the whole winter, Theramenés was sum- 
moned away before its capture, to join the main Athenian fleet 
in Thrace: Archelaus, however, took Pydna not long afterwards, 
and transported the town with its residents from the sea-board to 
a distance more than two miles inland.!. We trace in all these 
proceedings the evidence of that terrible want of money which 
now drove the Athenians to injustice, extortion, and interference 
with their allies, such as they had never committed during the 
earlier years of the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh intes- 
tine commotion in Korkyra, less stained, however, with savage 
enormities than that recounted in the seventh year of the war. 
It appears that the oligarchical party in the island, which had 
been for the moment nearly destroyed at that period, had since 











1 Diodor. xiii, 47-49. 
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gained strength, and was encouraged by the misfortunes of 
Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the hands of the 
Lacedemonians. The democratical leaders, apprized of this 
conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the Athenian admiral Konon. 
He came, with a detachment of six hundred Messenians, by the 
aid of whom they seized the oligarchical conspirators in the 
market-place, putting a few to death, and banishing more than a 
thousand. The extent of their alarm is attested by the fact, that 
they liberated the slaves and conferred the right of citizenship 
upon the foreigners. The exiles, having retired to the opposite 
continent, came back shortly afterwards, and were admitted, by 
the connivance of a party within, into the market-place. A se- 
rious combat took place within the walls, which was at last made 
up by a compromise and by the restoration of the exiles! We 
know nothing about the particulars of this compromise, but it 
seems to have been wisely drawn up and faithfully observed ; for 
we hear nothing about Korkyra until about thirty-five years after 
this period, and the island is then presented to us as in the 
highest perfection of cultivation and prosperity.2. Doubtless the 
emancipation of slaves and the admission of so many new for- 
eigners to the citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile Tissaphernés, having completed his measures in 
Tonia, arrived at the Hellespont not long after the battle of Aby- 
dos, seemingly about November, 411 8.c. He was anxious to 
regain some credit with the Peloponnesians, for which an oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself. Alkibiadés, then in command of the 
Athenian fleet at Sestos, came to visit him in all the pride of 


1 Diodor. xiii, 48. Sievers (Commentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 12; and 
p. 65, note 58) controverts the reality of these tumults in Korkyra, here 
mentioned by Diodorus, but not mentioned in the Hellenika of Xenophon, 
and contradicted, as he thinks, by the negative inference derivable from 
Thucyd.iv, 48, éca ye kata Tov wOAeuov Tévde. But it appears to me that F. 
W. Ullrich (Beitrage zur Erklarung des Thukydides, pp. 95-99), has prop- 
erly explained this phrase of Thucydidés as meaning, in the place here 
cited, the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, between the surprise of 
Platza and the Peace of Nikias. 

I see no reason to call in question the truth of these disturbances in Kor- 
kyra, here alluded to by Diodorus. 

? Xenoph. Hellen, vi, 2, 25. 
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victory, bringing the customary presents; but the satrap seized 
his person and sent him away to Sardis as a prisoner in custody, 
affirming that le had the Great King’s express orders for carry 

ing on war with the Athenians.1_ Here was an end of all the 
delusions of Alkibiadés, respecting pretended power of influ- 
encing the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions had already 
served his purpose by procuring for him a renewed position in the 
Athenian camp, which his own military energy enabled him to 
sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of the fleet 
of Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athenian fleet at Sestos, had 
become so great,— partly, as it would appear, through reinforce- 
ments obtained by the former, partly through the dispersion of 
the latter into flying squadrons from want of pay,— that the 
Athenians no longer dared to maintain their position in the Hel- 
lespont. They sailed round the southern point of the Cherso- 
nese, and took station at Kardia, on the western side of 
the isthmus of that peninsula. Here, about the commence- 
ment of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiadés; who had 
found means to escape from Sardis, along with Mantitheus, anoth- 
er Athenian prisoner, first to Klazomene, and next to Lesbos, 
where he collected a small squadron of five triremes. The dis- 
persed squadrons of the Athenian fleet being now all summoned 
to concentrate, Theramenés came to Kardia from Macedonia, and 
Thrasybulus from Thasos; whereby the Athenian fleet was ren- 
dered superior in number to that of Mindarus. News was 
brought that the latter had moved with his fleet from the Helles- 
pont to Kyzikus, and was now engaged in the siege of that place, 
jointly with Pharnabazus and the Persian land-force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the place, 
when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him there, and 
contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed first from Kardia 
to Elais at the south of the Chersonese, they sailed up the Hel- 
lespont to Prokonnesus by night,so that their passage escaped 
the notice of the Peloponnesian guardships at Abydos.? 


* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 9; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 27. 
? Diodor. xiii, 49. Diodorus specially notices this fact, which must obvi- 


ously be correct. Without it, the surprise of Mindarus could not have been 
accomplished 
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Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every boat on 
the island, in order that their movements might be kept secret, 
Alkibiadés warned the assembled seamen that they must prepare 
for a sea-fight, a land-fight, and a wall-fight, all at once. “ We 
have no money (said he), while our enemies have plenty from 
the Great King.” Neither zeal in the men nor contrivance in 
the commanders was wanting. A body of hoplites were landed 
on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, for the purpose of 
operating a diversion ; after which the fleet was distributed into 
three divisions under Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus. 
The former, advancing near to Kyzikus with his single division, 
challenged the fleet of Mindarus, and contrived to inveigle him 
by pretended flight to a distance from the harbor; while the 
other Athenian divisions, assisted by hazy and rainy weather, 
came up unexpectedly, cut off his retreat, and forced him to run 
his ships ashore on the neighboring mainland. After a gallant 
and hard-fought battle, partly on shipboard, partly ashore, — at 
one time unpromising to the Athenians, in spite of their superi- 
ority of number, but not very intelligible in its details, and dif- 
ferently conceived by our two authorities,— both the Peloponne- 
sian fleet by sea and the forces of Pharnabazus on land were 
completely defeated. Mindarus himself was slain; and the en- 
tire fleet, every single trireme, was captured, except the triremes 
of Syracuse, which were burnt by their own crews ; while Ky- 
zikus itself surrendered to the Athenians, and submitted toa 
large contribution, being spared from all other harm. The booty 
taken by the victors was abundant and valuable. The numbers 
of the triremes thus captured or destroyed is differently given ; 
the lowest estimate states it at sixty, the highest at eighty.! 

This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed by AI- 
kibiadés and his two colleagues, about April 410 B.c., changed 
sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. The Pelopon- 
nesians had now no fleet of importance in Asia, though they 
probably still retained a small squadron at the station of Milétus; 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 14-20; Diodor. xiii, 50, 51. 

The numerous discrepancies between Diodorus and Xenophon, in the 
events of these few years, are collected by Sievers, Commentat. in Xenoph. 
Hellen. note, 62, pp. 65, 66, seq. 
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while the Athenian fleet was more powerful and menacing than 
ever. The dismay of the defeated army is forcibly portrayed in 
the laconic despatch sent by Hippokratés, secretary of the late 
admiral Mindarus, to the ephors at Sparta: “ All honor and 
advantage are gone from us: Mindarus is slain: the men are 
starving : we are in straits what to do.!” The ephors doubtless 
heard the same deplorable tale from more than one witness ; for 
this particular despatch never reached them, having been inter- 
cepted and carried to Athens. So discouraging was the view 
which they entertained of the future, that a Lacedemonian em- 
bassy, with Endius at their head, came to Athens to propose 
peace ; or rather perhaps Endius — ancient friend and guest of 
Alkibiadés, who had already been at Athens as envoy before — 
was allowed to come thither now again to sound the temper of 
the city, in a sort of informal manner, which admitted of being 
easily disavowed if nothing came of it. For it is remarkable 
that Xenophon makes no mention of this embassy: and his si- 
lence, though not sufficient to warrant us in questioning the real- 
ity of the event, — which is stated by Diodorus, perhaps on the 
authority of Theopompus, and is noway improbable in itself, — 
nevertheless, leads me to doubt whether the ephors themselves 
admitted that they had made or sanctioned the proposition. It is 
to be remembered that Sparta, not to mention her obligation to 
her confederates generally, was at this moment bound by special 
convention to Persia to conclude no separate peace with Athens. 

According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted to speak 
in the Athenian assembly, invited the Athenians to make peace 
with Sparta on the following terms: That each party should 
stand just as they were; that the garrisons on both sides should 
be withdrawn ; that prisoners should be exchanged, one Lacede- 
monian against one Athenian. Endius insisted in his speech on 
the mutual mischief which each was doing to the other by pro- 
longing the war; but he contended that Athens was by far the 
greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest interest in 
accelerating peace. She had no money, while Sparta had the 


} Xenoph. Hellen. i,1, 23. "Eppes ra kada- Mivdapog arecoota> rewdvri 
TovopEeg: amopéoues Ti yp7 dpav. 
Plutarch, Alkib. c. 28. 
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Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the produce of 
Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Peloponnesus was un- 
disturbed : all her power and influence depended upon superiority 
at sea, which Sparta could dispense with, and yet retain her pre. 
eminence.! 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent citizens 
in Athens recommended that this proposition should be accepted. 
Only the demagogues, the disturbers, those who were accustomed 
to blow up the flames of war in order to obtain profit for them- 
selves, opposed it. Especially the demagogue Kleophon, now 
enjoying great influence, enlarged upon the splendor of the 
recent victory, and upon the new chances of success now opening 
to them: insomuch that the assembly ultimately rejected the 
proposition of Endius.2 

It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of A gospota- 
mos and the capture of Athens, to be wise after the fact, and to 
repeat the stock denunciations against an insane people, misled 
by a corrupt demagogue. But if, abstracting from our knowl- 
edge of the final close of the war, we look to the tenor of this 
proposition, even assuming it to have been formal and author- 
ized, as well as the time at which it was made, we shall hesitate 
before we pronounce Kleophon to have been foolish, much less _ 
corrupt, for recommending its rejection. In reference to the 
charge of corrupt interest in the continuance of war, I have 
already made some remarks about Kleon, tending to show that 
no such interest can fairly be ascribed to demagogues of that 
character. They were essentially unwarlike men, and had 
quite as much chance personally of losing, as of gaining, by a 
state of war. specially this is true respecting Kleophon, during 
the last years of the war, since the financial posture of Athens 
was then so unprosperous, that all her available means were ex- 
hausted to provide for ships and men, leaving little or no surplus 
for political peculators. The admirals, who paid the seamen by 
raising contributions abroad, might possibly enrich themselves, if 
so inclined ; but the politicians at home had much less chance of 
such gains than they would have had in time of peace. Besides, 





 Diodor. xiii, 52. 2 Diodor. xiii, 53. 
3 See the preceding vol. vi, ch. liv, p. 455. 
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even if Kleophon were ever so mich a gainer by the continu- 
ance of war, yet, assuming Athens to be ultimately crushed in 
the war, he was certain beforehand to be deprived, not only of 
all his gains and his position, but of his life also. 

So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. The 
question whether his advice was judicious, is not so easy to dis- 
pose of. Looking to the time when the proposition was made, we 
must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had been just 
annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, from Hippokratés to 
the ephors, divulging in so emphatic a manner the distress of his 
troops, was at this moment before the Athenian assembly. On 
the other hand, the despatches of the Athenian generals, announc- 
ing their victory, had excited a sentiment of universal triumph, 
manifested by public thanksgiving, at Athens:! nor can we 
doubt that Alkibiadés and his colleagues promised a large ca- | 
reer of coming success, perhaps the recovery of most part of the 
lost maritime empire. In this temper of the Athenian people 
and of their generals, justified as it was to a great degree by the 
reality, what is the proposition which comes from Endius? What 
he proposes, is, in reality, no concession at all. Both parties to 
stand in their actual position; to withdraw garrisons; to restore 
prisoners. There was only one way in which Athens would have 
been a gainer by accepting these propositions. She would have 
withdrawn her garrison from Pylos, she would have been relieved 
from the garrison of Dekeleia; such an exchange would have 
been a considerable advantage to her. To this we must add the 
relief arising from simple cessation of war, doubtless real and 
important. 

Now the question is, whether a statesman like Periklés would 
have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with such a measure 
of concession, immediately after the great victory of Kyzikus, 
and the two smaller victories preceding it? I incline to believe 
that he would not. It would rather have appeared to him in the 
light of a diplomatic artifice, calculated to paralyze Athens during 
the interval while her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time 
for them to build a new fieet.2. Sparta could not pledge herself 





1 Diodor. xiii, 52. 
? Philochorus (ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 371) appears to have said that 
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either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian confederates ; indeed, 
past experience had shown that she could not do so with effect. 
By accepting the propositions, therefore, Athens would not really 
have obtained relief from the entire burden of war; but would 
merely have blunted the ardor and tied up the hands of her own 
troops, at a moment when they felt themselves in the full current 
of success. By the armament, most certainly,— and by the gener- 
als, Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus, — the acceptance 
of such terms at such a moment would have been regarded as a 
disgrace. It would have balked them of conquests ardently, and 
at that time not unreasonably, anticipated ; conquests tending to 
restore Athens to that eminence from which she had been so re- 
cently deposed. And it would have inflicted this mortification, 
not merely without compensating gain to her in any other shape, 
but with a fair probability of imposing upon all her citizens the 
necessity of redoubled efforts at no very distant future, when the 
moment favorable to her enemies should have arrived. 

If, therefore, passing from the vague accusation that it was the 
demagogue Kleophon who stood between Athens and the conclu- 
sion of peace, we examine what were the specific terms of peace 
which he induced his countrymen to reject, we shall find that he 
had very strong reasons, not to say preponderant reasons, for his 
advice. Whether he made any use of this proposition, in itself 
inadmissible, to try and invite the conclusion of peace on more 
suitable and lasting terms, may well be doubted. Probably no 
such efforts would have succeeded, even if they had been made ; 
yet a statesman like Periklés would have made the trial, ina 
conviction that Athens was carrying on the war at a disadvantage 
which must in the long run sink her. A mere opposition speaker, 
like Kleophon, even when taking what was probably a right 
measure of the actual proposition before him, did not look so far 
forward into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the Propontis. 
and its two adjacent straits, the Bosphorus and the Hellespont ; 
although the ardor and generosity of Pharnabazus not only sup- 








the Athenians rejected the proposition as insincerely meant: Aaxeda:uoviav 
mpecBevoaévan Tepl eipyvac antaotHaavTec ot’ AUnvaios ob TpoonKayTo ; 


compare also Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 772, Philochori Fragment. 
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plied maintenance and clothing to the distressed seamen of the 
vanquished fleet, but also encouraged the construction of fresh 
ships in the room of those captured. While he armed the sea- 
men, gave them pay for two months, and distributed them as 
guards along the coast of the satrapy, he at the same time grant- 
ed an unlimited supply of ship-timber from the abundant forests 
of Mount Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new triremes on 
the stocks at Antandrus; near to which, at a place called Aspa- 
-neus, the Idan wood was chiefly exported.! 

Having made these arrangements, he proceeded to lend aid at 
Chalkédon, which the Athenians had already begun to attack. 
Their first operation after the victory, had been to sail to Perin- 
thus and Selymbria, both of which had before revolted from 
Athens: the former, intimidated by the recent events, admitted 
them and rejoined itself to Athens; the latter resisted such a 
requisition, but ransgmed itself from attack for the present, by 
the payment of a pecuniary fine. Alkibiadés then conducted them 
to Chalkédon, opposite to Byzantium on the southernmost Asiatic 
border of the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two straits, the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first-rate moment 
to Athens; first, because it enabled her to secure the arrival of 
the corn ships from the Euxine, for her own consumption ; next, 
because she had it in her power to impose a tithe or due upon ali 
the trading ships passing through, not unlike the dues imposed 
by the Danes at the Sound, even down to the present time. 
For the opposite reasons, of course, the importance of the position 
was equally great to the enemies of Athens. Until the spring of 
the preceding year, Athens had been undisputed mistress of both 
the straits. But the revolt of Abydos in the Hellespont (about 
April, 411 B.c.) and that of Byzantium with Chalkédon in the 
Bosphorus (about June, 411 B.c.), had deprived her of this pre- 
eminence ; and her supplies obtained during the last few months 
could only have come through during those intervals when her 
fleets there stationed had the preponderance, so as to give them 
convoy. Accordingly, it is highly probable that her supplies of 
corn from the Euxine during the autumn of 411 B.c., had been - 
comparatively restricted. 


? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 24-26; Strabo, xiii, p. 606. 
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Though Chalkédon itself, assisted by Pharnabazus, still held - 
cat against Athens, Alkibiadés now took possession of Chrysopo- 
lis, its unfortified seaport, on the eastern coast of the Bosphorus 
opposite Byzantium. This place he fortified, established in it a 
squadron with a permanent garrison, and erected it into a regular 
tithing-port for levying toll on all vessels coming out of the 
Euxine.! The Athenians seem 4o have habitually levied this toll 
at Byzantium, until the revolt of that place, among their constant 
sources of revenue: it was now reéstablished under the auspices 
of Alkibiadés. In so far as it was levied on ships which brought 
their produce for sale and consumption at Athens, it was of 
course ultimately paid in the shape of increased price by Athe- 
nian citizens and metics. Thirty triremes under Therame- 
nés, were left at Chrysopolis to enforce this levy, to convoy 
friendly merchantmen, and in other respects to serve as annoy- 
ance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, partly to 
Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of the Lacedz- 
monians already told in respect to the adherenée of the cities. 
At Thasus, especially,? the citizens, headed by Ekphantus, ex- 
pelled the Lacedemonian harmost Eteonikus with his garrison, 
and admitted Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. It will be 
recollected that this was one of the cities in which Peisander and 
the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 411 B.c.) had put down 
the democracy and established an oligarchical government, under 
pretence that the allied cities would be faithful to Athens as soon 
as she was relieved from her democratical institutions. All the 





! See Demosthen. de Corona, c.71; and Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 22. xa? dexa- 
TEVTHpLOV KaTEGkEvacay év aitH (XpvoowoAer), kal THY SEKaTnv béEhé- 
yovto tov é« Tod Tovrov rAoiwy : compare iv, 8,27; and v, 1,28; also Dio- 
dor. xiii, 64. 

The expression, t7v dexaryyv, implies that this tithe was something known 
and preéstablished. 

Polybius (iv, 44) gives credit to Alkibiadés for having been the first to 
suggest this method of gain to Athens. But there is evidence that it was 
practised long before, even anterior to the Athenian empire, during the times 
of Persian preponderance (see Herodot. vi, 5). 

See a striking passage, illustrating the importance to Athens of the pos- 
session of Byzantium, in Lysias, Orat. xxviii, cont. Ergokl. sect. 6. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 32; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. s. 48, c. 14, p. 474 
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calculations of these oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phryni- 
chus had predicted from the first: the Thasians, as soon as their 
own oligarchical party had been placed in possession of the gov- 
ernment, recalled their disaffected exiles,! under whose auspices 
a Laconian garrison and harmost had since been introduced. 
Eteonikus, now expelled, accused the Lacedzemonian admiral 
Pasippidas of being himself a party to the expulsion, under 
bribes from Tissaphernés ; an accusation which seems improb- 
able, but which the Lacedzemonians believed, and accordingly 
banished Pasippidas, sending Kratesippidas to replace him. The 
new admiral found at Chios a small fleet which Pasippidas had 
already begun to collect from the allies, to supply the recent 
losses.2 , 

The tone at Athens since the late naval victories, had become 
more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with his garrison at Dekeleia, 
though the Athenians could not hinder him from ravaging Attica, 
yet on approaching one day near to the city walls, was repelled 
with spirit and success by Thrasyllus. But that which most 
mortified the Lacedzemonian king, was to discern from his lofty 
station at Dekeleia, the abundant influx into the Peirzeus of corn- 
ships from the Euxine, again renewed in the autumn of 410 B.c. 
since the occupation of the Bosphorus and Hellespont by Alkibi- 
adés. For the safe reception of these vessels, Thorikus was 
soon after fortified. Agis exclaimed that it was fruitless to shut 
out the Athenians from the produce of Attica, so long as plenty 
of imported corn was allowed to reach them. Accordingly, he 
provided, in conjunction with the Megarians, a small squadron 
of fifteen triremes, with which he despatched Klearchus to By- 
zantium and Chalkédon. That Spartan was a public guest of 
the Byzantines, and had already been singled out to command 
auxiliaries intended for that city. He seems to have begun his 
voyage during the ensuing winter (B.c. 410-409), and reached 
Byzantium in safety, though with the destruction of three of 
‘his squadron by the nine Athenian triremes who guarded the 
Hellespont.3 





1 Thucyd. viii, 64. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 82. 
5 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 35-36. He says that the ships of Klearchus, on 
being attacked by the Athenians in the Hellespont, fled first to Sestos, and 
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In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from Athens 
at the head of a large new force to act in Ionia. He commanded 
fifty triremes, one thousand of the regular hoplites, one hundred 
horsemen, and five thousand seamen, with the means of arming 
these latter as peltasts; also transports for his troops besides the 
triremes.1 Having reposed his armament for three days at 
Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, and next succeeded in making 
himself master of Kolophon, with its port Notium. He next 
threatened Ephesus, but that place was defended by a powerful 
force which Tissaphernés had summoned, under proclamation “ to 
go and succor the goddess Artemis ;” as well as by twenty-five 
fresh Syracusan and two Selinusian triremes recently arrived.? 
From these enemies, Thrasyllus sustained a severe defeat near 
Ephesus, lost three hundred men, and was compelled to sail off 
to Notium; from whence, after burying his dead, he proceeded 
northward towards the Hellespont. On their way thither, while 
halting for a while at Methymna in the north of Lesbos, Thra- 
syllus saw the twenty-five Syracusan triremes passing by on 
their voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. He immediately attacked 
them, captured four along with the entire crews, and chased the 
remainder back to their station at Ephesus. All the prisoners 
taken were sent to Athens, where they were deposited for cus- 
tody in the stone-quarries of Peirzeus, doubtless in retaliation for 
the treatment of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse ; they con- 
trived, however, during the ensuing winter, to break a way out 
and escape to Dekeleia. Among the prisoners taken, was found 
Alkibiadés, the Athenian, cousin and fellow-exile of the Athe- 





afterwards to Byzantium. But Sestos was the Athenian station. The name 
must surely be put by inadvertence for Abydos, the Peloponnesian station. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1,34; i, 2,1. Diodorus (xiii, 64) confounds Thrasy- 
bulus with Thrasyllus. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 5-11. Xenophon distinguishes these twenty-five 
Syracusan triremes into Tv mpotépwv eikoor vedv, and then ai érepac révte, 
ai veworl jxovoa. But it appears to me that the twenty triremes, as well as 
the five, must have come to Asia since the battle of Kyzikus, though the 
five may have been somewhat later in their period of arrival. All the Syra- 
cusan ships in the fleet of Mindarus were destroyed; and it seems impossi- 
ble to imagine that that admiral can have left twenty Syracusan ships at 
Ephesus or Milétus, in addition to those which he took with him to the 
Hellespont. 
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nian general of the same name, whom Thrasyllus caused to be 
set at liberty, while the others were sent to Athens.! 

After the delay caused by this pursuit, he brought back his 
armament to the Hellespont and joined the force of Alkibiadés 
at Sestos. Their joint force was conveyed over, seemingly about 
the commencement of autumn, to Lampsakus, on the Asiatic side 
of the strait; which place they fortified and made their head- 
quarters for the autumn and winter, maintaining themselves by 
predatory excursions, throughout the neighboring satrapy of 
Pharnabazus. It is curious to learn, however, that when Alki- 
biadés was proceeding to marshal them all together,— the hoplites, 
according to Athenian custom, taking rank according to their 
tribes, — his own soldiers, never yet beaten, refused to fraternize 
with those of Thrasyllus, who had been so recently worsted at 
Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed until after a joint 
expedition against Abydos; Pharnabazus presenting himself 
with a considerable force, especially cavalry, to relieve that place, 
was encountered and defeated in a battle wherein all the Athe- 
nians present took part. ‘The honor of the hoplites of Thrasyllus 
was now held to be reéstablished, so that the fusion of ranks was 
admitted without farther difficulty.2 Even the entire army, how- 
ever, was not able to accomplish the conquest of Abydos; which 
the Peloponnesians and Pharnabazus still maintained as their 
station on the Hellespont. 

Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by the 
large armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her enemies 
near home were encouraged to active operations. The Spartans 
despatched an expedition, both of triremes and of land-force, to 
attack Pylos, which had remained as an Athenian post and a 
refuge for revolted Helots ever since its first fortification by De- 
mosthenés, in B.c. 425. ‘The place was vigorously attacked, both by 
sea and by land, and soon became much pressed. Not unmind- 
ful of its distress, the Athenians sent to its relief thirty triremes 
under Anytus, who, however, came back without even reaching 
the place, having been prevented by stormy weather or unfavor- 
able winds from doubling Cape Malea. Pylos was soon after- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 8-15. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 13-17; Plutarch, Alkibiad. e. 29 
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wards obliged to surrender, the garrison departing on terms of 
capitulation.! But Anytus, on his return, encountered great dis- 
pleasure from his countrymen, and was put on his trial for 
having betrayed, or for not having done his utmost to fulfil, the 
trust confided to him. It is said that he only saved himself 
from condemnation by bribing the dikastery, and that he was the 
first Athenian who ever obtained a verdict by corruption2 
Whether he could really have reached Pylos, and whether the 
obstacles which baffled him were such as an energetic officer 
would have overcome, we have no means of determining ; still 
less, whether it be true that he actually escaped by bribery. The 
story seems to prove, however, that the general Athenian public 
thought him deserving of condemnation, and were so much sur- 
prised by his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly or 
falsely, the use of means never before attempted. 

It was about the same time, also, that the Megarians recovered 
by surprise their port of Niszea, which had been held by an 
Athenian garrison since B.c. 424. The Athenians made an 
effort to recover it, but failed ; though they defeated the Megari- 
ans in an action.3 

Thrasyllus, during the summer of B.c. 409, and even the joint 
force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiadés during the autumn of the same 
year, seem to have effected less than might have been expected 
from so large a force: indeed, it must have been at some period 
during this year that the Lacedemonian Klearchus, with his 
fifteen Megarian ships, penetrated up the Hellespont to Byzan- 
tium, finding it guarded only by nine Athenian triremes.4 But 
the operations of 408 B.c. were more important. The entire 
force under Alkibiadés and the other commanders was mustered 
for the siege of Chalkédon and Byzantium. The Chalkédonians, 


 Diodor. xiii, 64. The slighting way in which Xenophon (Hellen.i, 2, 18) 
dismisses this capture of Pylos, as a mere retreat of some runaway Helots 
from Malea, as well as his employment of the name Koryphasion, and not 
of Pylos, prove how much he wrote after Lacedzmonian informants. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 64; Plutarch, Coriolan. c. 14. 

Aristotle, "AYqvaiwy moAteia, ap Harpokration, v. Aexafwv, and in the 
Collection of Fragment. Aristotel. no. 72, ed. Didot (Fragment. Historie. 
Gree. vol. ii, p. 127). 

3 Diodor. xiii, 65. 4 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 36. 
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having notice of the project, deposited their movable property 
for safety in the hand of their neighbors the Bithynian Thra- 
cians; a remarkable evidence of the good feeling and confidence 
between the two, contrasting strongly with the perpetual hostility 
which subsisted on the other side of the Bosphorus between 
Byzantium and the Thracian tribes adjoining. But the precau- 
tion was frustrated by Alkibiadés, who entered the territory of 
the Bithynians and compelled them by threats to deliver up the 
effects confided to them. He then proceeded to block up Chal- 
kédon by a wooden wall carried across from the Bosphorus to the 
Propontis ; though the continuity of this wall was interrupted 
by a river, and seemingly by some rough ground on the imme- 
diate brink of the river. The blockading wall was already com- 
pleted, when Pharnabazus appeared with an army for the relief 
of the place, and advanced as far as the Herakleion, or temple 
of Heraklés, belonging to the Chalkedonians. Profiting by his 
approach, Hippokratés, the Lacedzemonian harmost in the town, 
made a vigorous sally: but the Athenians repelled all the efforts 
of Pharnabazus to force a passage through their lines and join him ; 
so that, after an obstinate contest, the sallying force was driven 
back within the walls of the town, and Hippokratés himself 
_killed.2 

The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that Alkibi- 
adés departed with a portion of the army to levy money and get 
together forces for the siege of Byzantium afterwards. During 
his absence, Theramenés and Thrasybulus came to terms with 
Pharnabazus for the capitulation of Chalkédon. It was agreed 
that the town should again become a tributary dependency of 
Athens, on the same rate of tribute as before the revolt, and that 
the arrears during the subsequent period should be paid up. 
Moreover, Pharnabazus himself engaged to pay to the Athenians 
twenty talents on behalf of the town, and also to escort some 
Athenian envoys up to Susa, enabling them to submit proposi- 
tions for accommodation to the Great King. Until those envoys 
should return, the Athenians covenanted to abstain from hostili- 
ties against the satrapy of Pharnabazus.3 Oaths to this effect 





1 Polyb. iv. 44-45. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3, 5-7; Diodor. xiii, 66. 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3, 9. ‘YroreAciv rov dépov XaAxndoviove *Ayvaioe 
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were mutually exchanged, after the return of Alkibiadés from 
his expedition. For Pharnabazus positively refused to complete 
the ratification with the other generals, until Alkibiadés should 
be there to ratify in person also; a proof at once of the great 
individual importance of the latter, and of his known facility in 
finding excuses to evade an agreement. Two envoys were 
accordingly sent by Pharnabazus to Chrysopolis, to receive the 
oaths of Alkibiadés, while two relatives of Alkibiadés came to 
Chalkédon as witnesses to those of Pharnabazus. Over and 
above the common oath shared with his colleagues, Alkibiadés 
took a special covenant of personal friendship and hospitality 
with the satrap, and received from him the like. 

Alkibiadés had employed his period of absence in capturing 
Selybria, from whence he obtained a sum of money, and in get- 
ting together a large body of Thracians, with whom he marched 
by land to Byzantium. That place was now besieged, immedi- 
ately after the capitulation of Chalkédon, by the united force of 
the Athenians. <A wall of circumvallation was drawn around it, 
and various attacks were made by missiles and battering engines. 
These, however, the Lacedemonian garrison, under the har- 
most Klearchus, aided by some Megarians under Helixus, and 
Beeotians under Keeratadas, was perfectly competent to repel. 
But the ravages of famine were not so easily dealt with. After 
the blockade had lasted some time, provisions began to fail; so 


dcovrep ciatecar, kal TA dGElAoueva Ypjuata axododvat* *AXyvaiove dS? pp 
Todeueiv KaAkndoviorc, Ewe dv ol napa Bacthéa rpéoBere EAS wou. 

This passage strengthens the doubts which I threw out in a former chap- 
ter, whether the Athenians ever did or could realize their project of commut- 
ing the tribute, imposed upon the dependent allies, for an ad valorem duty 
of five per cent. on imports and exports, which project is mentioned by Thu- 
cydidés (vii, 28) as having been resolved upon at least, if not carried out, in 
the summer of 413 B.c. In the bargain here made with the Chalkedonians, 
it seems implied that the payment of tribute was the last arrangement sub- 
sisting between Athens and Chalkédon, at the time of the revolt of the latter. 

Next, I agree with the remark made by Schneider, in his note upon the 
passage, "Adnvaiovc dé wy Todeusiv XaAKkyndoviorg. He notices the 
tenor of the covenant as it stands in Plutarch, 77 @apvaBalov dé yopav pH 
dotxeiv (Alkib. c. 31), which is certainly far more suitable to the circum- 
stances. Instead of XaAxydoviorg, he proposes to read Gapvasacy. At any 
rate, this is the meaning. 
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that Klearchus, strict and harsh, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, became inexorable and oppressive, from exclusive anxiety 
for the subsistence of his soldiers; and even locked up the stock 
of food while the population of the town were dying of hunger 
around him. Seeing that his only hope was from external relief, 
he sallied forth from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus ; 
and to get together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive opera- 
tion that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left 
the defence to Keeratadas and Helixus, in full confidence that the 
Byzantines were too much compromised by their revolt from 
Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever might be their suf- 
fering. But the favorable terms recently granted to Chalkédon, 
coupled with the severe and increasing famine, induced Kydon 
and a Byzantine party to open the gates by night, and admit 
Alkibiadés with the Athenians into the wide interior square called . 
the Thrakion. Helixus and Keeratadas, apprized of this attack 
only when the enemy had actually got possession of the town on 
all sides, vainly attempted resistance, and were compelled to sur- 
render at discretion: they were sent as prisoners to Athens, 
where Kceratadas contrived to escape during the confusion of the 
landing at Peireus. Favorable terms were granted to the town, 
which was replaced in its position of a dependent ally of Athens, 
and probably had to pay up its arrears of tribute in the same 
manner as Chalkédon.! 

So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that the 
reduction of Chalkédon and Byzantium occupied nearly the 
whole year; the latter place surrendering about the beginning of 
winter.2. Both of them, however, were acquisitions of capital 
importance to Athens, making her again undisputed mistress of 
the Bosphorus, and insuring to her two valuable tributary allies. 
Nor was this all the improvement which the summer had oper- 
ated in her position. The accommodation. just concluded with 
Pharnabazus was also a step of great value, and still greater 





} Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3, 15-22; Diodor. xiii, 67 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 31. 

The account given by Xenophon of the surrender of Byzantium, whicl. I 
have followed in the text, is perfectly plain and probable. It does not con- 
sist with the complicated stratagem described in Diodorus and Plutarch, as 
well as in Frontinus, iii, xi,3; alluded to also in Polyenus, i, 48, 2. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 1. 4 
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promise. It was plain that the satrap had grown weary of bear- 
ing all the brunt of the war for the benefit of the. Peloponne- 
sians, and that he was well disposed to assist the Athenians in 
coming to terms with the Great King. The mere withdrawal of 
his hearty support from Sparta, even if nothing else followed 
from it, was of immense moment to Athens; and thus much 
was really achieved. The envoys, five Athenigns and two Ar- 
geians, — all, probably, sent for from Athens, which accounts for 
some delay, — were directed, after the siege of Chalkédon, to 
meet Pharnabazus at Kyzikus. Some Lacedemonian envoys, 
and even the Syracusan Hermokratés, who had been condemned 
and banished by sentence at home, took advantage of the same 
escort, and all proceeded on their journey upward to Susa. Their 
progress was arrested, during the extreme severity of the winter, 
at Gordium in Phrygia; and it was while pursuing their track 
into the interior at the opening of spring, that they met the 
young prince Cyrus, son of king Darius, coming down in person 
to govern an important part of Asia Minor. Some Lacedzmo- 
nian envoys, Beeotius and others, were travelling down along with 
him, after having fulfilled their mission at the Persian court.1 


CHA Pray LX P¥. 


FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR, 
DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSE. 


THe advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, opening 
what may be called the last phase in the Peloponnesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian king Da- 
rius Nothus by the cruel queen Parysatis, and was now sent down 
by his father as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia the greater, and Kap- 
padokia, as well as general of all that military division of which 
the muster-place was Kastélus. His command did not at this 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,2-3. 
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time comprise the Greek cities on the coast, which were still left 
to Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus.! But he nevertheless brought 
down with him a strong interest in the Grecian war, and an 
intense anti-Athenian feeling, with full authority from his father 
to carry it out into act. Whatever this young man willed, he 
willed strongly ; his bodily activity, rising superior to those temp- 
tations of sensugl indulgence which often enervated the Persian 
grandees, provoked the admiration even of Spartans:? and his 
energetic character was combined with a certain measure of 
ability. Though he had not as yet conceived that deliberate plan 
for mounting the Persian throne which afterwards absorbed his 
whole mind, and was so near succeeding by the help of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, yet he seems to have had from the beginning 
the sentiment and ambition of a king in prospect, not those of a 
satrap. He came down, well aware that Athens was the efficient 
enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kings had been humbled, 
the insular Greeks kept out of the sight of a Persian ship, and 
even the continental Greeks on the coast practically emancipated, 
for the last sixty years. He therefore brought down with him a 
strenuous desire to put down the Athenian power, very different 
from the treacherous balancing of Tissaphernés, and much more 
formidable even than the straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, 
who had less money, less favor at court, and less of youthful ar- 
dor. Moreover, Pharnabazus, after having heartily espoused the 
cause of the Peloponnesians for the last three years, had now 
become weary of the allies whom he had so long kept in pay. 
Instead of expelling Athenian influence from his coasts with little 
difficulty, as he had expected to do, he found his satrapy plun- 
dered, his revenues impaired or absorbed, and an Athenian fleet 
all-powerful in the Propontis and Hellespont ; while the Lacedez- 
monian fleet, which he had taken so much pains to invite, was 
destroyed. Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian cause, he was 
even leaning towards Athens ; and the envoys whom he was 
escorting to Susa might perhaps have laid the foundation of an 
altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when the journey of Cyrus 


1 The Anabasis of Xenophon (i, 1, 6-8; i, 9, 7-9) is better authority, ard 
speaks more exactly, than the Hellenica, i, 4, 3. 
? See the anecdote of Cyrus and Lysander in Xenoph. Giconom. iy, 21-28. 
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down t the coast overthrew all such calculations. The young 
prince brought with him a fresh, hearty, and youthful antipathy 
against Athens, a power inferior only to that of the Great King 
himself, and an energetic determination to use it without reserve 
in insuring victory to the Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian envoys 
met Cyrus, their farther progress towards Susa became impossible. 
Beeotius, and the other Lacedzemonian envoys travelling along 
with the young prince, made extravagant boasts of having obtained 
all that they asked for at Susa; and Cyrus himself announced 
his powers as unlimited in extent over the whole coast, all for the 
purpose of prosecuting vigorous war in conjunction with the 
Lacedemonians. Pharnabazus, on hearing this intelligence, and 
seeing the Great King’s seal to the words, “I send down Cyrus, 
as lord of all those who muster at Kastdlus,” not only refused to 
let the Athenian envoys proceed onward, but was even obliged to 
obey the orders of the young prince, who insisted that they should 
either be surrendered to him, or at least detained for some time in 
the interior, in order that no information might be conveyed to 
Athens. The satrap resisted the first of these requisitions, having 
pledged his word for their safety ; but he obeyed the second, detain- 
ing them in Kappadokia for no less than three years, until Athens 
was prostrate and on the point of surrender, after which he ob- 
tained permission from Cyrus to send them back to the sea-coast.! 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of Tissaphernés 
as well as the weariness of Pharnabazus, and supplying the ene- 
mies of Athens with a double flow of Persian gold at a moment 
when the stream would otherwise have dried up, was a paramount 
item in that sum of causes which concurred to determine the re- 
sult of the war.2 But important as the event was in itself, it was 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,3-8. The words here employed respecting the en- 
voys, when returning after their three years’ detention, d%ev mpd¢ Td GAAo 
oTparoredov aréxAevoay, appear to me an inadvertence. The return of the 
envoys must have been in the spring of 404 B. c., at a time when Athens had 
no camp: the surrender of the city took place in April 404 B.c. Xenophon 
incautiously speaks as if that state of thing's which existed when the envoys 
departed, still continued at their return. 

2 The words of Thucydidés (ii, 65) imply this as his opinion, Kipp te 
torepov Baothéwe madi mpooyevouéery, etc. 
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rendered still more important by the character of the Lacedemo- 
nian admiral Lysander, with whom the young prince first came 
into contact on reaching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Kratesippidas, about De- 
cember, 408 B.c., or January, 407 B.c.!_ He was the last, after 
Brasidas and Gylippus, of that trio of eminent Spartans, from 
whom all the capital wounds of Athens proceeded, during the 
course of this long war. He was born of poor parents, and is even 
said to have been of that class called mothakes, being only ena- 
bled by the aid of richer men to keep up his contribution to the 
public mess, and his place in the constant drill and discipline. 
He was not only an excellent oflicer,? thoroughly competent to the 





1 The commencement of Lysander’s nayarchy, or year of maritime com- 
mand, appears to me established for this winter. He had been some time 
actually in his command before Cyrus arrived at Sardis: Oi dé Aakedaruo- 
viol, rpOTEpov TOVTAY OV TOAAG X pOvw Kpatnoinrida Tij¢ vavap- 
yliac mapeAnavSviac, Atoavdpov ééxeupav vavapyov. ‘O d8 adtKduevog é¢ 
'‘Podov, Kal vaic éxeiSev AaBOv, é¢ KO kai MiAntov éxdevoev: éxeidev dé é¢ 
"Egecov: Kal éxei Epecve, vaic éywv éBdounKovta, wpExptc od Ki- 
pog é¢ Sdpdecce agdixeTo (Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 1). 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. H. ad ann. 407 B.c.) has, I presume, been mis- 
led by the first words of this passage, TpdTepov TobTwr od TOAA@ ypovy, When 
he says: “ During the stay of Alcibiadés at Athens, Lysander is sent as 
vavapyoc, Xen. Hell.i,5,1. Then followed the defeat of Antiochus, the depo- 
sition of Alcibiadés, and the substitution of dAAouc déxa, between September 
407 and September 406, when Callicratidas succeeded Lysander.” 

Now Alkibiadés came to Athens in the month of Thargelion, or about 
the end of May, 407, and stayed there till the beginning of September, 407. 
Cyrus arrived at Sardis before Alkibiadés reached Athens, and Lysander 
had been some time at his post before Cyrus arrived; so that Lysander 
was not sent out “ during the stay of Alcibiadés at Athens,” but some months 
before. Still less is it correct to say that Kallikratidas succeeded Lysander 
in September, 406. The battle of Arginusa, wherein Kallikratidas perished, 
was fought about August, 406, after he had been admiral for several months. 
The words zp6Tepov tovTwr, when construed along with the context which 
succeeds, must evidently be understood ina large sense; “ these events,” 
mean the general series of events which begins i, 4, 8; the proceedings of 
Alkibiadés, from the beginning of the spring of 407. 

2 #lian, V. H. xii, 43; Athenzeus, vi, p. 271. The assertion that Lysander 
belonged to the class of mothakes is given by Athenzeus as coming from 
Phylarchus, and I see no reason for calling it in question. lian states 
the same thing respecting Gylippus and Kallikratidas, also ; I do not know 
on what authority. 
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duties of military command, but possessed also great talents for 
intrigue, and for organizing a political party as well as keeping up 
its disciplined movements. Though indifferent to the temptations 
either of money or of pleasure,! and willingly acquiescing in the 
poverty to which he was born, he was altogether unscrupulous in 
the prosecution of ambitious objects, either for his country or for 
himself. His family, poor as it was, enjoyed a dignified position 
at Sparta, belonging to the gens of the Herakleidz, not connected 
by any near relationship with the kings: moreover, his personal 
reputation as a Spartan was excellent, since his observance of the 
rules of discipline had been rigorous and exemplary. The habits 
of self-constraint thus acquired, served him in good stead when it 
became necessary to his ambition to court the favor of the great. 
His recklessness about falsehood and perjury is illustrated by 
various current sayings ascribed to him; such as, that children 
were to be taken in by means of dice ; men, by means of oaths.2 
A selfish ambition — for promoting the power of his country 
not merely in connection with, but in subservience to, his own — 
guided him from the beginning to the end of his career. In this 
main quality, he agreed with Alkibiadés; in reckless immorality 
of means, he went even beyond him. He seems to have been 
cruel; an attribute which formed no part of the usual character 
of Alkibiadés. On the other hand, the love of personal enjoyment, 
luxury, and ostentation, which counted for so much in Alkibiadés, 
was quite unknown to Lysander. The basis of his disposition 
was Spartan, tending to merge appetite, ostentation, and expan- 
sion of mind, all in the love of command and influence, — not 
Athenian, which tended to the development of many and diver- 
sified impulses; ambition being one, but only one, among the 
number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to have 
enjoyed the maritime command for more than the usual yearly 
period, having superseded Pasippidas during the middle of the year 
of the latter. But the maritime power of Sparta was then so weak, 
having not yet recovered from the ruinous defeat at Kyzikus, 
that he achieved little or nothing. We hear of him only as further- 





1 Theopompus, Fragm. 21, ed. Didot ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 30. 
2 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. 
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ing, for his own profit, a political revolution at Chios. Bribed by 
a party of Chian exiles, he took possession of the acropolis, re- 
instated them in the island, and aided them in deposing and ex- 
pelling the party then in office, to the number of six hundred. It 
is plain that this is not a question between democracy and 
oligarchy, but between two oligarchical parties, the one of which 
succeeded in purchasing the factious agency of the Spartan ad- 
miral. ‘The exiles whom he expelled took possession of Atar- 
neus, a strong post belonging to the Chians on the mainland 
opposite Lesbos. From hence they made war, as well as they 
could, upon their rivals now in possession of the island, and also 
upon other parts of Ionia; not without some success and _ profit, 
as will appear by their condition about ten years afterwards.! 
The practice of reconstituting the governments of the Asiatic 
cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, was extended and brought 
to a system by Lysander; not indeed for private emolument, 
which he always despised, but in views of ambition. Having 
departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, he reinforced it at 
Rhodes, and then sailed onward to Kés —an Athenian island, so 
that he could only have touched there —and Milétus. He took 
up his final station at Ephesus, the nearest point to Sardis, where 
Cyrus was expected to arrive; and while awaiting his coming, 
augmented his fleet to the number of seventy triremes. As soon 
as Cyrus reached Sardis, about April or May 407 B.c., Lysander 
went to pay his court to him, along with some Lacedemonian 
envoys, and found himself welcomed with every mark of favor. 
Preferring bitter complaints against the double-dealing of Tissa- 
phernés, — whom they accused of having frustrated the king’s 
orders, and sacrificed the interests of the empire, under the seduc- 
tions of Alkibiadés,— they intreated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, 
and execute the stipulations of the treaty, by lending the most 
vigorous aid to put down the common enemy. Cyrus replied, that 
these were the express orders which he had received from his 
father, and that he was prepared to fulfil them with all his might. 
He had brought with him, he said, five hundred talents, which 
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? Diodor. xiii, 65; Kenoph. Hellen. iii, 2, 11. I presume that this con- 


duct of Kratesippidas is the fact glanced at by Isokratés de Pace, sect. 128, 
p- 240, ed. Bekk. 
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should be at once devoted to the cause: if these were insufficient, 
he would resort to the private funds which his father had given 
him; and if more still were needed, he would coin into money 
the gold and silver throne on which he sat.1 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks for 
these magnificent promises, which were not likely to prove empty 
words from the lips of a vehement youth like Cyrus. So san- 
guine were the hopes which they conceived from his character 
and proclaimed sentiments, that they ventured to ask him to 
restore the rate of pay to one full Attic drachma per head for 
the seamen ; which had been the rate promised by Tissaphernés 
through his envoys at Sparta, when he first invited the Lacede- 
monians across the A¢gean, and when it was doubtful whether 
they would come, but actually paid only for the first month, and 
then reduced to half a drachma, furnished in practice with 
miserable irregularity. As a motive for granting this increase 
of pay, Cyrus was assured that it would determine the Athenian 
seamen to desert so largely, that the war would sooner come to an 
end, and of course the expenditure also. But he refused compli- 
ance, saying that the rate of pay had been fixed both by the 
king’s express orders and by the terms of the treaty, so that he 
could not depart from it.2 In this reply Lysander was forced to 
acquiesce. The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 3-4: Diodor. xiii, 70; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 4. 
This seems to have been a favorite metaphor, either used by, or at least as- 
cribed to, the Persian grandees; we have already had it, a little before, from 
the mouth of Tissaphernés. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 5. elvac dé kai tag avvbjKac obtw¢ éyotoac, tpia- 
KovtTa uvag ExdoTy vyt Tod penvdg didvat, Omdoa¢ dv BovdowvTo Tpédety Aake- 
datpoviot. 

This is not strictly correct. The rate of pay is not specified in either of 
the three conyentions, as they stand in Thucyd. viii, 18, 37, 58. It seems to 
have been, from the beginning, matter of verbal understanding and promise ; 
first, a drachma per day was promised by the envoys of Tissaphernés at 
Sparta ; next, the satrap himself, at Milétus, cut down this drachma to half 
a drachma, and promised this lower rate for the future (viii, 29). 

Mr. Mitford says: “Lysander proposed that an Attic drachma, which 
was eight oboli, nearly tenpence sterling, should be allowed for daily pay to 
every seaman.” 

Mr. Mitford had in the previous sentence stated three oboli as equal to not 
quite fourpence sterling. Of course, therefore, it is plain that he did not 
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at a banquet; after which Cyrus, drinking to the health of Ly- 
sander, desired him to declare what favor he could do to gratify 
him most. “To grant an additional obolus per head for each 
seaman’s pay,” replied Lysander. Cyrus immediately complied, 
having personally bound himself by his manner of putting the 
question. But the answer impressed him both with astonishment 
and admiration ; for he had expected that Lysander would ask 
some favor or present for himself, judging him not only according 
to the analogy of most Persians, but also of Astyochus and the offi- 
cers of the Peloponnesian armament at Milétus, whose corrupt 
subservience to Tissaphernés had probably been made known to 
him. From such corruption, as well as from the mean carelessness 
of Theramenés, the Spartan, respecting the condition of the sea- 
men,! Lysander’s conduct stood out in pointed and. honorable 
contrast. 
The incident here described not only procured for the seamen 
of the Peloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four oboli, instead of 
three, per man, but also insured to Lysander himself a degree of 
esteem and confidence from Cyrus which he knew well how to 
turn to account. I have already remarked,? in reference to Peri- 
klés and Nikias, that an established reputation for personal in- 
corruptibility, rare as that quality was among Grecian leading 
politicians, was among the most precious items in the capital 
stock of an ambitious man, even if looked at only in regard to 
the durability of his own influence. If the proof of such dis- 
interestedness was of so much value in the eyes of the Athenian 
people, yet more powerfully did it work upon the mind of Cyrus. 
With his Persian and princely ideas of winning adherents by 
munificence,? a man who despised presents was a phenomenon 





consider three oboli as the half of a drachma (Hist. Greece, ch. xx, sect. i, 
vol. iv, p. 317, oct. ed. 1814). 

That a drachma was equivalent to six oboli, that is, an ginean drachma 
to six Alginzan oboli, and an Attic drachma to six Attic oboli, is so 
familiarly known, that I should almost have imagined the word eight, in the 
first sentence here cited, to be a misprint for siz, if the sentence cited next 
had not clearly demonstrated that Mr. Mitford really believed a drachma to 
be equal to eight oboli. It is certainly a mistake surprising to find. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 29. ° See the former volume vi, ch. li, p. 287. 

5 See the remarkable character of Cyrus the younger, given in the Anab- 
asis of Xenophon, i, 9, 22-28. ; 
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commanding the higher sentiment of wonder and respect. From 
this time forward he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pe- 
cuniary confidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of the - 
war, and even condescended to second his personal ambition to 
the detriment of this object.! 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unexampled suc- 
cess in his interview with Cyrus, Lysander was enabled not only 
to make good to his fleet the full arrear actually due, but also to 
pay them for a month in advance, at the increased rate of four 
oboli per,man; and to promise that high rate for the future. A 
spirit of the highest satisfaction and confidence was diffused 
through the armament. But the ships were in indifferent con- 
dition, having been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the 
late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly, Lysander employed his 
present affluence in putting them into better order, procuring 
more complete tackle, and inviting picked crews.2 He took 
another step pregnant with important results. Summoning to 
Ephesus a few of the most leading and active men from each of 
the Asiatic cities, he organized them into disciplined clubs, or fac- 
tions, in correspondence with himself. He instigated these clubs 
to the most vigorous prosecution of the war against Athens, 
promising that,as soon as that war should be concluded, they 
should be invested and maintained by Spartan influence in the 
government of their respective cities. His newly established in- 
fluence with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which he was 
now master, added double force to an invitation in itself but too 
seducing. And thus, while infusing increased ardor into the joint 
warlike efforts of these cities, he at the same time procured for 
himself an ubiquitous correspondence, such as no successor could 
manage, rendering the continuance of his own command almost 
essential to success. ‘The fruits of his factious manceuyres will 
be seen in the subsequent dekadarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, 
after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formidable 
efficacy to their side of the contest, during the summer of 407 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,13; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 4-9. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 10. 
3 Diodor. xiii, 70; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 
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B.¢., the victorious exile Alkibiadés had accomplished the impor- 
tant and delicate step of reéntering his native city for the first 
time. According to the accommodation with Pharnabazus, con- 
eluded after the reduction of Chalkédon, the Athenian fleet was 
precluded from assailing his satrapy, and was thus forced to seek 
subsistence elsewhere. Byzantium and Selymbria, with contribu- 
tions levied in Thrace, maintained them for the winter: in the 
spring (407 3.c.), Alkibiadés brought them again to Samos ; 
from whence he undertook an expedition against the coast of 
Karia, levying contributions to the extent of one hundred talents. 
Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, went to attack Thrace, where 
he reduced Thasos, Abdéra, and all those towns which had re- 
volted from Athens ; Thasos being now in especial distress from 
famine as well as from past seditions. A valuable contribution 
for the support of the fleet was doubtless among the fruits of this 
success. Thrasyllus at the same time conducted another division 
of the army home to Athens, intended by Alkibiadés as precur- 
sors of his own return.! 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already manifested 
their favorable disposition towards Alkibiadés by choosing him 
anew general of the armament, along with Thrasybulus and 
Konon. Alkibiadés was now tending homeward from Samos 
with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the contributions 
recently levied : he first stopped at Paros, then visited the coast 
of Laconia, and lastly looked into the harbor of Gytheion in 
Laconia, where he had learned that thirty triremes were pre- 
paring. ‘The news which he received of his reélection as gen- 
eral, strengthened by the pressing invitations and encouragements 
of his friends, as well as by the recall of his banished kinsmen, 
at length determined him to sail to Athens. He reached Peirzus 
on a marked day, the festival of the Plyntéria, on the 25th of the 
month Thargélion, about the end of May, 407 8.c. This was 
a day of melancholy solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any 
action of importance. The statue of the goddess Athéné was 
stripped of all its ornaments, covered up from every one’s gaze, 





! Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 8-10; Diodor. xiii, 72. The chronology of Xen- 
ophon, though not so clear as we could wish, deserves unquestionable pref: 
erence over that of Diodorus. 
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and washed or cleansed under a mysterious ceremonial, by the 
holy gens, called Praxiergide. The goddess thus seemed to ~ 
turn away her face, and refuse to behold the returning exile. 
Such at least was the construction of his enemies; and as the 
subsequent turn of events tended to bear them out, it has been 
preserved; while the more auspicious counter-interpretation, 
doubtless suggested by his friends, has been forgotten. 

The most extravagant representations, of the pomp and splen- 
dor of this return of Alkibiadés to Athens, were given by some 
authors of antiquity, especially by Duris of Samos, an author 
about two generations later. It was said that he brought with 
him two hundred prow-ornaments belonging to captive enemies’ 
ships, or, according to some, even the two hundred captured ships 
themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt and 
silvered shields, and sailed by purple sails; that Kallippidés, one 
of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed the func- 
tions of keleustés, pronouncing the chant or word of command to 
the rowers; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player, who had gained 
the first prize at the Pythian games, was also on board playing 
the air of return.! All these details, invented with melancholy 
facility, to illustrate an ideal of ostentation and insolence, are re- 
futed by the more simple and credible narrative of Xenophon. 
The reéntry of Aikibiadés was not merely unostentatious,. but 
even mistrustful and apprehensive. He had with him only 
twenty triremes; and though encouraged, not merely by the as- 
surances of his friends, but also by the news that he had just 
been reélected general, he was, nevertheless, half afraid to dis- 
embark, even at the instant when he made fast his ship to the 
quay in Peireus. A vast crowd had assembled there from the 
city and the port, animated by curiosity, interest, and other emo- 
tions of every kind, to see him arrive. But so little did he trust 
their sentiments that he hesitated at first to step on shore, and 
stood upon the deck looking about for his friends and kinsmen. 
Presently, he saw Euryptolemus his cousin, and others, by whom 
he was heartily weleomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. 
But they too were so apprehensive of his numerous enemies, 
that they formed themselves into a sort of body-guard, to sur- 





! Diodor. xiii, 68; Plutarch, Alkib. ¢. 31; Athene. xii, p. 535. 
VOL. VIII. 7 100c. 
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round and protect him against any possible assault during his 
march from Peirzeus to Athens.! 

No protection, however, was required. Not merely did his 
enemies attempt no violence against him, but they said nothing ig 
opposition when he made his defence before the senate and the 
public assembly. Protesting before the one as well as the other, 
his innocence of the impiety laid to his charge, he denounced 
bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and gently, but pathetically, 
deplored the unkindness of the people. His friends all spoke 
warmly in the same strain. So strenuous, and so pronounced, 
was the sentiment in his favor, both of the senate and of the 
public assembly, that no one dared to address them in the con- 
trary sense.2. The sentence of condemnation passed against him 
was cancelled: the Eumolpide were directed to revoke the curse 
which they had pronounced upon his head: the record of the 
sentence was destroyed, and the plate of lead upon which the 
curse was engraven, thrown into the sea: his confiscated property 
was restored: lastly, he was proclaimed general with full powers, 
and allowed to prepare an expedition of one hundred triremes, 
fifteen hundred hoplites from the regular muster-roll, and one hun- 
dred and fifty horsemen. All this passed, by unopposed vote, amidst 
silence on the part of enemies and acclamations from friends, 
amidst unmeasured promises of future achievement from himself, 
and confident assurances, impressed by his friends on willing 
hearers, that Alkibiadés was the only man competent to restore 
the empire and grandeur of Athens. The general expectation, 
which he and his friends took every possible pains to excite, was, 
that his victorious career of the last three years was a prepara 
tion for yet greater triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the apprehensions of 
Alkibiadés on entering the Peirzeus, and to the body-guard organ- 
ized by his friends, that this overwhelming and uncontradicted 


‘ Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 18, 19. ’AAKiBiddne dé, mpoc THY yRv dpyLodetc, 
aréBaive pév obk sidénc, PoBovruevoc Todic EySpobc: éExavactac dé éxt Tod 
KaTaOTpQpuaToc, EckoTEL TOE aiTov ériTndElouc, Ei Tapeinoav. Kariddv 2 
EvpurroAcuov tov Metovavaxroc, tavrov dé dvewdv, Kal Tode GAAovE oixeiovg 
kal gidove per’ aitav, Tore dxoBdc dvaBaiver é¢ THY TOA, wETA TOY Tapeo- 
KEVAOMEVOY, EL TLC GrTOLTO, mH emiTpETELY. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,20; Plutarch, Alkib. ¢. 33; Diodor. xiii, 69. 
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triumph greatly surpassed the anticipations of both. It intoxicated 
him, and led him to make light of enemies whom only just before 
he had so much dreaded. This mistake, together with the care- 
lessness and insolence arising out of what seemed to be an un- 
bounded ascendency, proved the cause of his future ruin. But 
the truth is, that these enemies, however they might remain 
silent, had not ceased to be formidable. Alkibiadés had now 
been eight years in exile, from about August 415 B.c. to May 
407 s.c. Now absence was in many ways a good thing for his 
reputation, since his overbearing private demeanor had been kept 
out of sight, and his impieties partially forgotten. There was 
even a disposition among the majority to accept his own explicit 
denial of the fact laid to his charge, and to dwell chiefly upon the 
unworthy manceuvres of his enemies in resisting his demand for 
instant trial immediately after the accusation was broached, in 
order that they might calumniate him during his absence. He 
was characterized as a patriot animated by the noblest motives, 
who had brought both first-rate endowments and large private 
wealth to the service of the commonwealth, but had been ruined 
by a conspiracy of corrupt and worthless speakers, every way 
inferior to him; men, whose only chance of success with the 
people arose from expelling those who were better than them- 
selves, while he, Alkibiadés, far from having any interest adverse 
to the democracy, was the natural and worthy favorite of a dem- 
ocratical people.! So far as the old causes of unpopularity were 
concerned, therefore, time and absence had done much to weaken 
their effect, and to assist his friends in countervailing them by 
pointing to the treacherous political manceuvres employed against 
him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, comparatively 
speaking, passed out of sight, others had since arisen, of a graver 
and more ineffaceable character. His vindictive hostility to his 
country had been not merely ostentatiously proclaimed, but ac- 
tively manifested, by stabs but too effectively aimed at her vitals. 
The sending of Gylippus to Syracuse, the fortification of Deke- 
leia, the revolts of Chios and Milétus, the first origination of the 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred, had all been emphatically the 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 14-16. 
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measures of Alkibiadés. Even for these, the enthusiasm of the 
moment attempted some excuse: it was affirmed that he had 
never ceased to love his country, in spite of her wrongs towards 
him, and that he had been compelled by the necessities of exile 
to serve men whom he detested, at the daily risk of his life! But 
such pretences could not really impose upon any one. ‘The trea- 
son of Alkibiadés during the period of his exile remained indefen- 
sible as well as undeniable, and would have been more than sufli- 
cient as a theme for his enemies, had their tongues been free. 
But his position was one altogether singular: having first inflict- 
ed on his country immense mischief, he had since rendered her 
valuable service, and promised to render still more. It is true, 
that the subsequent service was by no means adequate to the 
previous mischief: nor had it indeed been rendered exclusively 
by him, since the victories of Abydos and Kyzikus belong not 
less to Theramenés and Thrasybulus than to Alkibiadés:? more- 
over, the peculiar present or capital which he had promised to 
bring with him, — Persian alliance and pay to Athens, — had 
proved a complete delusion. Still, the Athenian arms had been 
eminently successful since his junction, and we may see that 
not merely common report, but even good judges, such as Thucy- 
didés, ascribed this result to his superior energy and manage- 
ment. 

Without touching upon these particulars, it is impossible fully 
to comprehend the very peculiar position of this returning exile 
before the Athenian people in the summer of 407 B.c. The 
more distant past exhibited him as among the worst of criminals ; 
the recent past,as a valuable servant and patriot: the future 
promised continuance in this last character, so far as there were 
any positive indications to judge by. Now this was a case in 
which discussion and recrimination could not possibly answer 
any useful purpose. There was every reason for reappointing 
Alkibiadés to his command; but this could only be done under 








1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 15. 

2 This point is justly touched upon, more than once, by Cornelius Nepos, 
Vit. Alcibiad. c. 6: “ Quanquam Theramenés et Thrasybulus eisdem rebus 
prefuerant.” And again, in the life of Thrasybulus (c. 1): “ Primum 
Peloponnesiaco bello multa hic (Thrasybulus) sine Alcibiade gessit; ille 
nullam rem sine hoc.” 
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prohibition of censure on his past crimes, and provisional accept- 
ance of his subsequent good deeds, as justifying the hope of yet 
better deeds to come. The popular instinct felt this situation 
perfectly, and imposed absolute silence on his enemies.! We 
are not to infer from hence that the people had forgotten the past 
deeds of Alkibiadés, or that they entertained for him nothing 
but unqualified confidence and admiration. In their present 
very justifiable sentiment of hopefulness, they determined that 
he should have full scope for prosecuting his new and better 
career, if he chose; and that his enemies should be precluded 
from reviving the mention of an irreparable past, so as to shut 
the door against him. But what was thus interdicted to men’s 
lips as unseasonable, was not effaced from their recollections ; 
nor were the enemies, though silenced for the moment, rendered 
powerless for the future. All this train of combustible matter 
lay quiescent, ready to be fired by any future misconduct or neg- 
ligence, perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the part of 
Alkibiadés. 

Ata juncture when so much depended upon his future be- 
havior, he showed, as we shall see presently, that he completely 
misinterpreted the temper of the people. Intoxicated by the 
unexpected triumph of his reception, according to that fatal sus- 
ceptibility so common among distinguished Greeks, he forgot his 
own past history, and fancied that the people had forgotten and 
forgiven it also ; construing their studied and well-advised silence 
into a proof of oblivion. He conceived himself in assured pos- 
session of public confidence, and looked upon his numerous ene- 
mies as if they no longer existed, because they were not allowed 
to speak at a most unseasonable hour. Without doubt, his 
exultation was shared by his friends, and this sense of false secu- 
rity proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiadés himself, Adei- 
mantus and Aristokratés, were named by the people as generals 
of the hoplites to go out with him, in case of operations ashore.2 








1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,20. AeySévror dé kal GAAwy ToLotTwr, Kai od e- 
vog GvtTeimwovTog, Ota TO pH avacyxyécBalt dv THY EKKAN- 
oi ay, ete. 

? Xenoph, Hellen. i, 4,21. Both Diodorus (xiii, 69) and Cornelius Nepos 
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Yn less than three months, his armament was ready; but he 
designedly deferred his departure until that day of the month 
Boedromion, about the beginning of September, when the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries were celebrated, and when the solemn proces- 
sional march of the crowd of communicants was wont to take 
place, along the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis. For 
seven successive years, ever since the establishment of Agis at 
Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity discontinued, and 
the procession had been transported by sea, to the omission of 
many of the ceremonial details. Alkibiadés, on this occasion, 
caused the land-march to be renewed, in full pomp and solemnity ; 
assembling all his troops in arms to protect, in case any attack 
should be made from Dekeleia. No such attack was hazarded ; 
so that he had the satisfaction of reviving the full regularity of 
this illustrious scene, and escorting the numerous communicants 
out and home, without the smallest interruption ; an exploit grat- 
ifying to the religious feelings of the people, and imparting an 
acceptable sense of undiminished Athenian power; while in 
reference to his own reputation, it was especially politic, as serv- 
ing to make his peace with the Eumolpide and the Two God- 
desses, on whose account he had been condemned.! 

Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his arma- 
ment. It appears that Agis at Dekeleia, though he had not 
- chosen to come out and attack Alkibiadés when posted to guard 
the Eleusinian procession, had nevertheless felt humiliated by 
the defiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards took advan- 
tage of the departure of this large force, to summon reinforce- 
ments from Peloponnesus and Beeotia, and attempt to surprise 
the walls of Athens on a dark night. If he expected any con- 
nivance within, the plot miscarried: alarm was given in time, 
and the eldest and youngest hoplites were found at their posts to 
defend the walls. The assailants—said to have amcunted to 











(Vit. Alcib.c. 7) state Thrasybulus and Adeimantus as his colleagues: 
both state also that his colleagues were chosen on his recommendation. I 
follow Xenophon as to the names, and also as to the fact, that they were 
named as kata yy oroaTnyot. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,20; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 34. Neither Diodorus nor 
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Eleusinian procession. 
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twenty-eight thousand men, of whom half were hoplites, with 
twelve hundred cavalry, nine hundred of them Beeotians — were 
seen on the ensuing day close under the walls of the city, which 
were amply manned with the full remaining strength of Athens. 
fn an obstinate cavalry battle which ensued, the Athenians gained 
the advantage even over the Beeotians. Agis encamped the 
next night in the garden of Akadémus ; again on the morrow he 
drew up his troops and offered battle to the Athenians, who are 
affirmed to have gone forth in order of battle, but to have kept 
under the protection of the missiles from the walls, so that Agis 
did not dare to attack them.1 We may well doubt whether the 
Athenians went out at all, since they had been for years accus- 
tomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Peloponnesians in 
the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied apparently with having 
offered battle, so as to efface the affront which he had received 
from the march of the Eleusinian communicants in defiance of 
his neighborhood. 

The first exploit of Alkibiadés was to proceed to Andros, now 
under a Lacedemonian harmost and garrison. Landing on the 
island, he plundered the fields, defeated both the native troops 
and the Lacedzmonians, and forced them to shut themselves up 
within the town; which he besieged for some days without avail, 
and then proceeded onward to Samos, leaving Konon in a forti- 
fied post, with twenty ships, to prosecute the siege.2 At Samos, 
he first ascertained the state of the Peloponnesian fleet at Ephe- 
sus, the influence acquired by Lysander over Cyrus, the strong 
anti-Athenian dispositions of the young prince, and the ample 
rate of pay, put down even in advance, of which the Peloponne- 
sian seamen were now in actual receipt. He now first became 
convinced of the failure of those hopes which he had conceived, 
not without good reason, in the preceding year,— and of which 
he had doubtless boasted at Athens, — that the alliance of Persia 
might be neutralized at least, if not won over, through the envoys 
escorted to Susa by Pharnabazus. It was in vain that he pre- 
vailed upon Tissaphernés to mediate with Cyrus, to introduce to 





' Diodor. xiii, 72, 73. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,22; i, 5,18; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 35; Diodor. xiii, 
69. The latter says that Thrasybulus was left at Andros, which cannot be 
true. 
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him some Athenian envoys, and to inculcate upon him his own 
views of the true interests of Persia; that is, that the war should 
be fed and protracted so as to wear out both the Grecian bellig- 
erent parties, each by means of the other. Such a policy, uncon- 
genial at all times to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had become 
yet more repugnant to him since his intercourse with Lysander. 
He would not consent even to see the envoys, nor was he proba- 
bly displeased to put a slight upon a neighbor and rival satrap. 
Deep was the despondency among the Athenians at Samos, when 
painfully convinced that all hopes from Persia must be abandoned 
for themselves ; and farther, that Persian pay was both more 
ample and better assured, to their enemies, than ever it had been 
before.! 

Lysander had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, which he 
employed himself in repairing and augmenting, being still inferior 
in number to the Athenians. In vain did Alkibiadés attempt to 
provoke him out to a general action. ‘This was much to the in- 
terest of the Athenians, apart from their superiority of number, 
since they were badly provided with money, and obliged to levy 
contributions wherever they could: but Lysander was resolved 
not to fight unless he could do so with advantage, and Cyrus, not 
afraid of sustaining the protracted expense of the war, had even 
enjoined upon him this cautious policy, with additional hopes of 
a Phenician fleet to his aid, which in his mouth was not intended 
to delude} as it had been by Tissaphernés.2 Unable to bring 
about a general battle, and having no immediate or capital enter- 
prise to constrain his attention, Alkibiadés became careless, and 
abandoned himself partly to the love of pleasure, partly to reck- 
less predatory enterprises for the purpose of getting money to pay 
his army. Thrasybulus had come from his post on the Hellespont, 
and was now engaged in fortifying Phokzea, probably for the pur- 
pose of establishing a post, to be enabled to pillage the interior. 
Here he was joined by Alkibiadés, who sailed across with a squad- 
ron, leaving his main fleet at Samos. He left it under the com- 











1 Xenophon, Hellen. i, 5,9; Plutarch, Lysand, c.4. The latter tells us 
that the Athenian ships were presently emptied by the desertion of the sea- 
men; a careless exaggeration. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand.c.9. I venture to antedate the statements which he 
there makes, as to the encouragements from Cyrus to Lysander. 
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mand of his favorite pilot Antiochus, but with express orders on 
no account to fight until his return. 

While employed in this visit to Phokea and Klazomenz, Al- ~ 
kibiadés, perhaps hard-pressed for money, conceived the unwar- 
rantable project of enriching his men by the plunder of the 
neighboring territory of Kymé, an allied dependency of Athens. 
Landing on this territory unexpectedly, after fabricating some 
frivolous calumnies against the Kymzans, he at first seized much 
property and a considerable number of prisoners. But the in- 
habitants assembled in arms, bravely defended their possessions, 
and repelled his men to their ships; recovering the plundered 
property, and lodging it in safety within their walls. Stung with 
this miscarriage, Alkibiadés sent for a reinforcement of hoplites 
from Mityléné, and marched up to the walls of Kymé, where he 
in vain challenged the citizens to come forth and fight. He then 
ravaged the territory at pleasure: nor had the Kymzans any 
other resource, except to send envoys to Athens, to complain of 
so gross an outrage, inflicted by the Athenian general upon an 
unoffending Athenian dependency.! 

This was a grave charge, nor was it the only charge which Al- 
kibiadés had to meet at Athens. During his absence at Phokea 
and Kymé, Antiochus the pilot, whom he had left in command, 
disobeying the express order pronounced against fighting a battle, 
first sailed across from Samos to Notium, the harbor of Kolophon, 
and from thence to the mouth of the harbor of Ephesus, where 
the Peloponnesian fleet lay. Entering that harbor with his own 
ship and another, he passed close in front of the prows of the 
Peloponnesian triremes, insulting them scornfully and defying 
them to combat. Lysander detached some ships to pursue him, 
and an action gradually ensued, which was exactly that which 
Antiochus desired. But the Athenian ships were all in disorder, 





1 Diodor. xiii, 73. I follow Diodorus in respect to this story about Kymé, 
which he probably copied from the Kymzan historian Ephorus. Cornelius 
Nepos (Alcib. c. 7) briefly glances at it. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i,5,11) as well as Plutarch (Lysand. ec. 5) mention 
the visit of Alkibiadés to Thrasybulus at Phokswa. They do not name 
Kymé, however : according to them, the visit to Phokza has no assignable 
purpose or consequences. But the plunder of Kymé is a circumstance both 
sufficiently probable in itself, and suitable to the occasion. 


T* 
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and came into battle as each of them separately could; while 
the Peloponnesian fleet was well marshalled and kept in hand ; 
so that the battle was all to the advantage of the latter. The 
Athenians, compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium, 
losing fifteen triremes, several along with their full crews. Anti- 
ochus himself was slain. Before retiring to Ephesus, Lysander 
had the satisfaction of erecting his trophy on the shore of Notium ; 
while the Athenian fleet was carried back to its station at Samos. 

It was in vain that Alkibiadés, hastening back to Samos, mus- 
tered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth of the harbor 
of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in battle order, challeng- 
ing the enemy to come forth. Lysander would give him no 
opportunity of wiping out the late dishonor. And as an additional 
mortification to Athens, the Lacedemonians shortly afterwards 
captured both Teos and Delphinium ; the latter being a fortified 
post which the Athenians had held for the last three years in the 
island of Chios.2 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that complaints 
and dissatisfactions had been growing up in the armament against 
Alkibiadés. He had gone out with a splendid force, not inferior, 
in number of triremes and hoplites, to that which he had con- 
ducted against Sicily, and under large promises, both from him- 
self and his friends, of achievements to come. Yet in a space of 
time which can hardly have been less than three months, not a 
single success had been accomplished; while on the other side 
there was to be reckoned the disappointment on the score of Per- 
sia, which had great effect on the temper of the armament, and 
which, though not his fault, was contrary to expectations which 
he had held out, the disgraceful plunder of Kymé, and the defeat 
at Notium. It was true that Alkibiadés had given peremptory 
orders to Antiochus not to fight, and that the battle had been haz- 
arded in flagrant disobedience to his injunctions. But this cir- 


} Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 12-15; Diodor. xiii, 71; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 35; 
Plutarch, Lysand.c. 5. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 15 ; Diodor. xiii, 76. 

I copy Diodorus, in putting Teos, pursuant to Weiske’s note, in place of 
Eion, which appears in Xenophon. I copy the latter, however, in ascribing 
these captures to the year of Lysander, instead of to the year of Kallikra- 
tidas. 
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eumstance only raised new matter for dissatisfaction of a graver 
character. If Antiochus had been disobedient,— if, besides diso- 
bedience, he had displayed a childish vanity and an utter neglect - 
of all military precautions,— who was it that had chosen him for 
deputy ; and that too against all Athenian precedent, putting the 
pilot, a paid officer of the ship, over the heads of the trierarchs 
who paid their pilots, and served at their own cost? It was Al- 
kibiadés who placed Antiochus in this grave and responsible 
situation,— a personal favorite, an excellent convivial companion, 
but destitute of all qualities befitting a commander. And this 
turned attention on another point of the character of Alkibiadés, 
his habits of excessive self-indulgence and dissipation. The loud 
murmurs of the camp charged him with neglecting the interests 
of the service for enjoyments with jovial parties and Ionian 
women, and with admitting to his confidence those who best con- 
tributed to the amusement of these chosen hours.! 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indignation 
against Alkibiadés first arose, and was from thence transmitted 
formally to Athens, by the mouth of Thrasybulus son of Thra- 
son,2 not the eminent Thrasybulus, son of Lykus, who has been 
already often spoken of in this history, and will be so again. 
There came at the same time to Athens the complaints from 
Kymé, against the unprovoked aggression and plunder of that 
place by Alkibiadés ; and seemingly complaints from other places 
besides.3 It was even urged as accusation against him, that he 


? Plutarch, Alkib. c.36. He recounts, in the tenth chapter of the same 
biography, an anecdote, describing the manner in which Antiochus first won 
the favor of Alkibiadés, then a young man, by catching a tame quail, 
which had escaped from his bosom. 

2 A person named Thrason is mentioned in the Choiseul Inscription (No. 
147, pp. 221, 222, of the Corp. Inser. of Boeckh) as one of the Hellenota- 
mix in the year 410 B.c. He is described by his Deme as Butades; he is 
probably enough the father of this Thrasybulus. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 16-17. ’AAK¢Biadne pev ody, movnp&e Kal év TH 
oTpata epopcevoc, etc. Diodor. xiii, 73. éyévovto dé Kal GAAat modal 
dtaBodai Kar’ abTod, etc. % 

Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

One of the remaining speeches of Lysias (Orat. xxi, ’AtoAoyia Awposo- 
xiac) is delivered by the trierach in this fleet, on board of whose ship Alki 
biadés himself chose to sail. This trierarch complains of Alkibiadés as 
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was in guilty collusion to betray the fleet to Pharnabazus and the 
Lacedemonians, and that he had already provided three strong — 
forts in the Chersonese to retire to, as soon as this scheme should 
be ripe for execution. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with the dis- 
aster at Notium, and the complete disappointment of all the 
promises of success, were more than suflicient to alter the senti- 
ments of the people of Athens towards Alkibiadés. He had no 
character to fall back upon; or rather, he had a character worse 
than none, such as to render the most criminal imputations of 
treason not intrinsically improbable. The comments of his ene- 
mies, which had been forcibly excluded from public discussion 
during his summer visit to Athens, were now again set free; and 
all the adverse recollections of his past life doubtless revived. 
The people had refused to listen to these, in order that he might 
have a fair trial, and might verify the title, claimed for him by 
his friends, to be judged only by his subsequent exploits, achieved 
since the year 411 n.c. He had now had his trial; he had been 
found wanting ; and the popular confidence, which had been pro- 
visionally granted to him, was accordingly withdrawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people, however Plu- 
tarch and Cornelius Nepos may set before us this picture, as 
having indulged an extravagant and unmeasured confidence in 
Alkibiadés in the month of July, demanding of him more than 
man could perform, and as afterwards in the month of December 
passing, with childish abruptness, from confidence into wrathful 
displeasure, because their own impossible expectations were not 
already realized. That the people entertained large expecta- 
tions, from so very considerable an armament, cannot be doubted: 
the largest of all, probably, as in the instance of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, were those entertained by Alkibiadés himself, and pro- 
mulgated by his friends. But we are not called upon to determine 
what the people would have done, had Alkibiadés, after per- 


having been a most uncomfortable and troublesome companion (sect. 7). 
Sis testimony on the point is valuable; for there seems no disposition here 
to make out any case against Alkibiadés. The trierarch notices the fact, 
that Alkibiadés preferred fis trireme, simply as a proof that it was the best 
equipped, or among the best equipped, of the whole fleet. Archestratus 
and Erasinidés preferred it afterwards, for the same reason. 
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forming all the duties of a faithful, skilful, and enterprising 
commander, nevertheless failed, from obstacles beyond his own 
control, in realizing their hopes and his own promises. No such > 
case occurred: that which did occur was materially different. 
Besides the absence of grand successes, he had farther been 
negligent and reckless in his primary duties ; he had exposed the 
Athenian arms to defeat, by his disgraceful selection of an un- 
worthy lieutenant ;! he had violated the territory and property 
of an allied dependency, at a moment when Athens had a para- 
mount interest in cultivating by every means the attachment of 
her remaining allies. The truth is, as I have before remarked, 
that he had really been spoiled by the intoxicating reception 
given to him so unexpectedly in the city. He had mistaken a 
hopeful public, determined, even by forced silence as to the past, 
to give him the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring 
as condition from him, that that future should really be meritori- 
ous, for a public of assured admirers, whose favor he had already 
earned and might consider as his own. He became an altered 
man after that visit, like Miltiadés after the battle of Marathon ; 
or, rather, the impulses of a character essentially dissolute and 
insolent, broke loose from that restraint under which they had 
before been partially controlled. At the time of the battle of 
Kyzikus, when Alkibiadés was laboring to regain the favor of 
his injured countrymen, and was yet uncertain whether he should 


1 Xenoph. Hellen.i, 5,16. Ol ’ASnvaior, o¢ HyyéEASy 7 vavuayia, yaheT Oo 
elyov TH AAKiBiady, ol6uevor OV” awéderav te Kal &kKpaTeELav amor- 
wdekévat Tac vaic. 

The expression which Thucydidés employs in reference to Alkibiadés 
requires a few words of comment: (vi,15) «ai dypocia kpattota 
deatévra Ta Tov Todhépor, iia Exacrot Toic éExityndebuacw adtod 
ayteotévtec, Kal GAAote Exitpépavtec (the Athenians), od 01d paxpod éody- 
Aav THY TOALY. 

The “strenuous and effective prosecution of warlike business” here as- - 
sribed to Alkibiadés, is true of all the period between his exile and his 
last visit to Athens (about September B.c. 415 to September B.c. 407). 
During the first four years of that time, he was very effective against 
Athens; during the last four, very effective in her service. 

But the assertion is certainly not true of his last command, which ended 
with the battle of Notium ; nor is it more than partially true, at least, it is 
an exaggeration of the truth, for the period before his exile. 
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succeed, he would not have committed the fault of quitting his 
fleet and leaving it under the command of a lieutenant like Antie 
ochus. If, therefore, Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiadés 
underwent an entire change during the autumn of 407 B.c., this 
was in consequence of an alteration in Ais character and be- 
havior ; an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when every- 
thing turned upon his good conduct, and upon his deserving at 
least, if he could not command success. 

We may, indeed, observe that the faults of Nikias before 
Syracuse, and in reference to the coming of Gylippus, were far 
graver and more mischievous than those of Alkibiadés during this 
turning season of his career, and the disappointment of antecedent 
hopes at least equal, Yet while these faults and disappointment 
brought about the dismissal and disgrace of Alkibiadés, they did 
not induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, though himself desiring 
it, nor even prevent them from sending him a second armament 
to be ruined along with the first. The contrast is most instruc- 
tive, as demonstrating upon what points durable esteem in Athens 
turned ; how long the most melancholy public incompetency could 
remain overlooked, when covered by piety, decorum, good inten- 
tions, and high station ;! how short-lived was the ascendency of 
a man far superior in ability and energy, besides an equal station, 
when his moral qualities and antecedent life were such as to 
provoke fear and hatred in many, esteem from none. Yet, on 
the whole, Nikias, looking at him as a public servant, was far 
more destructive to his country than Alkibiadés. ‘The mischief 
done to Athens by the latter was done in the avowed service of 
her enemies. 

On hearing the news of the defeat of Notium and the accu- 
mulated complaints against Alkibiadés, the Athenians simply 
voted that he should be dismissed from his command; naming 








1 To meet the case of Nikias, it would be necessary to take the converse 
of the judgment of Thucydidés respecting Alkibiadés, cited in my last 
note, and to say: Kai dnuocia KaKtoTa dtadévta TA TOD TOAEMOV, idia 
Exaoto: TQ éExittydecbyata abdtov dyactévres, Kal avT@ ént- 
Tpépavrec, ob did paxpod éadndav Thy TOALY. 

The reader will of course understand that these last Greek words are not 
an actual citation, but a tran‘formation of the actual words of Thucydidés, 
for the purpose of illustrating the contrast between Alkibiadés and Nikias, 
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ten new generals to replace him. He was not brought to trial, 
nor do we know whether any such step was proposed. Yet his 
proceedings at Kymé, if they happened as we read them, richly 
deserved judicial animadversion; and the people, had they so 
dealt with him, would only have acted up to the estimable func- 
tion ascribed to them by the oligarchical Phrynichus, “ of serving 
as refuge to their dependent allies, and chastising the high-handed 
oppressions of the optimates against them.”1 In the perilous 
position of Athens, however, with reference to the foreign war, 
such a political trial would have been productive of much dissen- 
sion and mischief. And Alkibiadés avoided the question by not 
coming to Athens. As soon as he heard of his dismissal, he re- 
tired immediately from the army to his own fortified posts on the 
Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were Konon, Diomedon, Leon, 
Periklés, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, Archestratus, Protomachus 
Thrasyllus, Aristogenés. Of these, Konon was directed to pro- 
ceed forthwith from Andros with the twenty ships which he haa 
there, to receive the fleet from Alkibiadés ; while Phanosthenés 
proceeded with four triremes to replace Konon at Andros.2 

In his way thither, Phanosthenés fell in with Dorieus the 
Rhodian and two Thurian triremes, which he captured, with 
every manaboard. The captives were sent to Athens, where all 
were placed in custody, in case of future exchange, except Do- 
rieus himself. The latter had been condemned to death, and 
banished from his native city of Rhodes, together with his kin- 
dred, probably on the score of political disaffection, at the time 
when Rhodes was a member of the Athenian alliance. Having 
since then become a citizen of Thurii, he had served with distine- 
tion in the fleet of Mindarus, both at Milétus and the Helles- 
pont. The Athenians now had so much compassion upon him, 
that they released him at once and unconditionally, without even 
demanding a ransom or an equivalent. By what particular cir- 
cumstance their compassion was determined, forming a pleasing 





1 Thucyd. viii, 48. Tov dé djuov, ody Te, of the allied dependencies, «ara- 
ovyyv, kal éxeivor, t.e. of the high persons called catoxaya¥o, or optimates, 
cadpovlioTHy. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 18; Diodor. xiii, 74. 
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exception to the melancholy habits which pervaded Grecian war- 
fare in both belligerents, we should never have learned from the 
meagre narrative of Xenophon. But we ascertain from other 
sources, that Dorieus, the son of Diagoras of Rhodes, was 
illustrious beyond all other Greeks for his victories in the pan- 
kration at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean festivals ; that he 
had gained the first prize at three Olympic festivals in succession, 
of which Olympiad 88, or 428 B.c. was the second, a distinction 
altogether without precedent, besides eight Isthmian and seven 
Nemean prizes; that his father Diagoras, his brothers, and his 
cousins, were all celebrated as successful athletes ; lastly, that the 
family were illustrious from old date in their native island of 
Rhodes, and were even descended from the Messenian hero Aris- 
tomenés. When the Athenians saw before them as their prisoner 
aman doubtless of magnificent stature and presence, as we may 
conclude from his athletic success, and surrounded by such a halo 
of glory, impressive in the highest degree to Grecian imagination, 
the feelings and usages of war were at once overruled. Though 
Dorieus had been one of their most vehement enemies, they 
could not bear either to touch his person, or to exact from him 
any condition. Released by them on this occasion, he lived to be 
put to death, about thirteen years afterwards, by the Lacedemo- 
nians.! 

When Konon reached Samos to take the command, he found 
the armament in a state of great despondency; not merely from 
the dishonorable affair of Notium, but also from disappointed 
hopes connected with Alkibiadés, and from difficulties in procur- 
ing regular pay. So painfully was the last inconvenience felt, that 
the first measure of Konon was to contract the numbers of the 
armament from above one hundred triremes to seventy; and to 
reserve for the diminished fleet all the ablest seamen of the 
larger. With this fleet, he and his colleagues roved about the 
enemies’ coasts to collect plunder and pay.2 

Apparently about the same time that Konon superseded Alki- 
biadés, that is, about December 407 z.c. or January 406 8.c., the 
year of Lysander’s command expired, and Kallikratidas arrived 





1} Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5,19; Pausan. vi, 7, 2. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5,20; compare i, 6,16; Diodor, xiii, 77. 
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from Sparta to replace him. His arrival was received with un- 
disguised dissatisfaction by the leading Lacedtemonians in the 
armament, by the chiefs in the Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. 
Now was felt the full influence of those factious correspondences 
and intrigues which Lysander had established with all of them, 
for indirectly working out the perpetuity of his own command. 
While loud complaints were heard of the impolicy of Sparta, in 
annually changing her admiral, both Cyrus and the rest con- 
curred with Lysander in throwing difficulties in the way of the 
new successor. 

Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates,' and not 
suffered to continue in the Grecian world, was one of the noblest 
characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, energy, and in- 
corruptibility, he was distinguished for two qualities, both of them 
very rare among eminent Greeks ; entire straightforwardness of 
dealing, and a Pan-Hellenic patriotism alike comprehensive, 
exalted, and merciful. Lysander handed over to him nothing 
but an empty purse; having repaid to Cyrus all the money 
remaining in his possession, under pretence that it had been con- 
fided to himself personally.2 Moreover, on delivering up the 
fleet to Kallikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of delivering to 
him at the same time the mastery of the sea, through the victory 
recently gained at Notium. “Conduct the fleet from Ephesus 
along the coast of Samos, passing by the Athenian station (replied 
Kallikratidas), and give it up to me at Milétus: I shall then 
believe in your mastery of the sea.” Lysander had nothing else 





1 Virgil, Aneid, vi, 870. 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent. 

2 How completely this repayment was a manceuvre for the purpose of 
crippling his successor,— and not an act of genuine and conscientious obli- 
gation to Cyrus, as Mr. Mitford represents it, — we may see by the conduct 
of Lysander at the close of the war. He then carried away with him to 
Sparta all the residue of the tributes from Cyrus which he, had in his pos- 
session, instead of giving them back to Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 8). 
The obligation to give them back to Cyrus was greater at the end of the 
war than it was at the time when Kallikratidas came out, and when war 
was still going on; for the war was a joint business, which the Persians and 
the Spartans had sworn to prosecute by common efforts. 

VOL. VII. 1loe. 
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lo say, except that he should give himself no farther trouble, 
now that his command had been transferred to another. 

Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedzmonians in 
the fleet, gained over to the interests of his predecessor, openly 
murmured at his arrival, and secretly obstructed all his measures; 
upon which he summoned them together, and said: “I, for my 
part, am quite content to remain at home; and if Lysander, or 
any one else, pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I have 
nothing to say against it. But sent here as I am by the authori- 
ties at Sparta to command the fleet, I have no choice except to 
execute their orders in the best way that I can. You now know 
how far my ambition reaches;! you know also the murmurs 
which are abroad against our common city (for her frequent 
change of admirals). Look to it, and give me your opinion. 
Shall I stay where I am, or shall I go home, and communicate 
what has happened here ?” 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, produced its 
full effect. Every one replied, that it was his duty to stay and 
undertake the command. The murmurs and cabals were from 
that moment discontinued. 

His next embarrassments arose from the manceuvre of Lysan- 
der in paying back to Cyrus all the funds from whence the con- 
tinuous pay of the army was derived. Of course this step was 
admirably calculated to make every one regret the alteration of 
command. Kallikratidas, who had been sent out without funds, 
in full reliance on the unexhausted supply from Sardis, now 
found himself compelled to go thither in person and solicit a 
renewal of the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to manifest in every 
way his partiality for the last admiral, deferred receiving him, 
first for two days, then for a farther interval, until the patience 
of Kallikratidas was wearied out, so that he left Sardis in disgust 
without an interview. So intolerable to his feelings was the 
_ humiliation of thus begging at the palace gates, that he bitterly 
deplored those miserable dissensions among the Greeks which 
constrained both parties to truckle to the foreigner for money ; 
swearing that, if he survived the year’s campaign, he would use 








1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 5. ipei¢ d&, mpde d éyO re giAoripodpuat, Kai } wOALE 
nuav aitiageta ‘iome yap abta, Gorep kal éy@ ) EvuBovAciere, ete. 
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every possible effort to bring about an accommodation between 
Athens and Sparta.! 

In the mean time, he put forth all his energy to obtain money 
in some other way, and thus get the fleet to sea; knowing well, 
that the way to overcome the reluctance of Cyrus was, to show 
that he could do without him. Sailing first from Ephesus to 
Milétus, he despatched from thence a small squadron to Sparta, 
disclosing his unexpected poverty, and asking for speedy pecu- 
niary aid. In the mean time he convoked an assembly of the 
Milesians, communicated to them the mission just sent to Sparta, 
and asked from them a temporary supply until this money should 
arrive. He reminded them that the necessity of this demand 
sprang altogether from the manceuvre of Lysander, in paying 
back the funds in his hands; that he had already in vain applied 
to Cyrus for farther money, meeting only with such insulting 
neglect as could no longer be endured: that they, the Milesians, 
dwelling amidst the Persians, and having already experienced 
thé maximum of ill-usage at their hands, ought now to be fore- 
most in the war, and to set an example of zeal to the other allies,2 
in order to get clear the sooner from dependence upon such im- 
perious taskmasters. He promised that, when the remittance 
from Sparta and the hour of success should arrive, he would 
richly requite their forwardness. “ Let us, with the aid of the 
gods, show these foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish 
our enemies without worshipping them.” f 

The spectacle of this generous patriot, struggling against a 
degrading dependence on the foreigner, which was now becom- 
ing unhappily familiar to the leading Greeks of both sides, ex- 
cites our warm sympathy and admiration. We may add, that 
his language to the Milesians, reminding them of the misery 
which they had endured from the Persians as a motive to exer- 
tion in the war, is full of instruction as to the new situation opened 
for the Asiatic Greeks since the breaking-up of the Athenian 
power. No such evils had they suffered while Athens was com- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i,6, 7; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 6. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,9. tude d& éyd 4&1 mpoduporarove eivar é¢ Tov 
ToAEp“ov, Ova TO oiKovvTac év BapBapotg TAcLoTa Kaka HOn Im’ alTOY TeITOv- 
Yévat. 
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petent to protect them, and while they were willing to receive 
protection from her, during the interval of more than fifty years 
between the complete organization of the confederacy of Delos 
and the disaster of Nikias before Syracuse. 

The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed upon ali 
who heard him, and even inspired so much alarm to those lead- 
ing Milesians who were playing underhand the game of Lysan- 
der, that they were the first to propose a large grant of money 
towards the war, and to offer considerable sums from their own 
purses ; an example probably soon followed by other allied cities. 
Some of the friends of Iuysander tried to couple their offers with 
conditions ; demanding a warrant for the destruction of their polit- 
ical enemies, and hoping thus to compromise the new admiral. 
But he strenuously reftised all such guilty compliances.! He 
was soon able to collect at Milétus fifty fresh triremes in addition 
to those left by Lysander, making a fleet of one hundred and 
forty sail in all. The Chians having furnished him with an out- 
fit of five drachmas for each sea:nan, equal to ten days’ pay at 
the usual rate, he sailed with the whole fleet northward towards 
Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the greatest which had yet been 
assembled throughout the war, only ten triremes were Lacede- 
monian;? while a considerable proportion, and among the best 
equipped, were Beeotian and Eubean.? In his voyage towards 
Lesbos, Kallikratidas seems to have made himself master of © 
Phokwa and Kymé,* perhaps with the greater facility in conse- 
quence of the recent ill-treatment of the Kymeans by Alkibia- 
dés. He then sailed to attack Methymna, on the northern coast 
of Lesbos ; a town ‘not only strongly attached to the Athenians, 
but also defended by an Athenian garrison. Though at first 
repulsed, he renewed his attacks until at length he took the town 
by storm. The property in it was all plundered by the soldiers, 
and the slaves collected and sold for their benefit. It was farther 
demanded by the allies, and expected pursuant to ordinary cus- 





* Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. p. 222, C, Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 12. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 34. 3 Diodor. xiii, 99. 

4 T infer this from the fact, that at the period of the battle of Arginusz, 
both these towns appear as adhering to the Peloponnesians ; whereas during 
the command of Alkibiadés they had been both Athenian (Xenoph. Hellen. 
i, 5,11; 1, 6,33; Diodor. xiii, 73-99). 
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toni, that the Methymnezan and Athenian prisoners should be 
sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused compliance, 
and set them all free the next day ; declaring that, so long as he 
was in command, not a single free Greek should be reduced to 
slavery if he could prevent it.! 

No one, who has not familiarized himself with the details of 
Grecian warfare, can feel the full grandeur and sublimity of this 
proceeding, which stands, so far as I know, unparalleled in Grecian 
history. It is not merely that the prisoners were spared and set 
free ; as to this point, analogous cases may be found, though not 
very frequent. It is, that this particular act of generosity was 
performed in the name and for the recommendation of Pan-Hel- 
lenic brotherhood and Pan-Hellenic independence of the foreigner: 
a comprehensive principle, announced by Kallikratidas on pre- 
vious occasions as well as on this, but now carried into practice 
under emphatic circumstances, and coupled with an explicit de- 
claration of his resolution to abide by it in all future cases. It 
is, lastly, that the step was taken in resistance to formal requisi- 
tion on the part of his allies, whom he had very imperfect means 
either of paying or controlling, and whom therefore it was so 
much the more hazardous for him to offend. There cannot be 
any doubt that these allies felt personally wronged and indignant 
at the loss, as well as confounded with the proposition of a rule 
of duty so new, as respected the relations of belligerents in 
Greece ; against which too, let us add, their murmurs would not 
be without some foundation: “If we should come to be Konon’s 
prisoners, he will not treat us in this manner.” Reciprocity of deal- 
ing is absolutely essential to constant moral observance, either pub- 
lic or private; and doubtless Kallikratidas felt a well-grounded con- 
fidence, that two or three conspicuous examples would sensibly 
modify the future practice on both sides. But some one must 
begin by setting such examples, and the man who does begin — 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,14. Ka? xeAevivtav tov vupayov drodéodat Kat 
rode MyFvuvaiove, obk Eby EavTod ye Gpyovtog oidéva ‘EAARVaY é¢ TobKEivo” 
duvativ avdparodioFjvat, 

Compare a later declaration of Agesilaus, substantially to the same pur- 
pose, yet delivered under circumstances far less emphatic,in Xenophon, 
Agesilaus, vii, 6. 
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having a position which gives reasonable chance that others will 
follow —is the hero. An admiral like Lysander would not only 
sympathize heartily with the complaints of the allies, but also con- 
demn the proceeding as a dereliction of duty to Sparta; even 
men better than Lysander would at first look coldly on it as a 
sort of Quixotism, in doubt whether the example would be copied : 
while the Spartan ephors, though probably tolerating it because 
they interfered very sparingly with their admirals afloat, would 
certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in which it orig- 
inated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be admired, as 
bringing out with him not only a Pan-Hellenic patriotism,! rare 
either at Athens or Sparta, but also a force of individual charac- 
ter and conscience yet rarer, enabling him to brave unpopularity 
and break through routine, in the attempt to make that patriot- 
ism fruitful and operative in practice. In his career, so sadly 
and prematurely closed, there was at least this circumstance to be 
envied; that the capture of Methymna afforded him the opportu- 
nity, which he greedily seized, as if he had known that it would 
be the last, of putting in act and evidence the full aspirations of 
his magnanimous soul. 

Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to Konon, 
that he would presently put an end to his adulterous intercourse 
with the sea ;? which he now considered as his wife, and lawfully 
appertaining to him, having one hundred and forty triremes 
against the seventy triremes of Konon. That admiral, in spite 
of his inferior numbers, had advanced near to Methymna, to try 
and relieve it; but finding the place already captured, had re- 
tired to the islands called Hekatonnésoi, off the continent bearing 
northeast from Lesbos. Thither he was followed by Kallikratidas, 
who, leaving Methymna at night, found him quitting his moor- 
ings at break of day, and immediately made all sail to try and cut 
him off from the southerly course towards Samos. But Konon, 





The sentiment of Kallikratidas deserved the designation of ‘EAA qviKé- 
Tatov ToAirevua, far more than that of Nikias, to which Plutarch applies 
those words (Compar. of Nikias and Crassus, ec. 2). 

? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 15. Kévaw 62 eimev, bre matce: abriv uotyovTa 
tiv Sadaccar, etc. He could hardly say this to Konon,in any other way 
than through the Athenian prisoners. 
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having diminished the number of his triremes from omg »rx.1dred 
to seventy, had been able to preserve all the best rowers, so that 
in speed he outran Kallikratidas and entered first the harbor of 
Mityléné. His pursuers, however, were close behisd, and even 
got into the harbor along with him, before it could be closed and 
put in a state of defence. Constrained to fight a battle at its en- 
trance, he was completely defeated; thirty of his ships were 
taken, though the crews escaped to land; and he preserved the 
remaining forty only by hauling them ashore under the wall. 
The town of Mityléné, originally founded on a small islet off 
Lesbos, had afterwards extended across a narrow strait to Lesbos 
itself. By this strait, whether bridged over or net we are not in- 
formed, the town was divided into two portions, and had two har- 
bors, one opening northward towards the Hellespont, the other 
southward towards the promontory of Kané on the mainland.* 
Both these harbors were undefended, and both now fell into the 
occupation of the Peloponnesian fleet; at least all the outer 
portion of each, near to the exit of the harbor, which Kallikrati- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 17; Diodor. xiii, 78, 79. 

Here, as on so many other occasions, it is impossible to blend these two 
narratives together. Diodorus conceives the facts in a manner quite differ- 
ent from Xenophon, and much less probable. He tells us that Konon 
practised a stratagem during his flight (the same in Polyznus, i, 482), 
whereby he was enabled to fight with and defeat the foremost Peloponne- 
sian ships before the rest came up: also, that he got into the harbor in time 
to put it into a state of defence before Kallikratidas came up. Diodorus 
then gives a prolix description of the battle by which Kallikratidas forced 
his way in. 

The narrative of Xenophon, which I have followed, plainly implies that 
Konon could have had no time to make preparations for defending the 
harbor. 

® Thucyd. viii. 6. tod éddppove éx’ dpgorépore Toi¢ Aypéow éroLovvTo 
(Strabo, xiii, p. 617). Xenophon talks ealy of the harbor, as if it were one; 
and possibly, in very inaccurate language, it might be described as one har- 
bor with two entrances. It seems to me, however, that Xenophon had no 
clear idea of the locality. 

Strabo speaks of the northern harbor as defended by a mole, the southern 
harbor, as defended by triremes chained together. Such defences did not 
exist in the year 406 B.c. Probably, after the revolt of Mityléné in 427 s.c., 
the Athenians had removed what defences might have been before pro- 
vided for the haybor. 
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das kept under strict watch. He at the same time sent for the 
full forces of Methymna and for hoplites across from Chios, so as 
to block up Mityléné by land as well as by sea. As soon as his 
success was announced, too, money for the fleet, together with 
separate presents for himself, which he declined receiving,! was 
immediately sent to him by Cyrus; so that his future operations 
‘became easy. 

No preparations had been made at Mityléné for a siege: no 
stock of provisions had been accumulated, and the crowd within 
the walls was so considerable, that Konon foresaw but too plainly 
the speedy exhaustion of his means. Nor could he expect suc- 
cor from Athens, unless he could send intelligence thither of his 
condition ; of which, as he had not been able to do so, the Athe- 
nians remained altogether ignorant. All his ingenuity was re- 
quired to get a trireme safe out of the harbor, in the face of the 
enemy’s guard. Putting afloat two triremes, the best sailers in 
his fleet, and picking out the best rowers for them out of all the 
rest, he caused these rowers to go aboard before daylight, con- 
cealing the epibatz, or maritime soldiers, in the interior of the 
vessel, instead of the deck, which was their usual place, with a 
moderate stock of provisions, and keeping the vessel still covered 
with hides or sails, as was customary with vessels hauled ashore, 
to protect them against the sun.2 These two triremes were thus 


1 Plutarch, Apophth. Laconice. p. 222, E. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,19. KateAxioag (Konon) rév vedy tag dpiora 
mheovoag Ovo, éxAjpwoe Tpd Huépac, é& dracGv Tov vEedv Tod¢e dpioTovg 
épétac éxAésac, Kal tode éniBarag é¢ KotAnv vaiv peraBiBaoac, Kat Ta 
Tapappvmata Tapapadrdy. 

The meaning of tapa/piyara is very uncertain. The commentators give 
little instruction ; nor can we be sure that the same thing is meant as is ex- 
pressed by wapaPAjpara (infra, ii, 1, 22).. We may be quite sure that the 
matters meant by tapafftyuara were something which, if visible at all to a 
spectator without, would at least afford no indication that the trireme was 
intended for a speedy start; otherwise, they would defeat the whole contri- 
vance of Konon, whose aim was secrecy. It was essential that this tri- 
reme, though afloat, should be made to look as much as possible like to the 
other triremes which still remained hauled ashore; in order that the Pelo- 
ponnesians might not suspect any purpose of departure. I have endeavored 
in the text to give a meaning which answers this purpose, without forsak- 
ing the explanations given by the commentators: see Boeckh, Ueber das 
Aitische. See Wesen, ch. x, p. 159. ee 
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zade ready to depart at a moment's notice, without giving any 
indication to the enemy that they were so. They were fully 
manned before daybreak, the crews remained in their position all 
day, and after dark were taken out to repose. This went on for 
four days successively, no favorable opportunity having occurred 
to give the signal for attempting a start. At length, on the fifth 
day, about noon, when many of the Peloponnesian crews were 
ashore for their morning meal, and others were reposing, the mo- 
ment seemed favorable, the signal was given, and both the tri- 
remes started at the same moment with their utmost speed; one 
to go out at the southern entrance towards the sea, between Les- 
bos and Chios, the other to depart by the northern entrance 
towards the Hellespont. Instantly, the alarm was given among 
the Peloponnesian fleet: the cables were cut, the men hastened 
aboard, and many triremes were put in motion to overtake the 
two runaways. ‘That which departed southward, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts, was caught towards evening and brought 
back with all her crew prisoners: that which went towards the 
Hellespont escaped, rounded the northern coast of Lesbos, and 
got safe with the news to Athens; sending intelligence also, 
seemingly, in her way, to the Athenian admiral Diomedon at 
Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of Konon, 
with the small force which he had with him, no more than twelve 
triremes. The two harbors being both guarded by a superior 
force, he tried to get access to Mityléné through the Euripus, a 
strait which opens on the southern coast of the island into an in- 
terior lake, or bay, approaching near to the town. But here he 
was attacked suddenly by Kallikratidas, and his squadron all 
captured except two triremes, his own and another; he himself 
had great difficulty in escaping.! 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,22. Asouédwv dé BowSav Kovwve rodcopkovpévp 
dddeka vavolv Gpuicato é¢ Tov etpirov TOV MiTvAnvaiwr. 

The reader should look at a map of Lesbos, to see what is meant by the 
Euripus of Mityléné, and the other Euripus of the neighboring town of 
Pyrrha. 

Diodorus (xiii, 79) confounds the Euripus of Mityléné with the harbor of 
Mityléné, with which it is quite unconnected. Schneider arj Plehn seem 
to make the same confusion (see Plehn, Lesbiaca, p. 15). 

VOL. VIII. 
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Athens was all in consternation at the news of the defeat of 
Konon and the blockade of Mityléné. The whole strength and 
energy of the city was put forth to relieve him, by an effort 
greater than any which had been made throughout the whole 
war. We read with surprise that within the short space of thirty 
days, a fleet of no less than one hundred and ten triremes was 
fitted out and sent from Peirzus. Every man of age and strength 
to serve, without distinction, was taken to form a good crew ; not 
only freemen, but slaves, to whom manumission was promised as 
reward: many also of the horsemen, or knights,’ and citizens 
of highest rank, went aboard as epibate, hanging up their bridles 
like Kimon before the battle of Salamis. The levy was in fact 
as democratical and as equalizing as it had been on that memo- 
rable occasion. The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, whither 
orders had doubtless been sent to get together all the triremes 
which the allies could furnish as reinforcements, as well as all the 
scattered Athenian. By this means, forty additional triremes, 
ten of them Samian, were assembled, and the whole fleet, one 
hundred and fifty sail, went from Samos to the little islands 
called Arginuse, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea, the 
southeastern cape of Lesbos. 

_Kallikratidas, apprized of the approach of the new fleet while 
it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater portion of his force 
from Mityléné, leaving fifty triremes under Eteonikus to con- 
tinue the blockade. Less than fifty probably would not have 
been sufficient, inasmuch as two harbors were to be watched; but 
he was thus reduced to meet the Athenian fleet with inferior 
numbers, one hundred and twenty triremes against one hundred 
and fifty. His fleet was off Cape Malea, where the crews took 
their suppers, on the same evening as the Athenians supped at 
the opposite islands of Arginuse. It was his project to sail 
across the intermediate channel in the night, and attack them in 
the morning before they were prepared; but violent wind and 
rain forced him to defer all movement till daylight. On the 
ensuing morning, both parties prepared for the greatest naval 
encounter which had taken place throughout the whole war. 
Kallikratidas was advised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to 
retire for the present without fighting, inasmuch as the Atheniap 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 24-25: Diodor. xiii, 97. 
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fleet had the advantage of thirty triremes over him m number. 
He replied that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta would be 
no worse off, even if he should perish.1 The answer was one 
congenial to his chivalrous nature; and we may well conceive, 
that, having for the last two or three months been lord and mas- 
ter of the sea, he recollected his own haughty message to Konon, 
and thought it dishonor to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like 
taunt upon himself. We may remark too that the disparity of 
numbers, though serious, was by no means such as to render the 
contest hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for retreat, to 
one who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan courage. 
The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great strength 
was placed in the two wings; in each of which there were sixty 
Athenian ships, divided into four equal divisions, each division 
commanded by a general. Of the four squadrons of fifteen ships 
each, two were placed in front, two to support them in the rear. 
Aristokratés and Diomedon commanded the two front squadrons 
of the left division, Periklés and Erasinidés the two squadrons in 
the rear: on the right division, Protomachus and Thrasyllus 
commanded the two in front, Lysias and Aristogenés the two in 
the rear. The centre, wherein were the Samians and other allies, 
was left weak, and all in single line: it appears to have been 
exactly in front of one of the isles of Arginusz, while the two 
other divisions were to the right and left of that isle. We read 
with some surprise that the whole Lacedzemonian fleet was 
arranged by single ships, because it sailed better and manceuvred 
better than the Athenians; who formed their right and left 
divisions in deep order, for the express purpose of hindering the 
enemy from performing the nautical manceuvres of the diekplus 
and the periplus.2_ It would seem that the Athenian centre, hav- 





? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 32; Diodor. xiii, 97, 98; the latter reports terrific 
omens beforehand for the generals. 

The answer has been a memorable one, more than once adverted to, Plu- 
tarch, Laconic. Apophthegm. p. 832; Cicero, De Offic. i, 24. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 31. Otto & éraydyoav (of ’AYnvaior) va pi 
Suéxm2ovy didoiev yeipov yap éxdeov. Al dé TOv Aakedaimoviov aytite- 
Taypévat Hoav dracat eri pide, Oc mpd OleKTAOVY Kal TEepimAoVY TapEcKED- 
aopévat, 01d To BéATLOV THEiv. 

Contrast this with Thucyd. ii, 84~89 (the speech of Phormion), iv, 12; 
vii, 36. 
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ing the land immediately in its rear, was supposed to be better 
protected against an enemy “sailing through the line out to the 
rear, and sailing round about,’ than the other divisions, which 
were in the open waters ; for which reason it was left weak, with 
the ships in single line.» But the fact which strikes us the most 
is, that, if we turn back to the beginning of the war, we shall 
find that this diekplus and periplus were the special manceuvres 
of the Athenian navy, and continued to be so even down to the 
siege of Syracuse ; the Lacedzmonians being -at first absolutely 
unable to perform them at all, and continuing for a long time to 
perform them far less skilfully than the Athenians. Now, the 
comparative value of both parties is reversed: the superiority of 
nautical skill has passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies: 
the precautions whereby that superiority is neutralized or evaded, 
are forced as a necessity on the Athenians. How astonished 
would the Athenian admiral Phormion have been, if he could 
have witnessed the fleets and the order of battle at Arginusz ! 
Kallikratidas himself, with the ten Lacedzmonian ships, was 
on the right of his fleet: on the left were the Beeotians and 
Eubceans, under the Beeotian admiral Thrasondas. The battle 
was long and obstinately contested, first by the two fleets in their 
original order; afterwards, when all order was broken, by scat- 
tered ships mingled together and contending in individual com- 
bat. At length the brave Kallikratidas perished. His ship 
was in the act of driving against the ship of an enemy, and he 
himself probably, like Brasidas! at Pylos, had planted himself 
on the forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy, or in pre- 
venting the enemy from boarding him, when the shock arising 
from impact threw him off his footing, so that he fell overboard 
and was drowned.2 In spite of the discouragement springing 
fron® his death, the ten Lacedzmonian triremes displayed a 
courage worthy of his, and nine of them were destroyed or disa- 


1 See Thucyd. iv, 11. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen.i,6,33. éael dé Kaddtxparidac te éuBarovong rig 
veo axorecav é¢ THY Gadhaccav joaviodn, ete. ; 

The details given by Diodorus about this battle and the exploits of Kal- 
likratidas are at once prolix and unworthy of confidence. See an excel- 
lent note of Dr. Arnold on Thucyd. iv, 12, respecting the description given 
by Diodorus of the conduct of Brasidas at Pylos. 
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bled. At length the Athenians were victorious in all parts: the 
Peloponnesian fleet gave way, and their flight became general, 
partly to Chios, partly to Phokea. More than sixty of their 
ships were destroyed over and above the nine Lacedzmonian, 
seventy-seven in all; making a total loss of above the half of 
the entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians was also severe, 
amounting to twenty-five triremes. They returned to Arginusz 
after the battle.1 
The victory of Arginusz afforded the most striking proof how 
much the democratical energy of Athens could yet accomplish, 
in spite of so many years of exhausting war. But far better 
would it have been, if her energy on this occasion had been less 
eflicacious and successful. The defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
and the death of their admirable leader, — we must take the 
second as inseparable from the first, since Kallikratidas was not 
the man to survive a defeat, — were signal misfortunes to the 
whole Grecian world; and in an especial manner, misfortunes to 
Athens herself. If Kallikratidas had gained the victory and 
survived it, he would certainly have been the man to close the 
Peloponnesian war; for Mityléné must immediately have sur- 
rendered, and Konon, with all the Athenian fleet there blocked 
up, must have become his prisoners; which circumstance, com- 
ing at the back of a defeat, would have rendered Athens disposed 
to acquiesce in any tolerable terms of peace. Now to have the 
terms dictated at a moment when her power was not wholly pros- 
trate, by a man like Kallikratidas, free from corrupt personal 
ambition and of a generous Pan-Hellenic patriotism, would have 
been the best fate which at this moment could befall her ; while 
to the Grecian world generally, it would have been an unspeak- 
able benefit, that, in the reorganization which it was sure to 
undergo at the close of the war, the ascendant individual of the 
moment should be penetrated with devotion to the great ideas of 
Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence against 
the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit was opened 
by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas into the command, 
enabled him not only to publish his lofty profession of faith but 
to show that he was prepared to act upon it, and for a time float- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 34 ; Diodor. xiii, 99, 100. 
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ed him on towards complete success. Nor were the envious 
gods ever more envious, than when they frustrated, by the disas- 
ter of Arginuse, the consummation which they had thus seemed 
to promise. The pertinence of these remarks will be better 
understood in the next chapter, when I come to recount the 
actual winding-up of the Peloponnesian war under the auspices 
of the worthless, but able, Lysander. It was into his hands that 
the command was retransferred, a transfer almost from the best 
of Greeks to the worst. We shall then see how much the suffer- 
ings of the Grecian world, and of Athens especially, were aggra- 
vated by his individual temper and tendencies, and we shall then 
feel by contrast, how much would have been gained if the com- 
mander armed with such great power of dictation had been a 
Pan-Hellenic patriot. To have the sentiment of that patriotism - 
enforced, at a moment of break-up and rearrangement through- 
out Greece, by the victorious leader of the day, with single- 
hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a stimulus to all 
the better feelings of the Grecian mind, such as no other combi- 
nation of circumstances could have furnished. The defeat and 
death of Kallikratidas was thus even more deplorable as a loss to 
Athens.and Greece, than to Sparta herself. ‘To his lofty charac- 
ter and patriotism, even in so short a career, we vainly seek a 
parallel. 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to Eteonikus 
at Mityléné by the admiral’s signal-boat. As soon as he heard it, 
he desired the crew of the signal-boat to say nothing to any one, 
but to go again out of the harbor, and then return with wreaths 
and shouts of triumph, crying out that Kallikratidas had gained 
the victory and had destroyed or captured all the Athenian ships. 
All suspicion of the reality was thus kept from Konon and the 
besieged, while Eteonikus himself, affecting to believe the news, 
offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving; but gave orders to all the 
triremes to take their meal and depart afterwards without losing 
a moment, directing the masters of the trading-ships also to put 
their property silently aboard, and get off at the same time. And 
thus, with little or no delay, and without the least obstruction 
from Konon, all these ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed 
out of the harbor and were carried off in safety to Chios, the wind 
being fair. Eteonikus at the same time withdrew his land-forces 
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to Methymna, burning his camp. Konon, thus finding himself 
unexpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when the wind 
had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian fleet, which 
he found already on its way from Arginuse to Mityléné. The 
latter presently came to Mityléné, and from thence passed over 
to make an attack on Chios; which attack proving unsuccessful, 
they went forward to their ordinary station at Samos.! 

The news of the victory at Arginuse diffused joy and triumph 
at Athens. All the slaves who had served in the armament 
were manumitted and promoted, according to promise, to the 
rights of Platzeans at Athens, a qualified species of citizenship. 
Yet the joy was poisoned by another incident, which became 
known at the same time, raising sentiments of a totally opposite 
character, and ending in one of the most gloomy and disgraceful 
proceedings in all Athenian history. 

Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating about on the 
water had been picked up for burial, but the wrecks had not been 
visited to preserve those who were yet living. ‘The first of these 
two points, even alone, would have sufficed to excite a painful 
sentiment of wounded piety at Athens. But the second point, 
here an essential part of the same omission, inflamed that senti- 
ment into shame, grief, and indignation of the sharpest character. 

In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many other 
writers take notice of the first point, either exclusively,? or at 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,38; Diodor. xiii, 100. 

2 See the narrative of Diodorus (xiii, 100, 101, 102), where nothing is 
mentioned except about picking up the floating dead bodies ; about the crime, 
and offence in the eyes of the people, of omitting to secure burial to so many 
dead bodies. He does not seem to have fancied that there were any living 
bodies, or that it was a question between life and death to so many of the 
crews. Whereas, if we follow the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. i, 7), we shall 
see that the question is put throughout about picking up the living men, the 
shipwrecked men, or the men belonging to, and still living aboard of, the 
broken ships, dveAéoat Tove vavayodc, Tove dvoTtvyovvTas, Tove KaTadbvTac 
(Hellen. ii, 3,32): compare, especially, ii, 3,35, wAetv éxt tag Katadedvunviag 
vaue kal Tove Ex” adTOV dvbparoue (1,6,36). The word vavayoc does not mean 
a dead body, but a living man who has suffered shipwreck: Navayo¢ 7K, 
Eévoc, aobAntov yévoc (says Menelaus, Eurip. Helen. 457); also 407, Kat viv 
Tahac vavaydc, anohécac gidove Ekéxecon é¢ yiv THvoe, etc.; again, 538. 
It corresponds with the Latin naufragus : “mersa rate naufragus assem Dum 
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least with slight reference to the second; which latter, neverthe- 
less, stands as far the gravest in the estimate of every impartial 
critic, and was also the most violent in its effect upon Athenian 
feelings. ‘Twenty-five Athenian triremes had been ruined, along 
with most of their crews; that is, lay heeled over or disabled, 
with their oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means of moying; 
mere hulls, partially broken by the impact of an enemy’s ship, 
and gradually filling and sinking. The original crew of each 
was two hundred men. The field of battle, if we may use that 
word for a space of sea, was strewed with these wrecks; the 
men remaining on board being helpless and unable to get away, 
for the ancient trireme carried no boat, nor any aids for escape. 
And there were, moreover, floating about, men who had fallen 
overboard, or were trying to save their lives by means of acci- 


rogat, et picta se tempestate tuetur,” (Juvenal, xiv, 301.) Thucydidés does 
not use the word vavayovc, but speaks of tod¢e vexpode Kal Ta vavayia, 
meaning by the latter word the damaged ships, with every person and thing 
on board. 

It is remarkable that Schneider and most other commentators on Xeno- 
phon, Sturz in his Lexicon Xenophonteum (v. dvaipeoic), Stallbaum ad 
Platon. Apol. Socrat. c. 20, p. 32, Sievers, Comment. ad Xenoph. Hellen. 
p- 81, Forchhammer, Die Athener und Sokratés, pp. 30-31, Berlin, 1837, 
and others, all treat this event as if it were nothing but a question of picking 
up dead bodies for sepulture. This is a complete misinterpretation of Xeno- 
phon; not merely because the word vavayd¢, which he uses four several 
times, means a living person, but because there are two other passages, which 
leave absolutely no doubt about the matter: Hlap7AGe dé tig é¢ tTHv éxxdn- 
ciav, ddoxwr éxi Tebyoue dAditov coSjvar: exLtoTéAAELY PC abTG Tove 
amoAAvméevove, dv coBFA, anayyetAat TS OHug, Ste of 
otpatHyot obk dveikovto Tode dpiotove brép THE TaTpi- 
doc yevomévove. Again (ii, 3, 35), Theramenés, when vindicating 
himself before the oligarchy of Thirty, two years afterwards, for his conduct 
in accusing the generals, says that the generals brought their own destruc- 
tion upon themselves by accusing him first, and by saying that the men on 
the disabled ships might have been saved with proper diligence : ¢adoxovte¢ 
yap (the generals) oiov te eivat cGoat Todg avdpac, Tpoépme- 
vot abtrode dtoAéoal, amonAéovrec Gyovto. These passages place 
the point beyond dispute, that the generals were accused of having neg- 
lected to save the lives of men on the point of being drowned, and who by 
their neglect afterwards were drowned, not of having neglected to pick up 
dead bodies for sepulture. The misinterpretation of the commentators is 
here of the gravest import. It alters completely the criticisms on the pro- 
ceedings at Athens. 
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dental spars or empty casks. It was one of the privileges of a 
naval victory, that the party who gained it could sail over the 
field of battle, and thus assist their own helpless or wounded - 
comrades aboard the disabled ships,! taking captive, or sometimes 
killing, the corresponding persons belonging to the enemy. Ac- 
cording even to the speech made in the Athenian public assembly 
afterwards, by Euryptolemus, the defender of the accused gen- 
erals, there were twelve triremes with their crews on board lying 
in the condition just described. This is an admission by the 
defence, and therefore the minimum of the reality: there cannot 
possibly have been fewer, but there were probabiy several more, 
out of the whole twenty-five stated by Xenophon.2 No step being 
taken to preserve them, the surviving portion, wounded as well 


' See Thucyd. i, 50, 51. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 34. "AwéAovro 08 Tév piv’ AVyvaiov vijec wévTE Kat 
elkoolv avtolg avdpaoly, éxto¢ dAiyav TOv mpd¢ THY yiv TpocevexVévTur. 

Schneider in his note, and Mr. Mitford in his History, express surprise 
at the discrepancy between the number fwelve, which appears in the speech 
of Euryptolemus, and the number twenty-five, given by Xenophon. 

But, first, we are not to suppose Xenophon to guarantee those assertions, 
as to matters of fact which he gives, as coming from Euryptolemus; who, 
as an advocate, speaking in the assembly, might take great liberties with 
the truth. 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the total number of ships ruined or disabled 
in the action: Euryptolemus speaks of the total number of wrecks afloat - 
and capable of being visited so as to rescue the sufferers, at the subsequent 
moment, when the generals directed the squadron under Theramenés to go 
out for the rescue. It is to be remembered that the generals went back to 
Arginusz from the battle, and there determined, according to their own 
statement, to send out from thence a squadron for visiting the wrecks. A 
certain interval of time must therefore have elapsed between the close of the 
action and the order given to Theramenés. During that interval, undoubt- 
edly, some of the disabled ships went down, or came to pieces: if we are to 
believe Euryptolemus, thirteen out of the twenty-five must have thus disap- 
peared, so that their crews were already drowned, and no more than twelve 
remained floating for Theramenés to visit, even had he been ever so active 
and ever so much favored by weather. 

I distrust the statement of Euryptolemus, and believe that he most prob- 
ably underrated the number. But assuming him to be correct, this will 
only show how much the generals were to blame, as we shall hereafter re- 
mark, for not having seen to the visitation of the wrecks before they went 
back to their moorings at Arginusz. 

VOL. VIII. 8* 120¢. 
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as unwounded, of these crews, were left to be gradually drowned 
as each disabled ship went down. If any of them escaped, it 
was by unusual goodness of swimming, by finding some fortunate 
plank or spar, at any rate by the disgrace of throwing away their 
arms, and by some method such as no wounded man would be 
competent to employ. 

The first letter from the generals which communicated the vic- 
tory, made known at the same time the loss sustained in obtaining 
it. It announced, doubtless, the fact which we read in Xenophon, 
that twenty-five Athenian triremes had been lost, with nearly all 
their crews; specifying, we may be sure, the name of each tri- 
reme which had so perished; for each trireme in the Athenian 
navy, like modern ships, had its own name.! It mentioned, at the 
same time, that no step whatever had been taken by the victorious 
survivors to save their wounded and drowning countrymen on 
board the sinking ships. A storm had arisen, such was the reason 
assigned, so violent as to render all such intervention totally im- 
practicable.? i 

It is so much the custom, in dealing with Grecian history, to 
presume the Athenian people to be a set of children or madmen, 
whose feelings it is not worth while to try and account for, that 
I have been obliged to state these circumstances somewhat at 
length, in order to show that the mixed sentiment excited at 
Athens by the news of the battle of Arginusz was perfectly nat- 
ural and justifiable. Along with joy for the victory, there was 
blended horror and remorse at the fact that so many of the brave 
men who had helped to gain it had been left to perish unheeded. 
The friends and relatives of the crews of these lost triremes were 


1 Boeckh, in his instructive volume, Urkunden iiber das Attische See- 
Wesen (vii, p. 84, seg.), gives, from inscriptions, a long list of the names of 
Athenian triremes, between B.c. 356 and 322. All the names are feminine: 
some curious. We have a long list also of the Athenian ship-builders ; 
since the name of the builder is commonly stated in the inscription along 
with that of the ship: Evyapic, ’Adeciuayou épyov; Zerpyv, ’Aptoto- 
kpatouc tpyov; "EXevd epia, ’Apyevéw Epyov; "EaiderEtc, Avotorpa- 
Tov épyov; An mokpartia, Xatpeorparov épyor, etc. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 4. “Ore piv yap oddevde GAdov KnaSyrtovro (ol 
atparnyol) éxotoAny éredeixvve (Theramenés) papripiov’ Kad treupav ol 
otparnyol é¢ THv Bovdyy Kat é¢ Tov Sjpov, dAdo odbdéev aiti@pevor 7 TOY 
xewova. 
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of course foremost in the expression of such indignant emotion. 
The narrative of Xenophon, meagre and confused as well as 
unfair, presents this emotion as if it were something causeless, 
factitious, pumped up out of the standing irascibility of the multi- 
tude by the artifices of Theramenés, Kallixenus, and a few others. 
But whatever may have been done by these individuals to aggra- 
vate the public excitement, or pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly 
the excitement itself was spontaneous, inevitable, and amply jus- 
tified. The very thought that so many of the brave partners in the 
victory had been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, 
without any effort on the part of their generals and comrades 
near to rescue them, was enough to stir up all the sensibilities, 
public as well as private, of the most passive nature, even in citi- 
zens who were not related to the deceased, much more in those 
who were so. To expect that the Athenians would be so absorbed 
in the delight of the victory, and in gratitude to the generals who 
had commanded, as to overlook such a desertion of perishing 
warriors, and such an omission of sympathetic duty, is, in my 
judgment, altogether preposterous ; and would, if it were true, 
only establish one more vice in the Athenian people, besides those 
which they really had, and the many more with which they have 
been unjustly branded. 

The generals, in their public letter, accounted for their omission 
by saying that the violence of the storm was too great to allow 
them to move. First, was this true as matter of fact? Next, 
had there been time to discharge the duty, or at the least to try 
and discharge it, before the storm came on to be so intolerable? 
These points required examination. The generals, while honored 
with a vote of thanks for the victory, were superseded, and di- 
rected to come home; all except Konon, who having been blocked 
up at Mityléné, was not concerned in the question. Two new col- 
leagues, Philoklés and Adeimantus, were named to go out and 
join him.! The generals probably received the notice of their re- 








1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,1; Diodor. xiii, 101: éx? pév TH ving Tod¢ oTparn- 
yovde éxyvour, ext dE 7H repideiv aTagove Tode bréep Tig HyE“oviac TETEAEVTH- 
KoTac. yaAeT Oc dieTéESQCav. 

I have before remarked that Diodorus makes the mistake of talking 
about nothing but dead bodies, in plaes of the living vavayoi spoken of by 
Xenophon. 
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call at Samos, and came home in consequence; reaching Athens 
seemingly about the end of September or beginning of October, 
the battle of Arginusz having been fought in August 406 3.c. 
Two of the generals, however, Protomachus and Aristogenés, 
declined to come: warned of the displeasure of the people, and 
not confiding in their own case to meet it, they preferred to pay 
the price of voluntary exile. The other six, Periklés, Lysias, 
Diomedon, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, and Thrasyllus, — Arche- 
stratus, one of the original ten, having died at Mityléné,'! — came 
without their two colleagues ; an unpleasant augury for the result. 

On their first arrival, Archedémus, at that time an acceptable 
popular orator, and exercising some magistracy or high office 
which we cannot distinctly make out,? imposed upon Erasinidés 
a fine to that limited amount which was within the competence 
of magistrates without the sanction of the dikastery, and accused 
him besides before the dikastery ; partly for general misconduct 
in his command, partly on the specific charge of having purloined 
some public money on its way from the Hellespont. Erasinidés 
was found guilty, and condemned to be imprisoned, either until 
the money was made good, or perhaps until farther examination 
could take place into the other alleged misdeeds. 

This trial of Erasinidés took place before the generals were 


1 Lysias, Orat. xxi (’Atohoyia Awpodoxiac), sect. vii. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 2. Archedémus is described as rij¢ AekeAciac éri- 
peAovuevoc. What is meant by these words, none of the commentators can 
explain in a satisfactory manner. The text must be corrupt. Some con- 
jecture like that of Dobree seems plausible ; some word like tig dexaryg 
or T7¢ dexatevoewc, having reference to the levying of the tithe in the 
Hellespont ; which would furnish reasonable ground for the proceeding of 
Archedémus against Erasinidés. 

The office held by Archedémus, whatever it was, must have been suffi- 
ciently exalted to confer upon him the power of imposing the fine of limited 
amount called é70/7. 

I hesitate to identify this Archedémus with the person of that name men- 
tioned in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, ii, 9. There seems no similarity 
at all in the points of character noticed. 

The popular orator Archedémus was derided by Eupolis and Aris- 
tophanés as having sore eyes, and as haying got his citizenship without a 
proper title to it (see Aristophan. Ran. 419-588, with the Scholia). He is 
also charged, in a line of an oration of Lysias, with haying embezzled the 
public money (Lysias cont. Alkibiad. sect. 25, Orat. xiv). 
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summoned before the senate to give their formal exposition re- 
specting the recent battle, and the subsequent neglect of the 
drowning men. And it might almost seem as if Archedémus 
wished to impute to Erasinidés exclusively, apart from the other 
generals, the blame of that neglect; a distinction, as will here- 
after appear, not wholly unfounded. If, however, any such 
design was entertained, it did not succeed. When the generals 
went to explain their case before the senate, the decision of that 
body was decidedly unfavorable to all of them, though we have 
no particulars of the debate which passed. On the proposition 
of the senator Timokratés,! a resolution was passéd that the 
other five generals present should be placed in custody, as well 
as Erasinidés, and thus handed over to the public assembly for 
consideration of the case.2 

The public assembly was accordingly held, and the generals 
were brought before it. We are here told whe it was that 
appeared as their principal accuser, along with several others ; 
though unfortunately we are left to guess what were the topics 
on which they insisted. Theramenés was the man who denounced 
them most vehemently, as guilty of leaving the crews of the dis- 
abled triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all efforts to res- 
cue them. He appealed to their own public letter to the people, 
officially communicating the victory ; in which letter they made 
no mention of having appointed any one to undertake the duty, 
nor of having any one to blame for not performing it. The 
omission, therefore, was wholly their own: they might have per- 
formed it, and ought to be punished for so cruel a breach of 
duty. 

The generals could not have a more formidable enemy than 
Theramenés. We have had occasion to follow him, during the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, as a long-sighted as well as 
tortuous politician: he had since been in high military command, 
a partaker in victory with Alkibiadés at Kyzikus and elsewhere ; 
and he had served as trierarch in the victory of Arginusz itself. 
His authority therefore was naturally high, and told for much, 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 3. Tioxparove & eimovtoc, dre nal Tove GA- 
Aove xpy Setéivtag é¢ Tdv Sijpov mapadovijvar, h Bovdy 
édnoe. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 4. 
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when he denied the justification which the generals had set up 
founded on the severity of the storm. According to him, they 
might have picked up the drowning men, and ought to have done 
so: either they might have done so before the storm came on, 
or there never was any storm of sufficient gravity to prevent 
them: upon their heads lay the responsibility of omission.!_ _Xen- 
ophon, in his very meagre narrative, does not tell us, in express 
words, that Theramenés contradicted the generals as to the storm. 
But that he did so contradict them, point blank, is implied dis- 
tinctly in that which Xenophon alleges him to have said. It 
seems also that Thrasybulus— another trierarch at Arginusz, 
and a man not only of equal consequence, but of far more esti- 
mable character — concurred with Theramenés in this same 
accusation of the generals,? though not standing forward so prom- 
inently in the case. He too therefore must have denied the real- 
ity of the storm; or at least, the fact of its being so instant after 
the battle, or so terrible as to forbid all effort for the relief of 
these drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athenian pub- 
lic, was completely altered when men like Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus stood forward as their accusers. Doubtless what 
was said by these two had been said by others before, in the sen- 
ate and elsewhere ; but it was now publicly advanced by men of ~ 
influence, as well as perfectly cognizant of the fact. And we 
are thus enabled to gather indirectly, what the narrative of Xen- 
ophon, studiously keeping back the case against the generals, 


a 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,4. Mera dé taira, éxxAnoia éyévero, ev 4 THY 
oTpaTnyGv KatTnyopovv dAhot Te Kati Onpapévng padcorta, 
Ouxaiovg elvat Aéywov Adyov brooyeiv, dL6TL obK ave_Et- 
Aovro Tove vavayove. “Ott pév yap obdeEvOE GAAOV KadATTOVTO, 
émlotoAny éredeixvue wapTiplov* Kai éreupav ol otpatnyol é¢ Ty BovAny Kat 
é¢ Tov Ojpov, GAAo oddév aiTLOuevor } TOY YElmova. 

? That Thrasybulus concurred with Theraménes in accusing the generals, 
is intimated in the reply which Xenophon represents the generals to have 
made (i, 7, 6): Kal ody, 6Tt ye Katnyopovoty Hudrv, édacar, 
pevooueda packovteg abtodg aitiove eivat, dAdAd 7d péyedog Tod 
HElLOVvOG Eivat TO KwWAdoaY Tiv avaipEct. 

The plural karyyopotvow shows that Thrasybulus as well as Theramenés 
stood forward to accuse the generals, though the latter was the most promi- 
nent and violent. 
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does not directly bring forward, that though the generals affirmed 
the storm, there were others present who denied it, thus putting 
in controversy the matter of fact which formed their solitary - 
justification. Moreover, we come—in following the answer 
made by the generals in the public assembly to Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus —- to a new point in the case, which Xenophon lets 
out as it were indirectly, in that confused manner which pervades 
his whole narrative of the transaction. It is, however, a new 
point of extreme moment. The generals replied that if any one 
was to blame for not having picked up the drowning men, it was 
Theramenés and Thrasybulus themselves ; for it was they two 
to whom, together with various other trierarchs and with forty- 
eight triremes, the generals had expressly confided the perform- 
ance of this duty; it was they two who were responsible for its 
omission, not the generals. Nevertheless they, the generals, 
made no charge against Theramenés and Thrasybulus, well know- 
ing that the storm had rendered the performance of the duty 
absolutely impossible, and that it was therefore a complete justi- 
fication for one as well as for the other. They, the generals, at 
least could do no more than direct competent men like these two 
trierarchs to perform the task, and assign to them an adequate 
squadron for the purpose ; while they themselves with the main 
fleet went to attack Eteonikus, and relieve Mityléné. Diomedon, 
one of their number, had wished after the battle to employ all 
the ships in the fleet for the preservation of the drowning men, 
without thinking of anything else until that was done. Erasinidés, 
on the contrary, wished that all the fleet should move across at 
once against Mityléné; Thrasyllus said that they had ships 
enough to do both at once. Accordingly, it was agreed that each 
general should set apart three ships from his division, to make a 
squadron of forty-eight ships under Thrasybulus and Theram- 
enés. In making these statements, the generals produced pilots 
and others, men actually in the battle as witnesses in general con- 
firmation. 

Here, then, in this debate before the assembly, were two new 
and important points publicly raised. First, Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus denounced the generals as guilty of the death of 
these neglected men; next, the generals affirmed that they had 
delegated the duty to Theramenés and Thrasybulus themselves. 
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If this latter were really true, how came the generals, in their 
official despatch first sent home, to say nothing about it? Euryp- 
tolemus, an advocate of the generals, speaking in a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings, though we can hardly doubt that the 
same topics were also urged in this very assembly, while blaming 
the generals for such omission, ascribed it to an ill-placed good- 
nature on their part, and reluctance to bring Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus under the displeasure of the people. Most of the 
generals, he said, were disposed to mention the fact in their official 
despatch, but were dissuaded from doing so by Periklés and Dio- 
medon; an unhappy dissuasion, in his judgment, which The- 
ramenés and Thrasybulus had ungratefully requited by turning 
round and accusing them all.1 

This remarkable statement of Euryptolemus, as to the inten- 
tion of the generals in wording the official despatch, brings us to 
a closer consideration of what really passed between them on 
the one side, and Theramenés and Thrasybulus on the other; 
which is difficult to make out clearly, but which Diodorus repre- 
sents in a manner completely different from Xenophon. Diodo- 
rus states that the generals were prevented partly by the storm, 
partly by the fatigue and reluctance and alarm of their own sea- 
men, from taking any steps to pick up, what he calls, the dead 
bodies for burial; that they suspected Theramenés and Thrasy- 
bulus, who went to Athens before them, of intending to accuse 
them before the people, and that for this reason they sent home 
intimation to the people that they had given special orders to 
these two trierarchs to perform the duty. When these letters 
were read in the public assembly, Diodorus says, the Athenians 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,17. Euryptolemus says: Karyyopé pév ody aitar, 
étLémetLacav Tove Fvvapyxovtac, Bovdouévove méuTrery ypaupata TH 
Te Bova Kal byiv, bre éxéragav TH Onpaméver kal Opacvfo0tAw TetTapaxovTa 
Kal Extra Tpinpeowy avedéoVar Todce vavayode, of dé odk aveitovto, Elra viv 
THY aitiay KoLvAY ExovoLy, éxeivar idia duapTévTwr: Kal dvTl THe TOTE dLAav- 
Ypwriac, viv bn’ éxeivor Te Kai Tivav GAAwv éemiBovdevouevoe Kivdvve bovsw 
arohécbat. ; 

We must here construe érevoay as equivalent to dvéreicay or petérercar, 
placing a comma after yvapyovrac. This is unusual, but not inadmissible. 
To persuade a man to alter his opinion or his conduct, might be expressed 
by weidevv, though it would more properly be expressed by dvareidev : 
see éxeio0n, Thucyd. iii, 32. 
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were excessively indignant against Theramenés ; who, however, 
defended himself effectively and completely, throwing the blame 
back upon the generals. He was thus forced, against his own — 
will, and in self-defence, to become the accuser of the generals, 
carrying with him his numerous friends and partisans at Athens. 
And thus the generals, by trying to ruin Theramenés, finally 
brought condemnation upon themselves.! 

Such is the narrative of Diodorus, in which it is implied that the 
generals never really gave any special orders to Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted afterwards that they had done 
so, in order to discredit the accusation of Theramenés against 
themselves. To a certain extent, this coincides with what was 
asserted by Theramenés himself, two years afterwards, in his 
defence before the Thirty, that he was not the first to accuse the 
generals ; they were the first to accuse him; affirming that they 
had ordered him to undertake the duty, and that there was no 
sufficient reason to hinder him from performing it; they were 
the persons who distinctly pronounced the performance of the 
duty to be possible, while he had said, from the beginning, that 
the violence of the storm was such as even to forbid any move- 
ment in the water; much more, to prevent rescue of the drown- 
ing men.? 

Taking the accounts of Xenophon and Diodorus together, in 
combination with the subsequent accusation and defence of The- 
ramenés at the time of the Thirty, and blending them so as to 
reject as little as possible of either, I think it probable that the 
order for picking up the exposed men was really given by the 
. generals to Theramenés, Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs; but 


1 Diodor. xiii, 100, 101. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,35. If Theramenés really did say, in the actual 
discussions at Athens on the conduct of the generals, that which he here 
asserts himself to have said, namely, that the violence of the storm ren- 
dered it impossible for any one to put to sea, his accusation against the 
generals must have been grounded upon alleging that they might have 
performed the duty at an earlier moment; before they came back from the 
battle ; before the storm arose; before they gave the order to him. But I 
think it most probable that he misrepresented at the later period what he 
had said at the earlier, and that he did not, during the actual discussions, 
admit the sufficiency of the storm as fact and justification. 
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that, first, a fatal interval was allowed to elapse between the close 
of the battle and the giving of such order; next, that the forty- 
eight triremes talked of for the service, and proposed to be fur- 
nished by drafts of three out of each general’s division, were prob- 
ably never assembled; or, if they assembled, were so little zealous 
in the business as to satisfy themselves very easily that the storm 
was too dangerous to brave, and that it was now too late. For 
when we read the version of the transaction, even as given by 
Euryptolemus, we see plainly that none of the generals, except 
Diomedon, was eager in the performance of the task. Itisa 
memorable fact, that of all the eight generals, not one of them 
undertook the business in person, although its purpose was to 
save more than a thousand drowning comrades from death! In 
a proceeding where every interval even of five minutes was pre- 
cious, they go to work in the mdst dilatory manner, by determin- 
ing that each general shall furnish three ships, and no more, from 
his division. Now we know from the statement of Xenophon, 
that, towards the close of the battle, the ships on both sides were 
much dispersed.2. Such collective direction therefore would not 
be quickly realized ; nor, until all the eight fractions were united, 
together with the Samians and others, so as to make the force 
complete, would Theramenés feel bound to go out upon his pre- 
serving visitation. He doubtless disliked the service, as we see 
that most of the generals did; while the crews also, who had 
just got to land after having gained a victory, were thinking most 
about rest and refreshment, and mutual congratulations. All 





1 The total number of ships lost with all their crews was twenty-five, of 
which the aggregate crews, speaking in round numbers, would be five thou- 
sand men. Now we may fairly calculate that each one of the disabled ships 
would have on board half her crew, or one hundred men, after the action; 
not more than half would have been slain or drowned in the combat. Even 
ten disabled ships would thus contain one thousand living men, wounded 
and unwounded. It will be seen, therefore, that I have unde-stated the 
number of lives in danger. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 33. 

3 We read in Thucydidés (vii, 73) how impossible it was to prevail on 
the Syracusans to make any military movement after their last maritime 
victory in the Great Harbor, when they were full of triumph, felicitation, 
and enjoyment. 

They had visited the wrecks and picked up both the living men on board 
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were glad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
instead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless unfavor- 
able weather. Partly from this want of zeal, coming in addition 
to the original delay, partly from the bad weather, the duty 
remained unexecuted, and the seamen on board the damaged 
ships were left to perish unassisted. 

But presently arose the delicate, yet unavoidable question, 
“ How are we to account for the omission of this sacred duty, 
in our official despatch to the Athenian people?” Here the 
generals differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus expressly 
states: Periklés and Diomedon carried it, against the judgment 
of their colleagues, that in the official despatch, which was neces- 
sarily such as could be agreed to by all, nothing should be said 
about the delegation to Theramenés and others ; the whole omis- 
sion being referred to the terrors of the storm. But though such 
was the tenor of the official report, there was nothing to hinder 
the generals from writing home and communicating individually 
with their friends in Athens as each might think fit; and in these 
unofficial communications, from them as well as from others who 
went home from the armament, — communications not less effica- 
cious than the official despatch, in determining the tone of public 
feeling at Athens, — they did not disguise their convictions that 
the blame of not performing the duty belonged to Theramenés. 
Having thus a man like Theramenés to throw the blame upon, 
they did not take pains to keep up the story of the intolerable 
storm, but intimated that there had been nothing to hinder him 
from performing the duty if he had chosen. It is this which he 
accuses them of having advanced against him, so as to place him 
as the guilty man before the Athenian public: it was this which 
made him, in retaliation and self-defence, violent and unscrupulous 
in denouncing them as the persons really blamable.! As they 





and the floating bodies before they went ashore. It is remarkable that the 
Athenians on that occasion were so completely overpowered by the immen- 
sity of their disaster, that they never even thought of asking permission, 
always granted by the victors when asked, to pick up their dead or visit 
their wrecks (viii, 72). 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 32. The light in which I here place the conduct 
of Theramenés is not only coincident with Diodorus, but with the repre- 
sentations of Kritias, the violent enemy of Theramenés under the govern- 
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had made light of this alleged storm, in casting the blame upon 
him, so he again made light of it, and treated it as an insufficient 
excuse, in his denunciations against them; taking care to make 
good use of their official despatch, which virtually exonerated 
him, by its silence, from any concern in the matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the relations to have 
stood between the generals on one side and Theramenés on the 
other, having regard to all that is said both in Xenophon and in 
Diodorus. But the comparative account of blame and recrimi- 
nation between these two parties is not the most important feature 
of the case. The really serious inquiry is, as to the intensity or 
instant occurrence of the storm. Was it really so instant and so 
dangerous, that the duty of visiting the wrecks could not be per- 
formed, either before the ships went back to Arginusz, or after- 
wards? If we take the circumstances of the case, and apply 
them to the habits and feelings of the English navy, if we sup- 
pose more than one thousand seamen, late comrades in the vic- 
tory, distributed among twenty damaged and helpless hulls, await- 
ing the moment when these hulls would fill and consign them all 
to a watery grave, it must have been a frightful storm indeed, 
which would foree an English admiral even to go back to his 
moorings leaying these men so exposed, or which would deter 
him, if he were at his moorings, from sending out the very first 
and nearest ships at hand to save them. And granting the 
danger to be such that he hesitated to give the order, there 





ment of the Thirty, just before he was going to put Theramenés to death: 
Odroc 0é Tor zoriv, 6¢ Taybelc dvEeréicSar dnd THY OTpaTHyOY Tode KaTadiy- 
tag ’AUnvaiwy év TH mepl AéoBov vavpayia, abTtdg odK avEAdwevog 
duwc TOV OTpaTHYyGV KaTHYopGV anéKkTELvEv aitodc, iva avTOE TEPLOo- 
Gein. (Xen. ut sup.) 

Here it stands admitted that the first impression at Athens was, as Dio- 
dorus states expressly, that Theramenés was ordered to pick up the men on 
the wrecks, might have done it if he had taken proper pains, and was to 
blame for not doing it. Now how did this impression arise? Of course, 
through communications received from the armament itself. And when 
Theramenés, in his reply, says that the generals themselves made communi- 
cations in the same tenor, there is no reason why we should not believe him, 
in spite of their joint official despatch, wherein they made no mention of 
him, and in spite of their speech in the public assembly afterwards, where 
the ra official letter fettered them, and prevented them from accusing 
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would probably be found officers and men to volunteer, against 
the most desperate risks, in a cause so profoundly moving all their 
best sympathies. - Now, unfortunately for the character of Athe- 
nian generals, officers, and men, at Arginuse, —for the blame 
belongs, though in unequal proportions, to all of them, — there 
exists here strong presumptive proof that the storm on this occa- 
sion was not such as would have deterred any Grecian seamen 
animated by an earnest and courageous sense of duty. We have 
only to advert to the conduct and escape of Eteonikus and the 
Peloponnesian fleet from Mityléné to Chios ; recollecting that 
Mityléné was separated from the promontory of Kané on the 
Asiatic mainland, and from the isles of Arginuse, by a channel 
only one hundred and twenty stadia broad,! about fourteen Eng- 
lish miles. Eteonikus, apprized of the defeat by the Peloponne- 
sian official signal-boat, desired that boat to go out of the harbor, 
and then to sail into it again with deceptive false news, to the 
effect that the Peloponnesians had gained a complete victory : he 
then directed his seamen, after taking their dinners, to depart 
immediately, and the masters of the merchant vessels silently to 
put their cargoes aboard, and get to sea also. The whole fleet, 
triremes and merchant vessels both, thus went out of the harbor 
of Mityléné and made straight for Chios, whither they arrived in 
safety; the merchant vessels carrying their sails, and having 
what Xenophon calls “a fair wind.”? Now it is scarcely possi- 


him, forcing them to adhere to the statement first made, of the all-sufii- 
ciency of the storm. 

The main facts which we here find established, even by the enemies of 
Theramenés, are: 1. That Theramenés accused the generals because he 
found himself in danger of being punished for the neglect. 2. That his ene- 
mies, who charged him with the breach of duty, did not admit the storm as 
an excuse for him. 1 Strabo, xiii, p. 617. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,37. ’Eredvixog 0&, éwetdy éxetvor (the signal-boat, 
with news of the pretended victory) katérAcov, é3ve ra evayyéda, Kat Toig 
oTpaTlorale Tapyyyethe Oetmvorateiovat, Kai TOi¢ EuTOpolc, TA YHUaTA oLanH 
évdeuévouc é¢ Ta TAOLa Gro AEiv &¢ Xiov, Hv 6 TO THETA OVPLOY, kal 
Tug TPLApELS THY TaxioTnv. AdToG dé TO TEldoy anHyev é¢ THY MynVoiuvyr, Td 
otpatoredov éurpnaac. Kovoy dé cadeAnvoac Tag vaic, éret of Te ToAgutot 
adrodedpakecav, kat 6 Gvepwog ebdLaiTEepo’g Hyv, anavtgaac Toic ’AT- 
vaiote nOn avnypuévote éx TOV ’ApytvovoGy, édpace Ta TEpt 'ETEOVikov. 

One sees, by the expression used by Xenophon respecting the proceedings 
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ble thaf all this could have taken place, had there blown during 
this time an intolerable storm between Mityléné and Arginusz. 
If the weather was such as to allow of the safe transit of Ete- 
onikus and all his fleet from Mityléné to Chios, it was not such 
as to form a legitimate obstacle capable of deterring any generous 
Athenian seaman, still less a responsible officer, from saving his 
comrades exposed on the wrecks near Arginuse. Least of' all 
was it such as ought to have hindered the attempt to save them, 
even if such attempt had proved unsuccessful. And here the 
gravity of the sin consists, in having remained inactive while the 
brave men on the wrecks were left to be drowned. All this 
reasoning, too, assumes the fleet to have been already brought 
back to its moorings at Arginusze, discussing only how much was 
practicable to effect after that moment, and leaving untouched 
the no less important question, why the drowning men were not 
picked up before the fleet went back. 

I have thought it right to go over these considerations, indis- 
pensable to the fair appreciation of this memorable event, in 
order that the reader may understand the feelings of the assem- 
bly and the public of Athens, when the generals stood before 
them, rebutting the accusations of Theramenés and recriminating 
in their turn against him. The assembly had before them the 
grave and deplorable fact, that several hundreds of brave sea- 
men had been suffered to drown on the wrecks, without the least 
effort to rescue them. In explanation of this fact, they had not 
only no justification, at once undisputed and satisfactory, but not 
even any straightforward, consistent, and uncontradicted state- 
ment of facts. There were discrepancies among the generals 
themselves, comparing their official with their unofficial, as well 
as with their present statements, and contradictions between them 
and Theramenés, each having denied the sufficiency of the storm 
as a vindication for the neglect imputed to the other. It was 





of Konon, that he went out of the harbor “as soon as the wind became 
calmer ;” that it blew a strong wind, though in a direction favorable to 
carry the fleet of Eteonikus to Chios. Konon was under no particular 
motive to go out immediately: he could afford to wait until the wind be- 
came quite calm. The important fact is, that wind and weather were per: 
fectly compatible with, indeed even favorable to, the calif of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet from Mityléne to Chios. 
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impossible that the assembly could be satisfied to acquit the gen- 
erals on such a presentation of the case; nor could they well 
know how to apportion the blame between them and Theram- 
enés. The relatives of the men left to perish would be doubt- 
less in a state of violent resentment against one or other of the 
two, perhaps against both. Under these circumstances, it could 
hardly have been the sufficiency of their defence,— it must have 
been rather the apparent generosity of their conduct towards 
Theramenés, in formally disavowing all charge of neglect against 
him, though he had advanced a violent charge against them,— 
which produced the result that we read in Xenophon. The de- 
fence of the generals was listened to with favor and seemed likely 
to prevail with the majority... Many individuals present offered 
themselves as bail for the generals, in order that the latter might 
be liberated from custody: but the debate had been so much 
prolonged — we see from hence that there must have been a 
great deal of speaking — that it was now dark, so that no vote 
could be taken, because the show of hands was not distinguish- 
able. It was therefore resolved to adjourn the whole decision 
until another assembly ; but that in the mean time the senate 
should meet, should consider what would be the proper mode of 
trying and judging the generals, and should submit a proposition 
to that effect to the approaching assembly. 

It so chanced that immediately after this first assembly, during 
the interval before the meeting of the senate or the holding of 
the second assembly, the three days of the solemn annual festi- 
val called Apaturia intervened; early days in the month of 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 5-7. Mera dé raira of atpatnyol Bpayéa Exaczo¢g 
arehoyjoato, ob yap mpovTédn odict Adyog KaTa TOV VOMODV...... 

Tosaira Aéyovtes Ex erdov tov djuov. The imperfect tense érer ov 
must be noticed: “they were persuading,” or, seemed in the way to persuade, 
the people; not ézecoav the aorist, which would mean that they actually 
did satisfy the people. 

The first words here cited from Xenophon, do not imply that the generals 
were checked or abridged in their liberty of speaking before the public 
assembly, but merely that no judicial trial and defence were granted to them. 
In judicial defence, the person accused had a measured time for defence — 
by the clepsydra, or water-clock — allotted ¢o him, during which no one 
could interrupt him ; a time doubtless much longer than any single speaker 
would be permitted to occupy in the public assembly. 
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October. . This was the characteristic festival of the Ionic race; 
handed down from a period anterior to the constitution of Kleis- 
thenés, and to the ten new tribes each containing so many demes, 
and bringing together the citizens in their primitive unions of 
family, gens, phratry, etc., the aggregate of which had originally 
constituted the four Ionic tribes, now superannuated. At the 
Apaturia, the family ceremonies were gone through ; marriages 
were enrolled, acts of adoption were promulgated and certified, 
the names of youthful citizens first entered on the gentile and 
phratric roll; sacrifices were jointly celebrated by these family 
assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, Athéné, and other deities, accom- 
panied with much festivity and enjoyment. A solemnity like 
this, celebrated every year, naturally provoked in each of these 
little unions, questions of affectionate interest: “Who are those 
that were with us last year, but are not here now? The absent, 
where are they? ‘The deceased, where or how did they die?” 
Now the crews of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the 
battle of Arginuse, at least all those among them who were free- 
men, had been members of some one of these family unions, and 
were missed on this occasion. ‘The answer to the above inquiry, 
in their case, would be one alike melancholy and revolting: 
“They fought like brave men, and had their full share in the 
victory: their trireme was broken, disabled, and made a wreck, in 
the battle: aboard this wreck they were left to perish, while their 
victorious generals and comrades made not the smallest effort to 
preserve them.” To hear this about fathers, brothers, and 
friends,— and to hear it in the midst of a sympathizing family 
circle,— was well calculated to stir up an agony of shame, sorrow, 
and anger, united; an intolerable sentiment, which required as 
a satisfaction, and seemed even to impose as a duty, the punish- 
ment of those who had left these brave comrades to perish. 
Many of the gentile unions, in spite of the usually festive and 
cheerful character of the Apaturia, were so absorbed by this 
sentiment, that they clothed themselves in black garments and 
shaved their heads in token of mourning, resolving to present 
themselves in this guise at the coming assembly, and to appease 
the manes of their abandoned kinsmen by every possible effort to 
procure retribution on the generals.1 





* Lysias puts into one of his orations a similar expression respecting the 
>. 
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Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of feeling at 
the Apaturia as false and factitious, and the men in mourning as 
a number of hired impostors, got up by the artifices of Theram- 
enés,! to destroy the generals. But the case was one in which 





feeling at Athens towards these generals ; 7yotmevoe ypivat TH TOV TedvEd- 
Tov dpeTy Tap’ éxetvav diknv AaGBeiv; Lysias cont. Eratosth. s. 37. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8. Of odv wep rov Onpayévyny rapeckevacay avd pa- 
Tous mEAavVa imatia EXOVTAG, Kal év YPO KEKapméevoveE TOA- 
Aodcév ravTty TH E0PTH, wa xpde Thy ExkAnoiav jKotev,d¢ OH Evy- 
yevetc OvtTEeg TOV ETOAWAG6TOY. 

Here I adopt substantially the statement of Diodorus, who gives a juster 
and more natural description of the proceeding ; representing it as a spon- 
taneous action of mournful and vindictive feeling on the part of the kins- 
men of the deceased (xiii, 101). 

Other historians of Greece, Dr. Thirlwall not excepted (Hist. of Greece, 
ch. xxx, vol. iv, pp. 117-125), follow Xenophon on this point. They treat 
the intense sentiment against the generals at Athens as “ popular preju- 
dices ;” “excitement produced by the artifices of Theramenés,” (Dr. Thirl- 
wall, pp. 117-124.) “Theramenés (he says) hired a great number of per- 
sons to attend the festival, dressed in black, and with their heads shaven, as 
mourning for kinsmen whom they had lost in the sea-fight.” 

Yet Dr. Thirlwall speaks of the narrative of Xenophon in the most un- 
favorable terms; and certainly in terms no worse than it deserves (see p. 
116, the note): “It looks as if Xenophon had purposely involved the whole 
affair in obscurity.” Compare also p. 123, where his criticism is equally 
severe. 

T have little scruple in deserting the narrative of Xenophon, of which I 
think as meanly as Dr. Thirlwall, so far as to supply, without contradicting 
any of his main allegations, an omission which I consider capital and pre- 
ponderant. I accept his account of what actually passed at the festival 
of the Apaturia, but I deny his statement of the manceuyres of hoa 
enés as the producing cause. 

Most of the obscurity which surrounds these proceedings at Athens arises 
from the fact, that no notice has been taken of the intense and spontaneous 
emotion which the desertion of the men on the wrecks was naturally caleu- 
lated to produce on the public mind. It would, in my judgment, have been 
unaccountable if such an effect had not been produced, quite apart from all 
instigations of Theramenés. The moment that we recognize this capital 
fact, the series of transactions becomes comparatively perspicuous and 
explicable. 

Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Sievers (Commentat. de Xenophontis Hellen. 
pp- 25-30), suppose Theramenés to have acted in concert with the oligarch- 
ical party, in making use of this incident to bring about the ruin of gen- 
erals odious to them, several of whom were connected with Alkibiadés. I 
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no artifice was needed. The universal and self-acting stimulants 
of intense human sympathy stand here so prominently marked, 
that it is not simply superfluous but even misleading, to look be- 
hind for the gold and machinations of a political instigator. The- 
ramenés might do all that he could to turn the public displeasure 
against the generals, and to prevent it from turning against him- 
self: it is also certain that he did much to annihilate their de- 
fence. He may thus have had some influence in directing the 
sentiment against them, but he could have had little or none in 
creating it. Nay, it is not too much to say that no factitious 
agency of this sort could ever have prevailed on the Athenian 
public to desecrate such a festival as the Apaturia, by all the 
insignia of mourning. If they did so, it could only have been 
through some internal emotion alike spontaneous and violent, 
such as the late event was well calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the allegation 
that a great number of men were hired to personate the fathers 
or brothers of deceased Athenian citizens, all well known to their 
really surviving kinsmen? What more improbable, than the 
story that numbers of men would suffer themselves to be hired, - 
not merely to put on black clothes for the day, which might be 
taken off in the evening, but also to shave their heads, thus 
stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence of the fraud, 
until the hair had grown again? Thata cunning man, like The- 
ramenés, should thus distribute his bribes to a number of persons, 
all presenting naked heads which testified his guilt, when there 
were real kinsmen surviving to prove the fact of personation ? 
That having done this, he should never be arraigned or accused 
for it afterwards,— neither during the prodigious reaction of feel- 
ing which took place after the condemnation of the generals, 
which Xenophon himself so strongly attests, and which fell so 
heavily upon Kallixenus and others,—nor by his bitter enemy 
Kritias, under the government of the Thirty? Not only The- 
ramenés is never mentioned as having been afterwards accused, 
but, for aught that appears, he preserved his political influence 
and standing, with little if any abatement. This is one forcible 





confess, that I see nothing to countenance this idea: but at all events, the 


cause here name is only secondary, not the grand and dominant fact of 
the period. 


* 
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reason among many others, for disbelieving the bribes and the 


-all-pervading machinations which Xenophon represents him as 


having put forth, in order to procure the condemnation of the 
generals. His speaking in the first public assembly, and his 
numerous partisans voting in the second, doubtless contributed 
much to that result, and by his own desire. But to ascribe to his 
bribes and intrigues the violent and overruling emotion of the 
Athenian public, is, in my judgment, a supposition alike unnat- 
ural and preposterous both with regard to them and with regard 
to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge the duty 
confided to it by the last public assembly, of determining in what 
manner the generals should be judged, and submitting their 
opinion for the consideration of the next assembly, the senator 
Kallixenus — at the instigation of Theramenés, if Xenophon is 
to be believed — proposed, and the majority of the senate adopted, 
the following resolution: “The Athenian people having already 
heard, in the previous assembly, both the accusation and the de- 
fence of the generals, shall at once come to a vote on the subject 
by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall be placed, and the herald 
of each tribe shall proclaim: All citizens who think the generals 
guilty, for not having rescued the warriors who had conquered in ~ 
the battle, shall drop their pebbles into the foremost urn; all who 
think otherwise, into the hindmost. Should the generals be pro- 
nounced guilty, by the result of the voting, they shall be delivered 
to the Eleven, and punished with death ; their property shall be 
confiscated, the tenth part being set apart for the goddess Athéné.”! 
One single vote was to embrace the case of all the eight generals.2 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive feeling at 
the festival of the Apaturia, extending by contagion from the rela- 
tives of the deceased to many other citizens, — and the probability 
thus created that the coming assembly would sanction the most 
violent measures against the generals, — probably emboldened 
Kallixenus to propose, and prompted the senate to adopt, this 
deplorable resolution. As soon as the assembly met, it was read 
and moved by Kallixenus himself, as coming from the senate in 
discharge of the commission imposed upon them by the people. 


! Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 8, 9. * Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 34. 
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It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with well- 
merited indignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking through 
the established. constitutional maxims and judicial practices of 
the Athenian democracy. It deprived the accused generals of all 
fair trial; alleging, with a mere faint pretence of truth which was 
little better than utter falsehood, that their defence as well as 
their accusation had been heard in the preceding “assembly. 
Now there has been no people, ancient or modern, in whose view 
the formalities of judicial trial were habitually more sacred and 
indispensable than in that of the Athenians ; formalities including 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a measured 
and sufficient space of time for him to make his defence before 
the dikasts; while those dikasts were men who had been sworn 
beforehand as a body, yet were selected by lot for each occasion 
as individuals. From all these securities the generals were now 
to be debarred ; and submitted, for their lives, honors, and for- 
tunes, to a simple vote of the unsworn public assembly, without 
hearing o1 defence. Nor was this all. One single vote was to be 
taken in condemnation or absolution of the eight generals collec- 
tively. Now there was a rule in Attic judicial procedure, called 
the psephism of Kannénus,— originally adopted, we do not know 
- when, on the proposition of a citizen of that name, as a psephism 
or decree for some particular case, but since generalized into 
common practice, and grown into great prescriptive reverence,— 
which peremptorily forbade any such collective trial or sentence, 
and directed that a separate judicial vote should, in all cases, be 
taken for or against each accused party. ‘The psephism of Kan- 
nénus, together with all the other respected maxims of Athenian 
criminal justice, was here audaciously trampled under foot.1 





? IT cannot concur with the opinion expressed by Dr. Thirlwall in Ap- 
pendix iii, vol.iv, p.501, of his History, on the subject of the psephism of 
Kannonus. The view which I give in the text coincides with that of the 
expositors generally, from whom Dr. 'Thirlwall dissents. 

The psephism of Kannénus was the only enactment at Athens which 

-made it illegal to vote upon the case of two accused persons at once. This 
had now grown into a practice in the judicial proceedings at Athens; so 
that two or more prisoners, who were ostensibly tried under some other law, 
and not under the psephism of Kannénus, with its various provisions, would 
yet have the benefit of this its particular provision, namely, severance of 
trial. 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public assembly, 
Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of the generals, denounced it as. 


In the particular case before us, Euryptolemus was thrown back to appeal 
to the psephism itself; which the senate, by a proposition unheard of at 
Athens, proposed to contravene. The proposition of the senate offended 
against the law in several different ways. It deprived the generals of trial 
before a sworn dikastery; it also deprived them of the liberty of full defence 
during a measured time: but farther, it prescribed that they should all be 
condemned or absolved by one and the same vote; and, in this last respect, 
it sinned against the psephism of Kannénus. Euryptolemus in his speech, 
endeavoring to persuade an exasperated assembly to reject the proposition 
of the senate and adopt the psephism of Kannénus as the basis of the trial, 
very prudently dwells upon the severe provisions of the psephism, and art- 
fully slurs over what he principally aims at, the severance of the trials, by 
offering his relative Periklés to be tried jirst. The words diya &xaorov (sect. 
37) appear to me to be naturally construed with cara 7d Kavvavov whdopa, 
as they are by most commentators, though Dr. Thirlwall dissents from it. 
It is certain that this was the capital feature of illegality, among many, 
which the proposition of the senate presented, I mean the judging and con- 
demning all the generals by one vote. It was upon this point that the amend- 
ment of Euryptolemus was taken, and that the obstinate resistance of So- 
kratés turned (Plato, Apol. 20; Xenoph. Memor. i, 1, 18). 

Farther, Dr. Thirlwall, in eee what he believes to have been the 
real tenor of the psephism of Kannonus, appears to me to have been misled 
by the Scholiast in his interpretation of the mani iirc passage of Aris- 
tophanés, Ekklezias. 1089 : — 

Tovri 76 mpdypa Kata TO Kavvovov cagac 

Vndiopa, Biveiv det we dvakeAnupévor, 

Ilé¢ ody dikwrety Gugotépac dvrjoopat; 
Upon which Dr. Thirlwall observes, “ that the young man is comparing his 
plight to that of a culprit, who, under the decree of Cannonus, was placed at 
the bar held by a person on each side. In this sense the Greek Scholiast, 
though his words are corrupted, clearly understood the passage.” . 

I cannot but think that the Scholiast understood the words completely 
wrong. The young man in Aristophanés does not compare his situation 
with that of the culprit, but with that of the dikastery which tried culprits. The 
psephism of Kannonus directed that each defendant should be tried sepa- 
rately : accordingly, if it happened that two defendants were presented 
for trial, and were both to be tried without a moment’s delay, the dikastery 
could only effect this object by dividing itself into two halves, or portions ; 
which was perfectly practicable, whether often practised or not, as it was a 
numerous body. By doing this, xpivery d:adeAnppévor, it could try both the 
defendants at once: but in no other way. 

Now the young man in Aristophanés compares himself to the dikastery 
thus circumstanced ; which comparison is signified by the pun of Biveiy 
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grossly illegal and unconstitutional, presenting a notice of indict- 
ment against Kallixenus, under the Graphé Paranomdn, for 
having proposed a resolution of that tenor. Several other citizens 
supported the notice of indictment, which, according to the 
received practice of Athens, would arrest the farther progress of 
the measure until the trial of its proposer had been consummated. 
Nor was there ever any proposition made at Athens, to which the 
Graphé Paranomén more closely and righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus — especially the 
men who stood by in habits of mourning, with shaven heads, 
agitated with sad recollections and thirst of vengeance — were in 
no temper to respect this constitutional impediment to the discus- 
sion of what had already been passed by the senate. They 
loudly clamored, that “it was intolerable to see a small knot of | 
citizens thus hindering the assembled people from doing what 
they chose :” and one of their number, Lykiskus, even went so far 
as to threaten that those who tendered the indictment against 
Kallixenus should be judged by the same vote along with the 
generals, if they would not let the assembly proceed to consider 
and determine on the motion just read.!_ The excited disposition 
of the large party thus congregated, farther inflamed by this 
menace of Lykiskus, was wound up to its highest pitch by various 
other speakers ; especially by one, who stood forward and said : 





OcaAeAnmpévov in place of Kpivery dvaAeAnupévov. He is assailed by two 
obtrusive and importunate customers, neither of whom will wait until the 
other has been served. Accordingly he says: “‘ Clearly, I ought to be divided 
into two parts, like a dikastery acting under the psephism of Kannonus, to 
deal with this matter: yet how shall I be able to serve both at once ?” 

This I conceive to be the proper explanation of the passage in Aristopha- 
nés; and it affords a striking confirmation of the truth of that which is 
generally received as purport of the psephism of Kannénus. The Scholiast 
appears to me to have puzzled himself, and to haye misled every one else. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7. Tov d& KaAaifevov mpocexadécavto rapavoua gao- 
Kovteg Svyyeypadévat, HipuxtoAeuoc te kal dAdot Tivec: Tov dé Sjuov Eviot 
Tavita émijvouvv: 7d.d& TAHVOC FBba, Detvdv eivar, ei wH TL¢g EdoEL 
TOv Oj mov TpaTtretyv, 6 dv BobAnracr. Kail ént robrore eixévro¢g 
Avkiokov, kai tobreve TH aitH how KpiveoSat, Arep Kal Tod oTpaTHyode, 
éav £7 adGor tiv ExkAnoiar, éreSopvBnoe maAw 6 Sijuoc, Kat 
nvayKkadodnoav agiévat Tac KAHoeELC. 

All this violence is directed to the special object of getting the proposi- 
tion discussed and decided on by the assembly, in spite of coristitutional 
obstacles. 
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“ Athenians! I was myself a wrecked man in the battle; I 
escaped only by getting upon an empty meal-tub; but my com- 
rades, perishing on the wrecks near me, implored me, if I should 
myself be saved, to make known to the Athenian people, that 
their generals had abandoned to death warriors who had bravely 
conquered in behalf of their country.” Even in the most tranquil 
state of the public mind, such a communication of the last words 
of these drowning men, reported by an ear-witness, would have 
been heard with emotion; but under the actual predisposing ex- 
citement, it went to the inmost depth of the hearers’ souls, and 
marked the generals as doomed men.! Doubtless there were 





' Xenoph. Hellen, i, 7,11. Wapyade dé tic é¢ tHv éxkAgoiav gackwr, éxi 
Tevyous GAgitwv ootjvar: éextotéAdeww 0 aiT@ Tode aroAAvpuévouc Edy CwdH, 
anayyeiAat TO Onuw, 6tt of oTpatnyol obK dvetAovTo Tod¢e dpicTove Urép THE 
matpidocg yevouévove. 

I venture to say that there is nothing in the whole compass of ancient 
oratory, more full of genuine pathos and more profoundly impressive, than 
this simple incident and speech; though recounted in the most bald man- 
ner, by an unfriendly and contemptuous advocate. 

Yet the whole effect of it is lost, because the habit is to dismiss every- 
thing which goes to inculpate the generals, and to justify the vehement 
emotion of the Athenian public, as if it was mere stage-trick and falsehood. 
Dr. Thirlwall goes even beyond Xenophon, when he says (p. 119, vol. iv) : 
“ A man was brought forward, who pretended he had been preserved by cling- 
ing to a meal-barrel, and that his comrades,” etc. So Mr. Mitford : “ A man 
was produced,” ete. (p. 347). . 

Now rap7A%e does not mean, “he was brought forward :” it is a common 
word employed to signify one who comes forward to speak in the public 
assembly (see Thucyd. iii, 44, and the participle tapeAoOr, in numerous 
places). 

Next, dacxwv, while it sometimes means pretending, sometimes also means 
simply affirming: Xenophon does not guarantee the matter affirmed, but 
neither does he pronounce it to be false. He uses ¢écKwv in various cases 
where he himself agrees with the fact affirmed (see Hellen. i, 7,12; Memo- 
rab. i, 2, 29; Cyroped. viii, 3, 41; Plato, Ap. Socr. c. 6, p. 21). 

The people of Athens heard and fully believed this deposition ; nor do I 
see any reason why an historian of Greece should disbelieve it. There is 
nothing in the assertion of this man which is at all improbable; nay, more, 
it is plain that several such incidents must have happened. If we take the 
smallest pains to expand in our imaginations the details connected with this 
painfully-interesting crisis at Athens, we shall see that numerous stories of 
the same affecting character must have been in circulation ; doubtless many 
false, but many also perfectly true. 


, 
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other similar statements, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing 
to view the same fact in other ways, and all contributing to aggra- 
vate the violence of the public manifestations ; which at length 
reached such a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to withdraw 
his notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, still pre- 
venting the proposition from being taken into consideration by 
the assembly. Some of the prytanes,—or senators of the pre- 
siding tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis, — the legal presi- 
dents of the assembly, refused to entertain or put the question ; 
which, being illegal and unconstitutional, not only inspired them 
with aversion, but also rendered them personally open to penal- 
ties. Kallixenus employed against them the same menaces which 
Lykiskus had uttered against Euryptolemus: he threatened, 
amidst encouraging clamor from many persons in the assembly, 
to include them in the same accusation with the generals. So in- 
timidated were the prytanes by the incensed manifestations of the 
assembly, that all of them, except one, relinquished their opposi- 
tion, and agreed to put the question. The single obstinate prytanis, 
whose refusal no menace could subdue, was a man whose name 
we read with peculiar interest, and in whom an impregnable 
adherence to law and duty was only one among many other titles 
to reverence. It was the philosopher Sokratés; on this trying 
occasion, once throughout a life of seventy years, discharging a 
political office, among the fifty senators taken by lot from the 
tribe Antiochis. Sokratés could not be induced to withdraw his 
protest, so that the question was ultimately put by the remaining 
prytanes without his concurrence.! It should be observed that 
his resistance did not imply any opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the generals, but applied simply to the illegal and uncon- 
stitutional proposition now submitted for determining their fate 


» Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 14,15; Plato, Apol. Soer. ec. 20; Xenoph. Memor. 
BIG ESF iv, 8, Be 

In the passage of the Memorabilia, Xenophon says that Sokratés was epi- 
statés, or presiding prytanis, for that actual day. In the Hellenica, he only 
reckons him as one among the prytanes. It can hardly be accounted cer- 
tain that he was epistates, the rather as this same passage of the Memora- 
bilia is inaccurate on another point: it names nine generals as having been 
condemned, instead of eight. 
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a proposition, which he must already have opposed once before, 
in his capacity of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus violently 
overthrown, the question was regularly put by the prytanes to the 
assembly. At once the clamorous outery ceased, and those who 
had raised it resumed their behavior of Athenian citizens, patient 
hearers of speeches and opinions directly opposed to their own. 
Nothing is more deserving of notice than this change of demeanor.., 
The champions of the men drowned on the wrecks had resolved 
to employ as much force as was required to eliminate those pre- 
liminary constitutional objections, in themselves indisputable, 
which precluded the discussion. But so soon as the discussion 
was once begun, they were careful not to give to the resolution 
the appearance of being carried by force. Euryptolemus, the 
personal friend of the generals, was allowed not only to move an 
amendment negativing the proposition of Kallixenus, but also to 
develop it in a long speech, which Xenophon sets before us.! 

His speech is one of great skill and judgment in reference to 
the case before him and to the temper of the assembly. Begin- . 
ning with a gentle censure on his friends, the generals Periklés 
and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues to abstain 
from mentioning, in their first official letter, the orders given to 
Theramenés, he represented them as now in danger of becoming 
victims to the base conspiracy of the latter, and threw himself 
upon the justice of the people to grant them a fair trial. He 
besought the people to take full time to instruct themselves 
before they pronounced: so solemn and irrevocable a sentence ; 
to trust only to their own judgment, but at the same time to take 
security that judgment should be pronounced after full informa- 
tion and impartial hearing, and thus to escape that bitter and 
unavailing remorse which would otherwise surely follow. He 
proposed that the generals should be tried each separately, 
according to the psephism of Kannénus, with proper notice, and 
ample time allowed for the defence as well as for the accusation ; 
but that, if found guilty, they should suffer the heaviest and most 
disgraceful penalties, his own relation Periklés the first. This 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,16. Mera dé tad7a, that is, after the cries and 
threats above recounted, dvaBdc EipumroAeuoc éAegev brép TOV oTpaTHyav 


Ta0e, etc. 
9* 
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was the only way of striking the guilty, of saving the innocent, 
and of preserving Athens from the ingratitude and impiety of 
condemning to death, without trial as well as contrary to law, 
generals who had just rendered to her so important a service. 
And what could the people be afraid of? Did they fear lest the 
power of trial should slip out of their hands, that they were so 
impatient to leap over all the delays prescribed by the law?! To 
the worst of public traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day 
with full notice for trial, with all the legal means for making his 
defence: and would they now show such flagrant contrariety of 
measure to victorious and faithful officers? “ Be not ye (he said) 
the men to act thus, Athenians. The laws are your own work; 
it is through them that ye chiefly hold your greatness: cherish 
them, and attempt not any proceeding without their sanction.” 2 

Euryptolemus then shortly recapitulated the proceedings after 
the battle, with the violence of the storm which had prevented 
approach to the wrecks ; adding that one of the generals, now in 
peril, had himself been on board a broken ship, and had only 
escaped by a fortunate accident.3 Gaining courage from his own 
harangue, he concluded by reminding the Athenians of the bril- 
liancy of the victory, and by telling them that they ought in jus- 
tice to wreath the brows of the conquerors, instead of following 
those wicked advisers who pressed for their execution.4 

It is no small proof of the force of established habits of public 
discussion, that the men in mourning and with shaven heads, who 
had been a few minutes before in a state of furious excitement, 
should patiently hear out a speech so effective and so conflicting 
with their strongest sentiments as this of Euryptolemus. Per- 
haps others may have spoken also ; but Xenophon does not men- 


'TIt is this accusation of “reckless hurry,” mpoméreca, which Pausanias 
brings against the Athenians in reference to their behavior toward the six 
generals (vi, 7, 2).° 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,30. M7 tueic ye, & ’AVnvaior aA? éavtov dvtacg 
Tod¢ Vouove, Ov od¢ padtota péytoTot ote, PLAGTTOVTEC, dvev TOVTOY pydEv 
mpatrew Telpaove. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 35. totrwv d? uaprupec of cwdévtec azo Tov abTo- 
uarov, Ov sic TOV buetépwv oTpatnyav éxi Katadbone ved owteic, ete. 

4 The speech is contained in Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 16-36. 
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tion them. It is remarkable that he does not name Theramenés 
as taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemus was, 
that the generals should be tried each separately, according to 
the psephism of Kanndénus; implying notice to be given to each, 
of the day of trial, and full time for each to defend himself. 
This proposition, as well as that of the senate moved by Kallix- ~ 
enus, was submitted to the vote of the assembly; hands being 
separately held up, first for one, next for the other. The pry- 
tanes pronounced the amendment of Euryptolemus to be carried. 
But a citizen named Meneklés impeached their decision as wrong 
or invalid, alleging seemingly some informality or trick in putting 
the question, or perhaps erroneous report of the comparative 
show of hands. We must recollect that in this case the prytanes 
were declared partisans. Feeling that they were doing wrong in 
suffering so illegal a proposition as that of Kallixenus to be put 
at all, and that the adoption of it would be a great public mis- 
chief, they would hardly scruple to try and defeat it even by 
some unfair manceuvre. But the exception taken by Meneklés 
constrained them to put the question over again, and they were 
then obliged to pronounce that the majority was in favor of the 
proposition of Kallixenus.! 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,38. Tottwr dé dtayeporovovpévar, TO wiv TPOTov 
Expivav THV Evpuntodéuov: brouocauévov 0& Mevekdéoue, kat mad dlayetpo- 
Toviac yevouevnc, Explvav THY THC BovAgc. 

I cannot think that the explanations of this passage given either by 
Schomann (De Comitiis Athen. part ii, 1, p. 160, seg.) or by Meier and 
Schomann (Der Attische Prozess, b. iii, p. 295; b. iv, p. 696) are satisfac- 
tory. The idea of Schomann, that, in consequence of the unconquerable 
resistance of Sokratés, the voting upon this question was postponed until 
the next day, appears to me completely inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon; and, though countenanced by a passage in the Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue called Axiochus (c.12), altogether loose and untrustworthy. It is 
plain to me that the question was put without Sokratés, and could be 
legally put by the remaining prytanes, in spite of his resistance. The word 
imozocia must doubtless bear a meaning somewhat different here to its 
technical sense before the dikastery ; and different also, I think, to the other 
sense which Meier and Schdmann ascribe to it, of a formal engagement to 
prefer at some future time an indictment, or ypaoy Tapavouwv. It seems 
to me here to denote, an objection taken on formal grounds, and sustained 
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That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into effect by 
disposing the two urns for each tribe, and collecting the votes of 
the citizens individually. The condemnatory vote prevailed, and 
all the eight generals were thus found guilty; whether by a large 
or a small majority we should have been glad to Jearn, but are 
not told. The majority was composed mostly of those who acted 
under a feeling of genuine resentment against the generals, but 
in part also of the friends and partisans of Theramenés,! not in- 
considerable in number. The six generals then at Athens, — Peri- 
kles (son of the great statesman of that name by Aspasia), Dio- 
medon, Erasinidés, Thrasyllus, Lysias, and Aristokratés, — were 
then delivered to the Eleven, and perished by the usual draught 





by oath either tendered or actually taken, to the decision of the prytanes, or. 
presidents. These latter had to declare on which side the show of hands 
in the assembly preponderated: but there surely must have been some power 
of calling in question their decision, if they declared falsely, or if they put the 
question in a treacherous, perplexing, or obscure manner. The Athenian 
assembly did not admit of an appeal to a division, like the Spartan assem- 
bly or like the English House of Commons; though there were many cases 
in which the votes at Athens were taken by pebbles in an urn, and not by 
show of hands. 

Now it seems to me that Meneklés here exercised the privilege of calling 
in question the decision of the prytanes, and constraining them to take the 
vote over again. He may have alleged that they did not make it clearly 
understood which of the two propositions was to be put to the vote first; 
that they put the proposition of Kallixenus first, without giving due notice ; 
or perhaps that they misreported the numbers. By what followed, we see 
that he had good grounds for his objection. 

1 Diodor. xiii, 101. In regard to these two component elements of the 
majority, I doubt not that the statement of Diodorus is correct. But he 
represents, quite erroneously, that the generals were condemned by the vote 
of the assembly, and led off from the assembly to execution. The assembly 
only decreed that the subsequent urn-voting should take place, the result 
of which was necessarily uncertain beforehand. Accordingly, the speech 
which Diodorus represents Diomedon to have made in the assembly, after 
the vote of the assembly had been declared, cannot be true history : “Athe- 
nians, I wish that the vote which you have just passed may prove benefi- 
cial to the city. Do you take care to fulfil those vows to Zeus Soter, 
Apollo, and the Venerable Goddesses, under which we gained our victory, 
since fortune has prevented us from fulfilling them ourselves.” It is impos- 
sible that Diomedon can have made a speech of this nature, since he was 


not then a condemned man ; and after the condemnatory vote, no assembly 
was held. 
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of hemlock ; their property being confiscated, as the decree of 
the senate prescribed. 

Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate men, pro 
nounced without any of the recognized tutelary preliminaries for 
accused persons, there can be only one opinion. It was an act 
of violent injustice and illegality, deeply dishonoring the men who 
passed it, and the Athenian character generally. In either case, 
whether the generals were guilty or innocent, this censure is de- 
served, for judicial precautions are not less essential in dealing 
with the guilty than with the innocent. But it is deserved in an 
aggravated form, when we consider that the men against whom 
such injustice was perpetrated, had just come from achieving a 
glorious victory. Against the democratical constitution of Athens, 
it furnishes no ground for censure, nor against the habits and 
feelings which that constitution tended to implant in the indi- 
vidual citizen. Both the one and the other strenuously forbade 
the deed; nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonored 
themselves, if they had not, under a momentary ferocious excite- 
ment, risen in insurrection not less against the forms of their 
own democracy, than against the most sacred restraints of. their 
habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate future 
would abundantly supply it. After a short time had elapsed, 
every man in Athens became heartily ashamed of the deed.! 
A vote of the public assembly was passed,? decreeing that those 
who had misguided the people on this occasion ought to be 
brought to judicial trial, that Kallixenus with four others should 
be among the number, and that bail should be taken for their 
appearance. This was accordingly done, and the parties were 
kept under custody of the sureties themselves, who were respon- 
sible for their appearance on the day of trial. But presently 
both foreign misfortunes and internal sedition began to press too 
heavily on Athens to leave any room for other thoughts, as we shall 


' J translate here literally the language of Sokratés in his Defence (Plato, 
Apol. c. 20), tapavouwe, o¢ év TH boTépy XpOvy TaoLv vutY Edose. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,39. This vote of the public assembly was known 
at Athens by the name of Probolé. The assembled people discharged on 
this occasion an ante-judicial function, something like that of a Grand Jury 
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see in the next chapter. Kallixenus and his accomplices found 
means to escape before the day of trial arrived, and remained in 
exile until after the dominion of the Thirty and the restoration 
of the democracy. Kallixenus then returned under the general 
amnesty. But the general amnesty protected him only against 
legal pursuit, not against the hostile memory of the people. “ De- 
tested by all, he died of hunger,” says Xenophon ;! a memorable 
proof how much the condemnation of these six generals shocked 
the standing democratical sentiment at Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong arise, so 
foreign to the habitual character of the people? Even under 
the strongest political provocation, and towards the most hated 
traitors, —as Euryptolemus himself remarked, by citing the case 
of Aristarchus, — after the Four Hundred as well as after the 
Thirty, the Athenians never committed the like wrong, never 
deprived an accused party of the customary judicial securities. 
How then came they to doit here, where the generals condemned 
were not only not traitors, but had just signalized themselves 
by a victorious combat? No Theramenés could have brought 
about this phenomenon ; no deep-laid oligarchical plot is,in my 
judgment, to be called in as an explanation.2. The true expla- 
nation is different, and of serious moment to state. Political 
hatred, intense as it might be, was never dissociated, in the mind 
of a citizen of Athens, from the democratical forms of procedure : 
but the men, who stood out here as actors, had broken loose from 
the obligations of citizenship and commonwealth, and surrendered 
themselves, heart and soul, to the family sympathies and an- 
tipathies ; feelings first kindled, and justly kindled, by the thought 
that their friends and relatives had been left to perish unheeded 
on the wrecks; next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelm- 
ing violence by the festival of the Apaturia, where all the relig- 
ious traditions connected with the ancient family tie, all those 
associations which imposed upon the relatives of a murdered man 
the duty of pursuing the murderer, were expanded into detail 
and worked up by their appropriate renovating solemnity. The 





1 Xenophon. Hellen. i, 7,40. puicoduevoe brd ravTwr, Aiuw aréSavev. 
2 This is the supposition of Sievers, Forchhammer, and some other 
learned men ; but, in my opinion, it is neither proved nor probable. 
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garb of mourning and the shaving of the head — phenomena un- 
known at Athens, either in a political assembly or in a religious 
festival — were symbols of temporary transformation in the in- 
ternal man. He could think of nothing but his drowning rela- 
tives, together with the generals as having abandoned them to 
death, and his own duty as survivor to insure to them vengeance 
and satisfaction for such abandonment. Under this self-justifying 
impulse, the shortest and surest proceeding appeared the best, 
whatever amount of political wrong it might entail:! nay, in 
this case it appeared the only proceeding really sure, since the 
interposition of the proper judicial delays, coupled with sever- 
ance of trial on successive days, according to the psephism of 
Kannonus, would probably have saved the lives of five out of 
the six generals, if not of all the six. When we reflect that 
such absorbing sentiment was common, at one and the same time, 
to a large proportion of the Athenians, we shall see the explana- 
tion of that misguided vote, both of the senate and of the ek- 
klesia, which sent the six generals to an illegal ballot, and of the 
subsequent ballot which condemned them. Such is the natural 
behavior of those who, having for the moment forgotten their 
sense of political commonwealth, become degraded into exclusive 
family men. The family affections, productive as they are of so 
large an amount of gentle sympathy and mutual happiness in 
the interior circle, are also liable to generate disregard, malice, 
sometimes even ferocious vengeance, towards others. Powerful 
towards good generally, they are not less powerful occasionally 
towards evil; and require, not less than the selfish propensities, 
constant subordinating control from that moral reason which con- 
templates for its end the security and happiness of all. And 





1 Tf Thucydidés had lived to continue his history so far down as to in- 
clude this memorable event, he would have found occasion to notice To Svy- 
yevéc, kinship, as being not less capable of dmpoddovorog 76Aua, unscrupu- 
lous daring, than 70 érazpixov, faction. In his reflections on the Korkyrean 
disturbances (iii, 82), he is led to dwell chiefly on the latter, the antipathies 
of faction, of narrow political brotherhood or conspiracy for the attainment 
and maintenance of power, as most powerful in generating evil deeds : had 
he described the proceedings after the battle of Arginusee, he would have 
seen that the sentiment of kinship, looked at on its antipathetic or vindic- 
tive side, is pregnant with the like tendencies. 
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when a man, either from low civilization, has never known this 
large moral reason, —or when from some accidental stimulus, 
righteous in the origin, but wrought up into fanaticism by the 
conspiring force of religious as well as family sympathies, he 
comes to place his pride and virtue in discarding its supremacy, 
— there is scarcely any amount of evil or injustice which he may 
not be led to perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the narrow in- 
stincts of relationship. “Ces péres de famille sont capables de 
tout,” was the satirical remark of Talleyrand upon the gross pub- 
lic jobbing so largely practised by those who sought place or pro- 
motion for their sons. ‘The same words understood in afar more 
awful sense, and generalized for other cases of relationship, sum 
up the moral of this melancholy proceeding at Athens. 

Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the generals themselves 
were also largely responsible in the case. Through the unjustifi- 
able fury of the movement against them, they perished like inno- 
cent men, without trial, “ ¢nauditd et indefensi, tamquam innocentes, 
perierunt ;” but it does not follow that they were really innocent. 
I feel persuaded that neither with an English, nor French, nor 
American fleet, could such events have taken place as those which 
followed the victory of Arginusz. Neither admiral nor seamen, 
after gaining a victory and driving off the enemy, could have 
endured the thoughts of going back to their anchorage, leaving 
their own disabled wrecks unmanageable on the waters, with 
many living comrades aboard, helpless, and depending upon 
extraneous succor for all their chance of escape. ‘That the gen- 
erals at Arginusz did this, stands confessed by their own advocate 
Euryptolemus,! though they must have known well the condition 
of disabled ships after a naval combat, and some ships even of 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,31. "Ewerd} ydp kpatnoavres TH var 
paxia mpo¢g THY yHV KaTETAEVOAa?, Alouédun piv Exéhevev, dvaydSév- 
vac én Képwc GravTac avaipeiobat TA vavayia Kal Tove vavayode, ’"Epacwidng 
68, éxt rode &¢ MitvAHvyny roheuiove THY TaxioTny TAElv Gmavtag OpdovadAog 
o adudorepa eon yevéiotat, dv Tag pév aitod Katadizwot, Taic dé éxi TOdE 
Toheniove TAEwoL Kal SosavTwY TOvTw?, etc. 

I remarked, a few pages before, that the case of Erasinidés stood in some 
measure apart from that of the other generals. He proposed, according to 
this speech of Euryptolemus, that all the fleet should at once go again to 
Mityléné ; which would of course have left the men on the wrecks to their 
fate. 
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the victorious fleet were sure to be disabled. If these generals, 
after their victory, instead of sailing back to land, had employed 
themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there would 
have been ample time to perform this duty, and to save all the 
living men aboard, before the storm came on. This is the natural 
inference, even upon their own showing; this is what any Eng- 
lish, French, or American naval commander would have thought 
it an imperative duty to do. What degree of blame is imputable 
to Theramenés, and how far the generals were discharged by 
shifting the responsibility to him, is a point which we cannot now 
determine. But the storm, which is appealed to as a justification 
of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to serve that pur- 
pose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, and cost the lives 
probably of more than one thousand brave men. At least, the 
Athenian people at home, when they heard the criminations and 
recriminations between the generals on one side and Theramenés 
on the other, — each of them in his character of accuser implying 
that the storm was no valid obstacle, though each, if pushed for 
a defence, fell back upon it as a resource in case of need, — the 
Athenian people could not but look upon the storm more as an 
afterthought to excuse previous omissions, than as a terrible real- 
ity nullifying all the ardor and resolution of men bent on doing their 
duty. It was in this way that the intervention of Theramenés 
chiefly contributed to the destruction of the generals, not by those 
manceuvres ascribed to him in Xenophon: he destroyed all belief 
in the storm as a real and all-covering hindrance. The general 
impression of the public at Athens —in my opinion, a natural 
and unavoidable impression — was, that there had been most 
culpable negligence in regard to the wrecks, through which neg- 
ligence alone the seamen on board perished. This negligence 
dishonors, more or less, the armament at Arginuse as well as the 
generals: but the generals were the persons responsible to the 
public at home, who felt for the fate of the deserted seamen more 
justly as well as more generously than their comrades in the 
fleet. 

In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which a furious 
exaggeration of this sentiment drove the Athenians, — in spite of 
the sympathy which this has naturally and justly procured for 
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the condemned generals, — the verdict of impartial history will 
pronounce that the sentiment itself was well founded, and that 
the generals deserved censure and disgrace. ‘The Athenian peo- 
ple might with justice proclaim to them: “ Whatever be the 
grandeur of your victory, we can neither rejoice in it ourselves, 
nor allow you to reap honor from it, if we find that you have left 
many hundreds of those who helped in gaining it to be drowned 
on board the wrecks without making any effort to save them, 
when such effort might well have proved successful.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSZ TO THE RESTORATION OF THE 
DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE 
THIRTY. : 


Tue victory of Arginuse gave for the time decisive mastery 
of the Asiatic seas to the Athenian fleet ; and is even said to have 
so discouraged the Lacedemonians, as to induce them to send 
propositions of peace to Athens. But this statement! is open to 





1 The statement rests on the authority of Aristotle, as referred to by the 
Scholiast on the last verse of the Ranz of Aristophanés. And this, so far 
as I know, is the only authority : for when Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. 
ad ann. 406) says that Auschinés (De Fals. Legat. p. 38, c. 24) mentions the 
overtures of peace, I think that no one who looks at that passage will be 
inclined to found any inference upon it. . 

Against it, we may observe: — 

1. Xenophon does not mention it. This is something, though far from 
being conclusive when standing alone. 

2. Diodorus does not mention it. 

3. The terms alleged to haye been proposed by the Lacedemonians, are 
exactly the same as those said to have been proposel by them after 
the death of Mindarus at Kyzikus, namely : — 

To evacuate Dekeleia, and each party to stand as they were. Not 
only the terms are the same, but also the person who stood prominent 
in opposition is in both cases the same, Kleophon. The overtures after 
Arginus are in fact a second edition of those after the battle of Kyzikus. 
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much doubt, and I think it most probable that no such proposi- 
tions were made. Great as the victory was, we look in vain for 
any positive results accruing to Athens. After an unsuccessful 
attempt on Chios, the victorious fleet went to Samos, where it 
seems to have remained until the following year, without any 
farther movements than were necessary for the purpose of pro- 
curing money. 

Meanwhile Eteonikus, who collected the remains of the de- 
feated Peloponnesian fleet at Chios, being left unsupplied with 
money by Cyrus, found himself much straitened, and was com- 
pelled to leave the seamen unpaid. During the later summer 
and autumn, these men maintained themselves by laboring for 
hire on the Chian lands; but when winter came, this resource 
ceased, so that they found themselves unable to procure even 
clothes or shoes. In such forlorn condition, many of them entered 
into a conspiracy to assail and plunder the town of Chios; a day 
was named for the enterprise, and it was agreed that the conspir- 
ators should know each other by wearing a straw, or reed. In- 
formed of the design, Eteonikus was at the same time intimidated 
by the number of these straw-bearers; he saw that if he dealt 
with the conspirators openly and ostensibly, they might perhaps 
rush to arms and succeed in plundering the town; at any rate, a 
conflict would arise in which many of the allies would be slain, 
which would produce the worst effect upon all future operations. 
Accordingly, resorting to stratagem, he took with him a guard of 
fifteen men armed with daggers, and marched through the town 
of Chios. Meeting presently one of these straw-bearers, — a man 
with a complaint in his eyes, coming out of a surgeon’s house, — 
he directed his guards to put the man to death on the spot. A 
crowd gathered round, with astonishment as well as sympathy, 





Now, the supposition that on two several occasions the Lacedzmonians 
made propositions of peace, and that both are left unnoticed by Xenophon, 
appears to me highly improbable. In reference to the propositions after 
the battle of Kyzikus, the testimony of Diodorus outweighed, in my judg- 
ment, the silence of Xenophon; but here Diodorus is silent also. 

In addition to this, the exact sameness of the two alleged events makes 
me think that the second is only a duplication of the first, and that the 
Scholiast, in citing from Aristotle, mistook the battle of Arginusze for that 
of Kyzikus, which latter was by far the more decisive of the two. 
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and inquired on what ground the man was put to death; upon 
which Eteonikus ordered his guards to reply, that it was because 
he wore a straw. The news became diffused, and immediately 
the remaining persons who wore straws became so alarmed as to 
throw their straws away.! 

Eteonikus availed himself of the alarm to demand money from 
the Chians, as a condition of carrying away this starving and 
perilous armament. Having obtained from them a month’s pay, 
he immediately put the troops on shipboard, taking pains to 
encourage them, and make them fancy that he was unacquainted 
with the recent conspiracy. 

The Chians and the other allies of Sparta presently assembled 
at Ephesus to consult, and resolved, in conjunction with Cyrus, 
to despatch envoys to the ephors, requesting that Lysander might 
be sent out a second time as admiral. It was not the habit of 
Sparta ever to send out the same man as admiral a second time, 
after his year of service. Nevertheless, the ephors complied 
with the request substantially, seiding out Arakus as admiral, 
but Lysander along with him, under the title of secretary, invested 
with all the real powers of command. 

Lysander, having reached Ephesus about the beginning of 
B.c. 405, immediately applied himself with vigor to renovate both 
Lacedemonian power and his own influence. The partisans in 
the various allied cities, whose favor he had assiduously culti- 
vated during his last year’s command, the clubs and factious 
combinations, which he had organized and stimulated into a 
partnership of mutual ambition, all hailed his return with exulta- 
tion. Discountenanced and kept down by the generous patriot- 
ism of his predecessor Kallikratidas, they now sprang into 
renewed activity, and became zealous in aiding Lysander to refit 
and augment his fleet. Nor was Cyrus less hearty in his pref- 
erence than before. On arriving at Ephesus, Lysander went 
speedily to visit him at Sardis, and solicited a renewal of the 
pecuniary aid. The young prince said in reply that all the funds 
which he had received from Susa had already been expended, 
with much more besides; in testimony of which he exhibited a 
specification of the sums furnished to each Peloponnesian officer. 


? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 1-4. 
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Nevertheless, such was his partiality for Lysander, that he com- 
plied even with the additional demand now made, so as to send 
him away satisfied. ‘The latter was thus enabled to return to 
Ephesus in a state for restoring the effective condition of his fleet. 
He made good at once all the arrears of pay due to the seamen, 
constituted new trierarchs, summoned Eteonikus with the fleet 
from Chios, together with all the other scattered squadrons, and - 
directed that fresh triremes should be immediately put on the 
stocks at Antandrus.! 

In none of the Asiatic towns was the effect of Lysander’s 
second advent felt more violently than at Milétus. He had there 
a powerful faction or association of friends, who had done their 
best to hamper and annoy Kallikratidas on his first arrival, but 
had been put to silence, and even forced to make a show of zeal, 
by the straightforward resolution of that noble-minded admiral. 
Eager to reimburse themselves for this humiliation, they now 
formed a conspiracy, with the privity and concurrence of Lysan- 
der, to seize the government for themselves. They determined, 
if Plutarch and Diodorus are to be credited, to put down the 
existing democracy, and establish an oligarchy in its place. But 
we cannot believe that there could have existed a democracy at 
Milétus, which had now been for five years in dependence upon 
Sparta and the Persians jointly. We must rather understand 
the movement as a conflict between two oligarchical parties ; the 
friends of Lysander being more thoroughly self-seeking and anti- 
popular than their opponents, and perhaps even crying them 
down, by comparison, as a democracy. Lysander lent himself to 
the scheme, fanned the ambition of the conspirators, who were at 
one time disposed to a compromise, and even betrayed the gov- 
ernment into a false security, by promises of support which he 
never intended to fulfil. At the festival of the Dionysia, the 
conspirators, rising in arms, seized forty of their chief opponents 
in their houses, and three hundred more in the market-place ; 
while the government — confiding in the promises of Lysander, 
who affected to reprove, but secretly continued instigating the 
insurgents — made but a faint resistance. The three hundred 
and forty leaders thus seized, probably men who had gone heartily 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 10-12. 
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along with Kallikratidas, were all put to death ; and a still larger 
number of citizens, not less than one thousand, fled into exile. 
Milétus thus passed completely into the hands of the friends and 
partisans of Lysander.! 

It would appear that factious movements in other towns, less 
revolting in respect of bloodshed and perfidy, yet still of similar 
character to that of Milétus, marked the reappearance of Lysan- 
der in Asia; placing the towns more and more in the hands of 
his partisans. While thus acquiring greater ascendency among the 
allies, Lysander received a summons from Cyrus to visit him at 
Sardis. The young prince had just been sent for to come and 
visit his father Darius, who was both old and dangerously ill, in 
Media. About to depart for this purpose, he carried his confi- 
dence in Lysander so far as to delegate to him the management 
of his satrapy and his entire revenues. Besides his admiration 
for the superior energy and capacity of the Greek character, with 
which he had only recently contracted acquaintance ; and besides 
his esteem for the personal disinterestedness of Lysander, attested 
as it had been by the conduct of the latter in the first visit and 
banquet at Sardis; Cyrus was probably induced to this step by 
the fear of raising up to himself a rival, if he trusted the like 
power to any Persian grandee. At the same time that he handed 
over all his tributes and his reserved funds to Lysander, he 
assured him of his steady friendship both towards himself and 
towards the Lacedemonians; and concluded by entreating that 
he would by no means engage in any general action with the 
Athenians, unless at great advantage in point of numbers. The 
defeat of Arginusze having strengthened his preference for this 
dilatory policy, he promised that not only the Persian treasures, 
but also the Phenician fleet, should be brought into active 
employment for the purpose of crushing Athens.2 

Thus armed with an unprecedented command of Persian treas- 
ure, and seconded by ascendent factions in all the allied cities, 
Lysander was more powerful than any Lacedemonian com- 
mander had ever been since the commencement of the war. 
Having his fleet well paid, he could keep it united, and direct it 





* Diodor. xiii, 104; Plutarch, Lysand. e. 8. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 14; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9. 
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whither he chose, without the necessity of dispersing it in roving 
squadrons for the purpose of levying money. It is probably from 
a corresponding necessity that we are to explain the inaction of 
the Athenian fleet at Samos; for we hear of no serious opera- 
tions undertaken by it, during the whole year following the 
victory of Arginusz, although under the command of an able 
and energetic man, Konon, together with Philoklés and Adeiman- 
tus; to whom were added, during the spring of 405 B.c., three 
other generals, Tydeus, Menander, and Kephisodotus. It appears 
that Theramenés also was put up and elected one of the generals, 
but rejected when submitted to the confirmatory examination 
ealled the dokimasy.! The fleet comprised one hundred and 
eighty triremes, rather a greater number than that of Lysander ; 
to whom they in vain offered battle near his station at Ephesus. 
Finding him not disposed to a general action, they seem to have 
dispersed to plunder Chios, and various portions of the Asiatic 
coast ; while Lysander, keeping his fleet together, first sailed 
southward from Ephesus, stormed and plundered a semi-Hellenic 
town in the Kerameikan gulf, named Kedreiz, which was in 
alliance with Athens, and thence proceeded to Rhodes.2. He was 
even bold enough to make an excursion across the /Mgean to the 
coast of Aigina and Attica, where he had an interview with 
Agis, who came from Dekeleia to the sea-coast.3 The Athenians 
were prepared to follow him thither when they learned that he 
had recrossed the AXgean, and he soon afterwards appeared with 
all his fleet at the Hellespont, which important pass they had left 
unguarded. Lysander went straight to Abydos, still the great 
Peloponnesian station in the strait, occupied by Thorax as 
harmost with a land force ; and immediately proceeded to attack, 
both by sea and land, the neighboring town of Lampsakus, which 
was taken by storm. It was wealthy in every way, and abun- 
dantly stocked with bread and wine, so that the soldiers obtained 
a large booty ; but Lysander left the free inhabitants untouched.4 





' Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sect. 13. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 15, 16. 

3 This flying visit of Lysander across the Avgean to the coasts of Attica 
and gina is not noticed by Xenophon, but it appears both in Diodorus 
and in Plutarch (Diodor. xiii, 104: Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 9). 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1. 18 19; Diedor. xiii, 104; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 9 
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The Athenian fleet seems to have been employed in plunder 
ing Chios, when it received news that the Lacedemonian com- 
mander was at the Hellespont engaged in the siege of Lampsakus. 
Either from the want of money, or from other causes which we 
do not understand, Konon and his colleagues were partly inactive, 
partly behindhand with Lysander, throughout all this summer. 
They now followed him to the Hellespont, sailing out on the sea- 
side of Chios and Lesbos, away from the Asiatic coast, which 
was all unfriendly to them. They reached Elzus, at the southern 
extremity of the Chersonese, with their powerful fleet of one 
hundred and eighty triremes, just in time to hear, while at their 
morning meal, that Lysander was already master of Lampsakus ; 
upon which they immediately proceeded up the strait to Sestos, 
and from thence, after stopping only to collect a few provisions, 
still farther up, to a place called Aigospotami.! 

Z£gospotami, or Goat’s River —a name of fatal sound to all 
subsequent Athenians —was a place which had nothing te 
recommend it except that it was directly opposite to Lampsakus, 
separated by a breadth of strait about one mile and three-quar- 
ters. But it was an open beach, without harbor, without good 
anchorage, without either houses or inhabitants or supplies; so 
that everything necessary for this large army had to be fetched 
from Sestos, about one mile and three-quarters distant even by 
land, and yet more distant by sea, since it was necessary to round 
a headland. Such a station was highly inconvenient and danger- 
ous to an ancient naval armament, without any organized com- 
missariat ; since the seamen, being compelled to go to a distance 
from their ships in order to get their meals, were not easily reas- 
sembled. Yet this was the station chosen by the Athenian gen- 
erals, with the full design of compelling Lysander to fight a bat- 
tle. But the Lacedemonian admiral, who was at Lampsakus, in 
a good harbor, with a well-furnished town in his rear, and a land- 
force to codperate, had no intention of accepting the challenge 
of his enemies at the moment which suited their convenience. 
When the Athenians sailed across the strait the next morning, 
they found all his ships fully manned,— the men having already 
taken their morning meal,—and ranged in perfect order of bat- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 20, 21. 
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tle, with the land-force disposed ashore to lend assistance ; but 
with strict orders to await attack and not to move forward. Not 
daring to attack him in such a position, yet unable to draw him 
out by manceuvring all the day, the Athenians were at length 
obliged to go back to AXgospotami. But Lysander directed a 
few swift-sailing vessels to follow them, nor would he suffer his 
own men to disembark until he thus ascertained that their sea- 
men had actually dispersed ashore.! 

For four successive days this same scene was repeated; the 
Athenians becoming each day more confident in their own supe- 
rior strength, and more full of contempt for the apparent coward- 
ice of the enemy. It was in vain that Alkibiadés — who from his 
own private forts in the Chersonese witnessed what was passing 
—rode up to the station and remonstrated with the generals on 
the exposed condition of the fleet on this open shore; urgently 
advising them to move round to Sestos, where they would be 
both close to their own supplies and safe from attack, as Lysan- 
der was at Lampsakus, and from whence they could go forth to 
fight whenever they chose. But the Athenian generals, espe- 
cially Tydeus and Menander, disregarded his advice, and even 
dismissed him with the insulting taunt, that they were now in 
command, not he.2 Continuing thus in their exposed position, 
the Athenian seamen on each successive day became more and 
more careless of their enemy, and rash in dispersing the moment 
they returned back-to their own shore. At length, on the fifth 


! Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 22-24; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 10; Diodor. xiii, 105. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 25; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 10; Plutarch, Alkib. 
c. 36. 

Diodorus (xiii, 105) and Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 8) represent Alkibia- 
dés as wishing to be readmitted to a share in the command of the fleet, and 
as promising, if that were granted, that he would assemble a body of Thra- 
cians, attack Lysander by land, and compel him to fight a battle or retire. 
Plutarch (Alkib. c. 37) alludes also to promises of this sort held out by 
Alkibiadés. 

Yet it is not likely that Alkibiadés should have talked of anything so 
obviously impossible. How could he bring a Thracian land-force to attack 
Lysander, who was on the opposite side of the Hellespont? How could he 
carry a land-force across in the face of Lysander’s fleet. 

The representation of Xenophon (followed in my text) is clear and intel- 
ligible. 
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day, Lysander ordered the scout-ships, which he sent forth tp 
watch the Athenians on their return, to hoist a bright shield as a 
signal, as soon as they should see the ships at their anchorage 
and the crews ashore in quest of their meal. The moment he 
beheld this welcome signal, he gave orders to his entire fleet to 
row across as swiftly as possible from Lampsakus to gospotami, 
while Thorax marched along the strand with the land-force in 
case of need. Nothing could be more complete or decisive than 
the surprise of the Athenian fleet. All the triremes were caught 
at their moorings ashore, some entirely deserted, others with one 
or at most two of the three tiers of rowers which formed their 
complement. Out of all the total of one hundred and eighty, 
only twelve were found in tolerable order and preparation ;! the 
trireme of Konon himself, together with a squadron of seven 
under his immediate orders, and the consecrated ship called 
paralus, always manned by the élite of the Athenian seamen, 
being among them. It was in vain that Konon, on seeing the 
fleet of Lysander approaching, employed his utmost efforts to get 
his fleet manned and in some condition for resistance. The 
attempt was desperate, and the utmost which he could do was to 
escape himself with the small squadron of twelve, including the 
paralus. All the remaining triremes, nearly one hapdred and 
seventy in number, were Sea by Lysander on the shore, 
defenceless, and seemingly without the least attempt on the part 
of any one to resist. He landed, and made prisoners most of 
the crews ashore, though some of them fled and found shelter in 
the neighboring forts. This prodigious and unparalleled victory 
was obtained, not merely without the loss of a single ship, but 
almost without that of a single man.? 

Of the number of prisoners taken by Lysander, — which must 
have been very great, since the total crews of one hundred and 
eighty triremes were not less than thirty-six thousand men,3— we 





? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 29; Lysias, Orat. xxi, (’Av02. Awpod.) s. 12. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 28; Plutarch, Lysand.c. 11; Plutarch, Alkibiad. 
c. 86; Cornel. Nepos, ia ce. 8; Polyzn. i, 45, 2. 

Diodorus (xiii, 106) gives a different representation of this important 
military operation ; far less clear and trustworthy than that of Xenophon. 
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hear only of three thousand or four thousand native Athenians, 
though this number cannot represent all the native Athenians in 
the fleet. The Athenian generals Philoklés and Adeimantus 
were certainly taken, and seemingly all except Konon. Some 
of the defeated armament took refuge in Sestos, which, however, 
surrendered with little resistance to the victor. He admitted 
them to capitulation, on condition of their going back immediately 
to Athens, and nowhere else: for he was desirous to multiply as 
much as possible the numbers assembled in that city, knowing 
well that the city would be the sooner starved out. Konon too 
was well aware that, to go back to Athens, after the ruin of the 
entire fleet, was to become one of the certain prisoners in a 
doomed city, and to meet, besides, the indignation of his fellow- 
citizens, so well deserved by the generals collectively. Accord- 
ingly, he resolved to take shelter with Evagoras, prince of 
Salamis in the island of Cyprus, sending the paralus, with some 
others of the twelve fugitive triremes, to make known the fatal 
news at Athens. But before he went thither, he crossed the 
strait—with singular daring, under the circumstances — to Cape 
Abarnis in the territory of Lampsakus, where the great sails of 
Lysander’s triremes, always taken out when a trireme was made 
ready for fighting, lay seemingly unguarded. These sails he 
took away, so as to lessen the enemy’s powers of pursuit, and 
then made the best of his way to Cyprus.! 

On the very day of the victory, Lysander sent off the Milesian 
privateer Theopompus to proclaim it at Sparta, who, by a 
wonderful speed of rowing, arrived there and made it known on 
the third day after starting. The captured ships were towed off 
and the prisoners carried across to Lampsakus, where a general 
assembly of the victorious allies was convened, to determine in 
what manner the prisoners should be treated. In this assembly, the 
most bitter inculpations were put forth against the Athenians, as 
to the manner in which they had recently dealt with their cap- 
tives. The Athenian general Philoklés, having captured a Co- 
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rinthian and Andrian trireme, had put the crews to death by hurl- 
ing them headlong from a precipice. It was not difficult, in 
Grecian warfare, for each of the belligerents to cite precedents 
of cruelty against the other; but in this debate, some speakers 
affirmed that the Athenians had deliberated what they should do 
with their prisoners, in case they had been victorious at A&gos- 
potami; and that they had determined —chiefly on the motion of 
Philoklés, but in spite of the opposition of Adeimantus — that they 
would cut off the right hands of all who were captured. What- 
ever opinion Philoklés may have expressed personally, it is high- 
ly improbable that any such determination was ever taken by the 
Athenians.! In this assembly of the allies, however, besides all 
that could be said against Athens with truth, doubtless the most 
extravagant falsehoods found ready credence. All the Athenian 
prisoners captured at /“gospotami, three thousand or four thou- . 
sand in number, were massacred forthwith, Philoklés himself at 
their head.2 The latter, taunted by Lysander with his cruel ex- 
ecution of the Corinthian and Andrian crews, disdained to return 
any answer, but placed himself in conspicuous vestments at the 
head of the prisoners led out to execution. If we may believe 
Pausanias, even the bodies of the prisoners were left unburied. 
Never was a victory more complete in itself, more overwhélm- 
ing in its consequences, or more thoroughly disgraceful to the 
defeated generals, taken collectively, than that of Agospotami. 
Whether it was in reality very glorious to Lysander, is doubtful ; 
for it was the general belief afterwards, not merely at Athens, 
but seemingly in other parts of Greece also, that the Athenian 
fleet was sold to perdition by the treason of some of its own 
commanders. Of this suspicion both Konon and Philoklés stand 
clear. Adeimantus was named as the chief traitor, and Tydeus 
along with him.8 Konon even preferred an accusation against 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,31. This story is given with variations in Plu- 
tarch, Lysand. c. 9, and by Cicero de Offic. iii, 11. It is there the right 
thumb which is to be cut off, and the determination is alleged to have been 
taken in reference to the Hginetans. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 32; Pausan. ix, 32, 6; Plutarch, Lysand. C13: 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,32: Lysias cont. Alkib. A. s.38; Pausan. iv, 17, 2; 
x, 9,5; Isokratés ad oye Or. v, sect. 70. Lysias, a his Adyo¢ ere 
gzoc (s. 58). speaks of the treason, yet not as a matter of certainty. 
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Adeimantus to this effect, probably by letter written home from 
Cyprus, and perhaps by some formal declaration made several 
years afterwards, when he returned to Athens as victor from the 
battle of Knidus. The truth of the charge cannot be positively 
demonstrated, but all the circumstances of the battle tend to ren- 
der it probable, as well as the fact that Konon alone among all 
the generals was found in a decent state of preparation. Indeed 
we may add, that the utter impotence and inertness of the 
numerous Athenian fleet during the whole summer of 405 B.c. 
conspire to suggest a similar explanation. Nor could Lysander, 
master as he was of all the treasures of Cyrus, apply any por- 
tion of them more efficaciously than in corrupting the majority of 
the six Athenian generals, so as to nullify all the energy and 
ability of Konon. 

The great defeat of Aigospotami took place about September 
405 s.c. It was made known at Peirzus by the paralus, which 
arrived there during the night, coming straight from the Helles- 
pont. Such a moment of distress and agony had never been 
experienced at Athens. The terrible disaster in Sicily had 
become known to the people by degrees, without any authorized 
reporter; but here was the official messenger, fresh from the scene, 
leaving no room to question the magnitude of the disaster or the 
irreparable ruin impending over the city. The wailing and cries 
of woe, first beginning in Peirzus, were transmitted by the 
guards stationed on the Long Walls up to the city. “On that 
night (says Xenophon) not a man slept ; not merely from sorrow 
for the past calamity, but from terror for the future fate with 
which they themselves were now menaced, a retribution for 
what they had themselves inflicted on the A®ginetans, Melians, 
Skionzans, and others.” After this night of misery, chee met in 
public assembly on the following day, resolving to make the best 





Cornelius Nepos (Lysand. c. 1; Alcib. ec. 8) notices only the disorder of 
the Athenian armament, not the corruption of the generals, as having caused 
the defeat. Nor does Diodorus notice the corruption (xiii, 105). 

Both these authors seem to have copied from Theopompus, in describ- 
ing the battle of Agospotami. His descriptior différs on many points 
from that of Xenophon (Theopomp. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

1 Demosthen. de Fals. Legat. p. 401, c. 57 
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preparations they could for a siege, to put the walls in full state 
of defence, and to block up two out of the three ports.!. For 
Athens thus to renounce her maritime action, the pride and glory 
of the city ever since the battle of Salamis, and to confine her- 
self to a defensive attitude within her own walls, was a humilia- 
tion which left nothing worse to be endured except actual famine 
and surrender. 

Lysander was in no hurry to pass from the Hellespont to 
Athens. He knew that no farther corn-ships from the Euxine, 
and few supplies from other quarters, could now reach Athens; 
and that the power of the city to hold out against blockade must 
necessarily be very limited; the more limited, the greater the 
numbers accumulated within it. Accordingly, he permitted the 
Athenian garrisons which capitulated, to go only to Athens, and 
nowhere else.2__ His first measure was to make himself master | 
of Chalkédon and Byzantium, where he placed the Lacedwemo- 
nian Sthenelaus as harmost, with a garrison. Next, he passed to 
Lesbos, where he made similar arrangements at Mityléné and 
other cities. In them, as well as in the other cities which now 
came under his power, he constituted an oligarchy of ten native 
citizens, chosen from among his most daring and unscrupulous 
partisans, and called a dekarchy, or dekadarchy, to govern in 
conjunction with the Lacedemonian harmost. Eteonikus was 
sent to therThracian cities which had been in dependence on 
Athens, to introduce similar changes. In Thasus, however, this 
change was stained by much bloodshed: there was a numerous 
philo-Athenian party whom Lysander caused to be allured out 
of their place of concealment into the temple of Heraklés, under 
the false assurance of an amnesty: when assembled under this 
pledge, they were all put to death3 Sanguinary proceedings of 
the like character, many in the presence of Lysander himself, 





? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 8; Diodor. xiii, 107. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,2; Plutarch, Lysand. e. 13. 

3 Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; Polysn. i, 45,4. It would appear that 
this is the same incident which Plutarch (Lysand. c. 19) recounts as if the 
. Milesians, not the Thasians, were the parties suffering. It cannot well be 
the Milesians, however, if we compare chapter 8 of Plutarch’s Life of Ly- 
sander. 
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together with large expulsions of citizens obnoxious to his new 
dekarchies, signalized everywhere the substitution of Spartan 
for Athenian ascendency.!_ But nowhere, except at Samos, did 
the citizens or the philo-Athenian party in the cities continue 
any open hostility, or resist by force Lysander’s entrance and his 
revolutionary changes. At Samos, they still held out: the people 
had too much dread of that oligarchy, whom they had expelled in 
the insurrection of 412 8.c., to yield without a farther strugele.2 
With this single reserve, every city in alliance or dependence 
upon Athens submitted without resistance both to the supremacy 
and the subversive measures of the Laced#monian admiral. 
-The Athenian empire was thus annihilated, and Athens left 
altogether alone. What was hardly less painful, all her kleruchs, 
or out-citizens, whom she had formerly planted in A¢gina, Melos, 
and elsewhere throughout the islands, as well as in the Cher- 
sonese, were now deprived of their properties and driven home.3 


' Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. woAdaic mapaywopevoc aiti¢g adayaic Kai cv- 
vekBadrAov Tove Tév didav éyBpodc, etc. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,6. ebdde dé kal f GAAn EAAGe dderoTAKer ’AGy- 
vaiov, TAjv Lapuiwv: obtoe dé, obayae TOV yvwpi“wv roLHoavTeEs, KaTELYOV 
THY TOA. 

I interpret the words ogayd¢ tév yvapizwv roijoavtec to refer to the- 
violent revolution at Samos, described in Thucyd. viii, 21, whereby the 
oligarchy were dispossessed and a democratical government established. 
The word odaydc is used by Xenophon (Hellen. v, 4, 14), in a subsequent 
passage, to describe the conspiracy and revolution effected by Pelopidas 
and his friends at Thebes. It is true that we might rather have expected 
the preterite participle weocyxore¢ than the aorist mo:yoavte¢. But this 
employment of the aorist participle in a preterite sense is not uncom- 
mon with Xenophon: see catyyopyaac, doSac, i, 1, 31; yevouévove, i, 7,11; 
ii, 2, 20. 

It appears to me highly improbable that the Samians should have chosen 
this occasion to make a fresh massacre of their oligarchical citizens, as Mr. 
Mitford represents. The democratical Samians must have been now hum- 
bled and intimidated, seeing their subjugation approaching; and only de- 
termined to hold out by finding themselves already so deeply compri mised 
through the former revolution. Nor would Lysander have spared them per- 
sonally afterwards, as we shall find that he did, when he had them substan- 
tially in his power (ii, 3, 6), if they had now committed any fresh political 
massacre. 

* Xenoph. Memorab. ii, 8,1; ii, 10,4; Xenoph. Sympos. iv, 31. Com- 
nare Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 24, p. 491. 
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The leading philo-Athenians, too, at Thasus, Byzantium, and 
other dependent cities,| were forced to abandon their homes in 
the like state of destitution, and to seek shelter at Athens. Every- 
thing thus contributed to aggravate the impoverishment, and the 
manifold suffering, physical as well as moral, within her walls. 
Notwithstanding the pressure of present calamity, however, and 
yet worse prospects for the future, the Athenians prepared, as 
best they could, for an honorable resistance. 

It was one of their first measures to provide for the restoration 
of harmony, and to interest all in the defence of the city, by re- 
moving every sort of disability under which individual citizens 
might now be suffering. Accordingly, Patrokleidés — having first 
obtained special permission from the people, without which it 
would have been unconstitutional to make any proposition for 
abrogating sentences judically passed, or releasing debtors regu- 
larly inscribed in the public registers — submitted a decree such 
as had never been mooted since the period when Athens was in 
a condition equally desperate, during the advancing march of 
Xerxes. All debtors to the state, either recent or of long stand- 
ing ; all official persons now under investigation by the Logiste, 
or about to be brought before the dikastery on the usual accoun- 
tability after office; all persons who were liquidating by instal- 
ment debts due to the public, or had given bail for sums thus owing; 
all persons who had been condemned either to total disfranchise- 
ment, or to some specific disqualification or disability; nay, even 
all those who, having been either members or auxiliaries of the 
Four Hundred, Had stood trial afterwards, and had been con- 
demned to any one of the above-mentioned penalties, all these 
persons were pardoned and released; every register of the 
penalty or condemnation being directed to be destroyed. From 
this comprehensive pardon were excepted: Those among the 
Four Hundred who had fled from Athens without standing their 








A great number of new proprietors acquired land in the Chersonese 
through the Lacedzemonian sway, doubtless in place of these dispossessed 
Athenians; perhaps by purchase at a low price, but most probably by 
appropriation without cata (Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 5). 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2,1; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. ce. 14, p. 474. Ek- 
phantus and the sey Bileeian exiles received the grant of dréAeva, or 
immunity from the peculiar charges imposed upon metics at Athers. 
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trial; those who had been condemned either to exile or to death 
by the Areopagus, or any of the other constituted tribunals for 
homicide, or for subversion of the public liberty. Not merely the 
public registers of all the condemnations thus released were 
ordered to be destroyed, but it was forbidden, under severe penal- 
ties, to any private citizen to keep a copy of them, or to make 
any allusion to such misfortunes.1 

Pursuant to the comprehensive amnesty and forgiveness adopt- 
ed by the people in this decree of Patrokleidés, the general body 
of citizens swore to each other a solemn pledge of mutual har- 
mony in the acropolis.? The reconciliation thus introduced enabled 
them the better to bear up under their distress ;3 especially as the 
persons relieved by the amnesty were, for the most part, not men 
politically disaffected, like the exiles. To restore the latter, was 
a measure which no one thought of: indeed, a large proportion 
of them had been and were still‘at Dekeleia, assisting the Lace- 
deemonians in their warfare against Athens.4 But even the most 
prudent internal measures could do little for Athens in reference 
to her capital difficulty, that of procuring subsistence for the nu- 
merous population within her walls, augmented every day by 
outlying garrisons and citizens. She had long been shut out from 
the produce of Attica by the garrison at Dekeleia; she obtained 
nothing from Eubcea, and since the late defeat of Ai gospotami, 
nothing from the Euxine, from Thrace, or from the islands. Per- 
haps some corn may still have reached her from Cyprus, and her 
small remaining navy did what was possible to keep Peirzeus 
supplied,5 in spite of the menacing prohibitions of Lysander, pre- 








1 This interesting decree or psephism of Patrokleidés is given at length 
in the Oration of Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 76-80: “A 0’ eipyta: é&a- 
Acipat pi kextnovat idia pndevt éeivar, unde wvnorkakjoar wndérote. 

2 Andokid. de Myst. s. 76. Kai riot GAAnAotc Tepi duovoiag Sodvat év 
akporoAet. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 11. rod¢ driwovg émitiove Toijoavtec éxapTépovy. 

4 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 80-101 ;_Lysias, Orat. xviii, De Bonis 
Nicie Fratr. sect. 9. 

At what particular moment the severe condemnatory decree had been 
passed by the Athenian assembly against the exiles serving with the Lace- 
dzemonian garrison at Dekeleia, we do not know. The decree is mentioned 
by Lykurgus, cont. Leokrat. sects. 122, 123, p. 164. 

5 Tsokratés ady. Kallimachum, sect. 71; compare Andokidés de Reditu 

VOL. VIII. 10* 150c, 
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eeding his arrival to block it up effectually; but to accumulate 
any stock for a siege, was utterly impossible. 

At length, about November, 405 B.c_ Lysander reached the 
Saronic gulf, having sent intimation beforehand, both to Agis and 
to the Lacedzmonians, that he was approaches with a fleet of 
two hundred triremes. The fmil Lacedemonian and Peloponne- 
sian force (all except the Argeians), under king Pausanias, was 
marched into Attica to meet him, and encamped im the precinct 
of Académns, ai the gates of Athens ; while Lysander, first com- 
ing to gma with his overwhelmimg fieet of one hundred and 
fifiy sailS next, ravaging Salamis, blocked up completely the har- 
bor of Peirzeus. It was-one of his first measures to collect together 
the remnant which he could find of the Me¢metan and Melian 
populations, whom Athens had expelled and destroyed; and to 
restere to them the possession of their ancient islands.! 
the despair of Athens, still enabled her citizens to bear up; nor 
Was it until some men actually began to die of hunger, that they 
semi propositions to enireat peace. ven then their propositions 
were not without dignity. They proposed to Agis to become allies 
of Sparta, refaiming their walls entire and their fortified harbor 
of Peirezas. Agis referred the envoys to the ephors at Sparta, to 
whom he at the same time transmitted a statement of their propo- 
siizems. But the ephors did not even deien to admit the envoys 
to an interview, bui seni messengers to meet them ai Sellasia on 
the frontier of Laconia, desiring that they would go back and 
come again prepared with someihine more admissible, and 
acquainimg them at the same time that no proposition could be 
reecived which did noi include the demolition of the Long Walls, 
for a contimnous lencth of ten stadia. With this gloomy reply 
the envoys returned. Notwiihsianding all the suffermg im the 
city, the senate and people would not consent even to take such 
humiliating terms into eonsideraiion. A senator named Arche- 
stratus, who advised that they shoald be accepted, was placed in 





sno. sect 31, and Lysiss cont. Diogeiton. Or. xxxii, sect. 22, about Cyprus 
aad the ees, © edie eres eee 
? Xenoph. Hellen ii, 2, 9; Diodor. xii, 107- 
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custody, and a general vote was passed,! on the proposition of 
Kleophon, forbidding any such motion in future. 

Such a vote demonstrates the courageous patience both of the 
senate and the people; but unhappily it supplied no improved 
prospects, while the suffering within the walls continued to 
become more and more aggravated. Under these circumstances, 
Theramenés offered himself to the people to go as envoy to Ly- 
sander and Sparta, affirming that he should be able to detect what 
the real intention of the ephors was in regard to Athens, whether 
they really intended to root out the population and sell them as 
slaves. He pretended, farther, to possess personal influence, 
founded on circumstances which he could not divulge, such as 
would very probably insure a mitigation of the doom. He was 
accordingly sent, in spite of strong protest from the senate of 
Areopagus and others, — but with no express powers to conclude, 
— simply to inquire and report. We hear with astonishment that 
he remained more than three months as companion of Lysander, 
who, he alleged, had detained him thus long, and had only 
acquainted him, after the fourth month had begun, that no one 
but the ephors had any power to grant peace. It seems to have 
been the object of Theramenés, by this long delay, to wear out 
the patience of the Athenians, and to bring them into such a state 
of intolerable suffering, that they would submit to any terms of 
peace which would only bring provisions into the town. In this 
scheme he completely succeeded; and considering how great 
were the privations of the people even at the moment of his 
departure, it is not easy to understand how they could have been 
able to sustain protracted and increasing famine for three months 
longer.? 

We make out little that is distinct respecting these last moments 
of imperial Athens. We find only an heroic endurance displayed, 
to such a point that numbers actually died of starvation, without 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 12-15; Lysias cont. Agorat. sects. 10-12. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,16; Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sect. 12; 
Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosthen. sects. 65-71. 

See an illustration of the great suffering during the siege, in Xenophon, 
Apolog. Socrat. s. 18. 
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any offer to surrender on humiliating conditions.! Amidst the 
general acrimony, and exasperated special antipathies, arising out 
of such a state of misery, the leading men who stood out most 
earnestly for prolonged resistance became successively victims to 
the prosecutions of their enemies. The demagogue Kleophon 
was condemned and put to death, on the accusation of having 
evaded his military duty ; the senate, whose temper and proceed- 
ings he had denounced, constituting itself a portion of the dikas- 
tery which tried him, contrary both to the forms and the spirit 
of Athenian judicatures.2 Such proceedings, however, though 
denounced by orators in subsequent years as having contributed 
to betray the city into the hands of the enemy, appear to have 
been without any serious influence on the result, which was 
brought about purely by famine. 

By the time that Theramenés returned after his long absence, 
so terrible had the pressure become, that he was sent forth again 
with instructions to conclude peace upon any terms. On reach- 
ing Sellasia, and acquainting the ephors that he had come with 
unlimited powers for peace, he was permitted to come to Sparta, 
where the assembly of the Peloponnesian confederacy was con- 
vened, to settle on what terms peace should be granted. The 
leading allies, especially Corinthians and Thebans, recommended 
that no agreement should be entered into, nor any farther meas- 
ure kept, with this hated enemy now in their power ; but that the 
name of Athens should be rooted out, and the population sold for 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 15-21; compare Isokratés, Areopagit. Or. vii, 
sect. 73. 

2 Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sects. 15, 16,17; Orat. xxx, cont. Niko- 
mach. sects. 13-17. } 

This seems the most probable story as to the death of Kleophon, though 
the accounts are not all consistent, and the statement of Xenophon, especially 
(Hellen. i, 7, 35), is not to be reconciled with Lysias. Xenophon conceived 
Kleophon as haying perished earlier than this period, in a sedition (ord- 
aewe TLVv0g yevouévne év 7 KiAeodav arédave), before the flight of Kallixenus 
from his recognizances. It is scarcely possible that Kallixenus could have 
been still under recognizance, during this period of suffering between the 
battle of /Egospotami and the capture of Athens. He must have escaped 
before that battle. Neither long detention of an accused party in prison, 
before trial, nor long postponement of trial when he was under recognizance, 
were at all in Athenian habits. 
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slaves. Many of the other allies seconded the same views, which 
would have probably commanded a majority, had it not been for 
the resolute opposition of the Lacedzemonians themselves ; who. 
declared unequivocally that they would never consent to annihi- 
late or enslave a city which had rendered such capital service to 
all Greece at the time of the great common danger from the Per- 
sians.! Lysander farther calculated on so dealing with Athens, 
as to make her into a dependency, and an instrument of increased 
power to Sparta, apart from her allies. Peace was accordingly 
granted on the following conditions: That the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of the Peirzeus should be destroyed; that the Athe- 
nians should evacuate all their foreign possessions, and confine 
themselves to their own territory ; that they should surrender all 
their ships of war; that they should readmit all their exiles; 
that they should become allies of Sparta, following her leadership 
both by sea and land, and recognizing the same enemies and 
friends.” 

With this document, written according to Lacedeemonian prac- 
tice on a skytalé, — or roll intended to go round a stick, of which 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 19; vi, 5, 35-46; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢c.15. 

The Thebans, a few years afterwards, when they were soliciting aid from 
the Athenians against Sparta, disayowed this proposition of their delegate 
Erianthus, who had been the leader of the Beeotian contingent serving under 
Lysander at A/gospotami, honored in that character by haying his statue 
erected at Delphi, along with the other allied leaders who took part in the 
battle, and along with Lysander and Eteonikus (Pausan. x, 9, 4). 

It is one of the exaggerations so habitual with Isokratés, to serve a present 
purpose, when he says that the Thebans were the only parties, among all the 
Peloponnesian confederates, who gave this harsh anti-Athenian vote (Iso- 
kratés, Orat. Plataic. Or. xiv, sect. 34). 

Demosthenés says that the Phocians gave their vote, in the same synod, 
against the Theban proposition (Demosth. de Fals. Legat. c. 22, p. 361). 

It seems from Diodor. xy, 63, and Polyzn. i, 45, 5, as well as from some 
passages in Xenophon himself, that the motives of the Lacedzmonians, in 
thus resisting the proposition of the Thebans against Athens, were founded 
in policy more than in generosity. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,20; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14; Diodor. xiii, 107. 
Plutarch gives the express words of the Lacedgmonian decree, some of 
which words are very perplexing. The conjecture of G. Hermann, ai yp7doite 
instead of & yp7 dovrec, has been adopted into the text of Plutarch by Sinte- 
nis, though it seems very uncertain. 
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the Lacedemonian commander had always one, and the ephors 
another, corresponding, — Theramenés went back to Athens. As 
he entered the city, a miserable crowd flocked round him, in dis- 
tress and terror lest he should have failed altogether in his mission. 
The dead and the dying had now become so numerous, that peace 
at any price was a boon; nevertheless, when he announced in the 
assembly the terms of which he was bearer, strongly recommend- 
ing submission to the Lacedemonians as the only course now 
open, there was still a high-spirited minority who entered their 
protest, and preferred death by famine to such imsupportable 
disgrace. The large majority, however, accepted them, and the 
acceptance was made known to Lysander.! 

Tt was on the 16th day of the Attic month Munychion,? — about 
the middle or end of March, — that this victorious commander 
sailed into the Peirzeus, twenty-seven years, almost exactly, after 
that surprise of Platea by the Thebans, which opened the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Along with him came the Athenian exiles, 
several of whom appear to have been serving with his army,? 
and assisting him with their counsel. To the population of Athens 
generally, his entry was an immediate relief, in spite of the cruel 
degradation, or indeed political extinction, with which it was 
accompanied. At least it averted the sufferings and horrors of 
famine, and permitted a decent interment of the many unhappy 
victims who had already perished. The Lacedemonians, both 
naval and military force, under Lysander and Agis, continued in 
occupation of Athens until the conditions of the peace had been 
fulfilled. All the triremes in Peirzeus were carried away by Ly- 
sander, except twelve, which he permitted the Athenians to retain: 
the ephors, in their skytalé, had left it to his discretion what 
number he would thus allow.1 The unfinished ships in the dock- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 23. Lysias (Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 71) lays 
the blame of this wretched and humiliating peace upon Theramenés, who 
plainly ought not to be required to bear it; compare Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. 
Agorat. sects. 12-20. é 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. He says, however, that this was also the day 
on which the Athenians gained the battle of Salamis. This is incorrect: 
that victory was gained in the month Boedromion. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 18. . 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 20; ii, 3,8; Plutarch, Lysand.c. 14. He gives 
the contents of the skytalé verbatim. 
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yards were burnt, and the arsenals themselves ruined. To 
demolish the Long Walls and the fortifications of Peirzeus, was 
however, a work of some time; and a certain number of days 
were granted to the Athenians, within which it was required to 
be completed. In the beginning of the work, the Lacedzmonians 
and their allies all lent a hand, with the full pride and exultation 
of conquerors; amidst women playing the flute and dancers 
erowned with wreaths; mingled with joyful exclamations from 
the Peloponnesian allies, that this was the first day of Grecian 
freedom.? How many days were allowed for this humiliating duty 
imposed upon Athenian hands, of demolishing the elaborate, tute- 
lary, and commanding works of their forefathers, we are not told. 
But the business was not completed within the interval named, 
so that the Athenians did not come up to the letter of the condi- 
tions, and had therefore, by strict construction, forfeited their title 
to the peace granted.2 The interval seems, however, to have 
been prolonged ; probably considering that for the real labor, as 
well as the melancholy character of the work to be done, too 
short a time had been allowed at first. 

It appears that Lysander, after assisting at the solemn cere- 
mony of beginning to demolish the walls, and making such a 
breach as left Athens without any substantial means of resistance, 
did not remain to complete the work, but withdrew with a portion 
of his fleet to undertake the siege of Samos which still held out, 
leaving the remainder to see that the conditions imposed were 
fulfilled.4 After so long an endurance of extreme misery, doubt- 
less the general population thought of little except relief from 
famine and its accompaniments, without any disposition to con- 








1 Plutarch, Lysand.c.15; Lysias cont. Agorat. sect. 50. ére 02 Ta Teixn 66 
KaTECKAOH, Kal ai VEC Tog TOAEMIoLE TapEeddUnoaY, Kal TA VEdpLa KATnpESH 
etc. : 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 23. Kai ta reiyy natéoxantov ix’ abAntpiowr 
TOAAG Tpodvpia, vouivovTec éxetvyv THY Huepav TH EAAGC apyelv Tig édev- 
Sepiac. 

Plutarch, Lysand. ec. 15. 

3 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, sect. 75, p. 431, R.; Plutarch, Lysand. 
c.15; Diodor. xiv, 3. 

4 Lysander dedicated a golden crown to Athéné in the acropolis, which is 
recorded in the inscriptions among the articles belonging to the goddess. 

See Boeckh, Corp. Inser. Attic. Nos. 150-152, p. 235. 
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tend against the fiat of their conquerors. If some high-spirited 
men formed an exception to the pervading depression, and still 
kept up their courage against better days, there was at the same 
time a party of totally opposite character, to whom the prostrate 
condition of Athens was a source of revenge for the past, exul- 
tation for the present, and ambitious projects for the future. 
These were partly the remnant of that faction which had set up, 
seven years before, the oligarchy of Four Hundred, and still 
more, the exiles, including several members of the Four Hundred,! 
who now flocked in from all quarters. Many of them had been 
long serving at Dekeleia, and had formed a part of the force 
blockading Athens. These exiles now revisited the acropolis as 
conquerors, and saw with delight the full accomplishment of that 
foreign occupation at which many of them had aimed seven years 
before, when they constructed the fortress of Ecteioneia, as a 
means of insuring their own power. ‘Though the conditions im- 
posed extinguished at once the imperial character, the maritime 
power, the honor, and the independence of Athens, these men 
were as eager as Lysander to carry them all into execution; 
because the continuance of the Athenian democracy was now 
entirely at his mercy, and because his establishment of oligarchies 
in the other subdued cities plainly intimated what he would do in 
this great focus of Grecian democratical impulse. 

Among these exiles were comprised Aristodemus and Aristo- 
telés, both seemingly persons of importance, the former having 
at one time been one of the Hellenotamiz, the first financial office 
of the imperial democracy, and the latter an active member of 
the Four Hundred ;? also Chariklés, who had been so distinguished 
for his violence in the investigation respecting the Herme, and 
another man, of whom we now for the first time obtain historical 


1 Lysias, Or. xiii, cont. Agorat. s. 80. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 18; ii, 3, 46 ; Plutarch, Vit. x, Orator. Vit. Lycurg. 
init. 

M. E. Meier, in his Commentary on Lykurgus, construes this passage of 
Plutarch differently, so that the person therein specified as exile would be, 
not Aristodemus, but the grandfather of Lykurgus. But I do not think 
this construction justified : see Meier, Comm. de Lykurg. Vita, p. iy, (Hall 
1847). 

Respecting Chariklés, see Isokratés, Orat. xvi, De Bigis, s. 52. 
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knowledge in detail, Kritias, son of Kalleschrus. He had been 
among the persons accused as having been concerned in the 
mutilation of the Hermz, and seems to have been for a long time 
important in the political, the literary, and the philosophical 
world of Athens. To all three, his abilities qualified him to do 
honor. Both his poetry, in the Solonian or moralizing vein, and 
his eloquence, published specimens of which remained in the Au- 
gustan age, were of no ordinary merit. His wealth was large, 
and his family among the most ancient and conspicuous in Ath- 
ens: one of his ancestors had been friend and companion of the 
lawgiver Solon. He was himself maternal uncle of the philoso- 
pher Plato,! and had frequented the society of Sokratés so much 
as to have his name intimately associated in the public mind 
with that remarkable man. We know neither the cause, nor 
even the date of his exile, except so far, as that he was not in - 
banishment immediately after the revolution of the Four Hun- 
dred, and that he was in banishment at the time when the gen- 
erals were condemned after the battle of Arginuse.2 He had 
passed the time, or a part of the time, of his exile in Thessaly, 
where he took an active part in the sanguinary feuds carried on 
among the oligarchical parties of that lawless country. He is 
said to have embraced, along with a leader named, or surnamed, 
Prometheus, what passed for the democratical side in Thessaly ; 
arming the peneste, or serfs, against their masters.s What the 
conduct and dispositions of Kritias had been before this period, 
we are unable to say; but he brought with him now, on return- 





1 See Stallbaum’s Preface to the Charmidés of Plato, his note on the 
Timeus of Plato, p. 20, E, and the Scholia on the same passage. 

Kritias is introduced as taking a conspicuous part in four of the Platonic 
dialogues ; Protagoras, Charmidés, Timzus, and Kritias; the last only a 
fragment, not to mention the Eryxias. 

The small remains of the elegiac poetry of Kritias are to be found in 
Schneidewin, Delect. Poet. Greec. p. 136, seg. Both Cicero (De Orat. ii, 22, 
93) and Dionys. Hal. (Judic. de Lysia, c. 2, p. 454; Jud. de Iso, p. 627) 
notice his historical compositions. 

About the concern of Kritias in the mutilation of the Herme, as affirmed 
by Diognétus, see Andokidés de Mysteriis, s.47. He was first cousin of 
Andokidés, by the mother’s side. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. u, 3, 35. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,35; Memorab. i, 2, 24 
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ing from exile, not merely an unmeasured and unprincipled lust 
of power, but also a rancorous impulse towards spoliation and 
bloodshed! which outran even his ambition, and ultimately ruined 
both his party and himself. 

Of all these returning exiles, animated with mingled vengeance 
and ambition, Kritias was decidedly the leading man, like Anti- 
phon among the Four Hundred ; partly from his abilities, partly 
from the superior violence with which he carried out the common 
sentiment. At the present juncture, he and his fellow-exiles © 
became the most important persons in the city, as enjoying most 
the friendship and confidence of the conquerors. But the oligar- 
ehical party at home were noway behind them, either in servility 
or in revolutionary fervor, and an understanding was soon estab- 
lished between the two. Probably the old faction of the Four 
Hundred, though put down, had never wholly died out: at any 
rate, the political hetaries, or clubs, out of which it was composed, 
still remained, prepared for fresh codperation when a favorable 
moment should arrive; and the catastrophe of /®gospotami had 
made it plain to every one that such moment could not be far 
distant. Accordingly, a large portion, if not the majority, of the 
senators, became ready to lend themselves to the destruction of 
the democracy, and only anxious to insure places among the oli- 
garchy in prospect ;2 while the supple Theramenés — resuming 
his place as oligarchical leader, and abusing his mission as envoy 
to wear out the patience of his half-famished countrymen — had, 
during his three months’ absence in the tent of Lysander, con- 
certed arrangements with the exiles for future proceedings.3 

As soon as the city surrendered, and while the work of demo- 
lition was yet going on, the oligarchical party began to organize 
itself. 'The members of the political clubs again came together, 
and named a managing committee of five, called ephors in com- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2. ére? 68 abrd¢ piv (Kritias) npometyg qv éni 1d 
ToAAode droKTEival, Gre Kal dvyOv bxd Tod dHmov, etc. 

* Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii, s. 23, p. 132. 

3 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, s. 78, p. 128. Theramenés is described, 
in his subsequent defence, dvecditwv piv toig gebyovory bre Ou’ abtov KarTéA- 
Voter, etc. 

The general narrative of Xenophon, meagre as it is, harmonizes with 
this. 
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pliment to the Lacedzemonians, to direct the general proceedings 
of the party ; to convene meetings when needful, to appoint sub- 
ordinate managers for the various tribes, and to determine what 
propositions were to be submitted to the public assembly.!. Among 
these five ephors were Kritias and Eratosthenés ; probably The- 
ramenes also. 4 

But the oligarchical party, though thus organized and ascen- 
dant, with ‘a compliant senate and a dispirited people, and with 
an auxiliary enemy actually in possession, still thought them- 
selves not powerful enough to carry their intended changes 
without seizing the most resolute of the democratical leaders. 
Accordingly, a citizen named Theokritus tendered an accusation 
to the senate against the general Strombichidés, together with 
several others of the democratical generals and taxiarchs; sup- 
ported by the deposition of a slave, or lowborn man, named 
Agoratus. Although Nikias and several other citizens tried to 
prevail upon Agoratus to leave Athens, furnished him with the 
means of escape, and offered to go away with him themselves 
from Munychia, until the political state of Athens should come 
into a more assured condition,? yet he refused to retire, appeared 





1 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, s. 44, p. 124. ’Ezecd7 0& 7 vavyayia kat 7 
ovudopa TH TOAEL éyévETo, OnwoKpatiag ETL ovo, b¥EV Tig OTaEws Hpsay, 
mévte avdpec Edopot KaTEGTHOAY UTO TOV KAAOVMEVOY ETAL- 
pov, cvvayayeig pév TOV TOALTGY, dpyovTes JE TOY CVYaLOTOY, évarTia é 
TO tuerépy TAHT EL TpaTTovTEc. 

2 Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii, s. 28 (p. 132) ; s. 35, p. 133. Kat mapop- 
picavtes Ovo tAvia Movvuytaorv, éd€ov7o aiTov (’Ayopatov) Tavti tpoTw 
areAteiv “AYQvnSer, kal abtol épacay avvexrrAevocioda, Ewe Ta TP Gy- 
pata KkaraoTaiy, ete. 

Lysias represents this accusation of the generals, and this behavior of 
Agoratus, as having occurred before the surrender of the city, but after the 
return of Theramenés, bringing back the final terms imposed by the Lace- 
demonians. He thus so colors it, that Agoratus, by getting the generals out 
of the way, was the real cause why the degrading peace brought by The- 
ramenés was accepted. Had the generals remained at large, he affirms, they 
would have prevented the acceptance of this degrading peace, and would 
have been able to obtain better terms from the Lacedzmonians (see 
Lysias cont. Agor. sects. 16-20). 

Without questioning generally the matters of fact set forth by Lysias in 
this oration (delivered a long time aftetwards, see s. 90), I believe that he 
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before the senate, and accused the generals of being concerned in 
a conspiracy to break up the peace; pretending to be himself 
their accomplice. Upon his information, given both before the 
senate and before an assembly at Munychia, the generals, the 
taxiarchs, and several other citizens, men of high worth and 
courageous patriots, were put into prison, as well as Agoratus 
himself, to stand their trial afterwards before a dikastery consist- 
ing of two thousand members. One of the parties thus accused, 
Menestratus, being admitted by the public assembly, on the prop- 
osition of Hagnodorus, the brother-in-law of Kritias, to become 
accusing witness, named several additional accomplices, who were 
also forthwith placed in custody.! 

Though the most determined defenders of the democratical 
constitution were thus eliminated, Kritias and Theramenés still 
farther insured the success of their propositions by invoking the 
presence of Lysander from Samos. The demolition of the walls 
had been completed, the main blockading army had disbanded, 
and the immediate pressure of famine had been removed, when 
an assembly was held to determine on future modifications of the 
constitution. A citizen named Drakontidés,2 moved that a Board 
of Thirty should be named, to draw up laws for the future 
government of the city, and to manage provisionally the public 
affairs, until that task should be completed. Among the thirty 
persons proposed, prearranged by Theramenés and the oligarch- 
ical five ephors, the most prominent names were those of Kritias 
and Theramenés: there were, besides, Drakontidés himself, — 
Onomaklés, one of the Four Hundred who had escaped, — Aris- 
totelés and Chariklés, both exiles newly returned, Eratosthenés, 





misdates them, and represents them as having occurred before the surrender, 
whereas they really occurred after it. We know from Xenophon, that when 
Theramenés came back the second time with the real peace, the people 
were in such a state of famine, that farther waiting was impossible: the 
peace was accepted immediately that it was proposed ; cruel as it was, the 
people were glad to get it (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 22). Besides, how could 
Agoratus be conveyed with two vessels out of Munychia, when the harbor 
was closely blocked up? and what is the meaning of fw¢ Ta mpayyara 
Kataorain, referred to a moment just before the surrender ? 

1 Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii, sects. 38, 60, 68. 

? Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, s. pee compare Aristotle ap. Schol. ad 
Aristophan. Vesp. 157. 
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and others whom we do not know, but of whom probably several 
had also been exiles or members of the Four Hundred.! Though 
this was a complete abrogation of the constitution, yet so con- 
scious were the conspirators of their own strength, that they did 
not deem it necessary to propose the formal suspension of the 
graphé paranomon, as had been done prior to the installation of 
the former oligarchy. Still, notwithstanding the seizure of the 
leaders and the general intimidation prevalent, a loud murmur of 
repugnance was heard in the assembly at the motion of Drakon- 
tidés. But Theramenés rose up to defy the murmur, telling the 
assembly that the proposition numbered many partisans even 
among the citizens themselves, and that it had, besides, the ap- 
probation of Lysander and the Lacedemonians. This was pres- 
ently confirmed by Lysander himself, who addressed the assembly 
in person. He told them, in a menacing and contemptuous 
tone, that Athens was now at his mercy, since the walls had not 
been demolished before the day specified, and consequently the 
conditions of the promised peace had been violated. He added 
that, if they did not adopt the recommendation of Theramenés, 
they would be forced to take thought for their personal safety in- 
stead of for their political constitution. After a notice at once so 
plain and so crushing, farther resistance was vain. The dissen- 
tients all quitted the assembly in sadness and indignation ; while 
a remnant — according to Lysias, inconsiderable in number as 
well as worthless in character — stayed to vote acceptance of the 
motion.? 

Seven years before, Theramenés had carried, in conjunction 
with Antiphon and Phrynichus, a similar motion for the installa- 
tion of the Four Hundred; extorting acquiescence by domestic 
terrorism as well as by multiplied assassinations. He now, in 
conjunction with Kritias and the rest, a second time extinguished 
the constitution of his country, by the still greater humiliation 
of a foreign conqueror dictating terms to the Athenian people 
assembled in their own Pnyx. Having seen the Thirty regularly 
constituted, Lysander retired from Athens to finish the siege of 
Samos, which still held out. Though blocked up both by land 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 2. 
? Lysias cont. Eratosth, Or. xii, sects. 74-77. 
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and sea, the Samians obstinately defended themselves for some 
months longer, until the close of the summer. Nor was it until 
the last extremity that they capitulated; obtaining permission 
for every freeman to depart in safety, but with no other property 
except a single garment. Lysander handed over the city and 
the properties to the ancient citizens, that is, to the oligarchy and 
their partisans, who had been partly expelled, partly disfranchised, 
in the revolution eight years before. But he placed the govern- 
ment of Samos, as he had dealt with the other cities, in the hands 
of one of his dekadarchies, or oligarchy of Ten Samians, chosen 
by himself; leaving Thorax as Lacedemonian harmost, and 
doubtless a force under him.! 

Having thus finished the war, and trodden out the last spark 
of resistance, Lysander returned in triumph to Sparta. So im- 
posing a triumph never fell to the lot of any Greek, either before 
or afterwards. He brought with him every trireme out of the 
harbor of Peireus, except twelve, left to the Athenians as a 
concession ; he brought the prow-ornaments of all the ships cap- 
tured at AZgospotami and elsewhere ; he was loaded with golden 
crowns, voted to him by the various cities; and he farther ex- 
hibited a sum of money not less than four hundred and seventy 
talents, the remnant of those treasures which Cyrus had handed 
over to him for the prosecution of the war.2. That sum had been 
greater, but is said tohave been diminished by the treachery of 
Gylippus, to whose custody it had been committed, and who sul- 
lied by such mean peculation the laurels which he had so glori- 
ously earned at Syracuse.3 Nor was it merely the triumphant 
evidences of past exploits which now decorated this returning 
admiral. He wielded besides an extent of real power greater 
than any individual Greek either before or after. Imperial 
Sparta, as she had now become, was as it were personified in Ly- 
sander, who was master of almost all the insular, Asiatic, and 
Thracian cities, by means of the harmost and the native dekadar- 
chies named by himself and selected from his creatures. To this 
state of things we shall presently return, when we have followed 
the eventful history of the Thirty at Athens. 


* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 6-8. ? Xenoph. Hellen. #, % 8. 
> Plutarch, Lysand. c.16; Diodor. xiii, 106. 
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These thirty men — the parallel of the dekarchies whom Ly- 
sander had constituted in the other cities — were intended for the 
same purpose, to maintain the city in a state of humiliation and 
dependence upon Lacedzmon, and upon Lysander, as the repre- 
sentative of Lacedemon. Though appointed, in the pretended 
view of drawing up a scheme of laws and constitution for Athens, 
they were in no hurry to commence this duty. They appointed 
anew senate, composed of compliant, assured, and oligarchical 
persons ; including many of the returned exiles who had been 
formerly in the Four Hundred, and many also of the preceding 
senators who were willing to serve their designs.! They farther 
named new magistrates and officers ; a new Board of Eleven, to 
manage the business of police and the public force, with Satyrus, 
one of their most violent partisans, as chief; a Board of Ten, to 
govern in Peirzeus ;? an archon, to give name to the year, Pytho- 
doérus, and a second, or king-archon, Patroklés,3 to offer the cus- 
tomary sacrifices on behalf of the city. While thus securing 
their own ascendency, and placing all power in the hands of the 
most violent oligarchical partisans, they began by professing re- 
forming principles of the strictest virtue; denouncing the abuses 
of the past democracy, and announcing their determination to 
purge the city of evil-doers.4 The philosopher Plato—then a 
young man about twenty-four years old, of anti-democratical pol- 
itics, and nephew of Kritias — was at first misled, together with 
various others, by these splendid professions ; he conceived hopes, 
and even received encouragement from his relations, that he 
might play an active part under the new oligarchy. Though he 
soon came to discern how little congenial his feelings were with 
theirs, yet in the beginning doubtless such honest illusions con- 
tributed materially to strengthen their hands. 








1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 11: Lysias cont. Agorat. Orat. xiii, sects. 23-80. 

Tisias, the brother-in-law of Chariklés, was a member oe this senate (Iso- 
kratés, Or. xvi, De Bigis, s. 53). 

2 Plato, Epist. vii, p. 324, B.; Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 54. 

3 Tsokratés cont. Mesdieepieales Or. xviii, s. 6, p. 372. 

4 Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 5, p. 121. ’E7esd7 & of tpraxovra 
Tovnpol wev Kal GUKOGaVTAL OVTEC Eig THY apxIY KaTéaTHOAY, dacKorTEC 
XpIvat Tov adikwy Kadapadv rolhoat THY TOALY, Kai TodE AotTode TOAitag éw 
apetyv Kal Sikatoovvnv Tpanéota, cte. 5 Plato, Epist. vii, p. 324, B. C. 
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In execution of their design to root out evil-doers, the Thirty 
first laid hands on some of the most obnoxious politicians under 
the former democracy ; “ men (says Xenophon) whom every one 
knew to live by making calumnious accusations, called syco- 
phancy, and who were pronounced in their enmity to the oligar- 
chical citizens.” How far most of these men had been honest or 
dishonest in their previous political conduct under the democracy, 
we have no means of determining. But among them were 
comprised Strombichidés and the other democratical officers who 
had been imprisoned under the information of Agoratus, men 
whose chief crime consisted in a strenuous and inflexible attach- 
ment to the democracy. The persons thus seized were brought 
to trial before the new senate appointed by the Thirty, contrary 
to the vote of the people, which had decreed that Strombichidés 
and his companions should be tried before a dikastery of two thou- 
sand citizens.! But the dikastery, as well as all the other dem- 
ocratical institutions, were now abrogated, and no judicial body 
was left except the newly constituted senate. Even to that sen- 
ate, though composed of their own partisans, the Thirty did not 
choose to intrust the trial of the prisoners, with that secrecy of 
voting which was well known at Athens to be essential to the 
free and genuine expression of sentiment. Whenever prisoners 
were tried, the Thirty were themselves present in the senate- 
house, sitting on the benches previously occupied by the pry- 
tanes: two tables were placed before them, one signifying con- 
demnation, the other, acquittal ; and each senator was required 
to deposit his pebble openly before them, either on one or on the 
other.2 It was not merely judgment by the senate, but judgment 
by the senate under pressure and intimidation by the all-power- 
ful Thirty. It seems probable that neither any semblance of 
defence, nor any exculpatory witnesses, were allowed; but even 
if such formalities were not wholly dispensed with, it is certain 
that there was no real trial, and that condemnation was assured 
beforehand. Among the great numbers whom the Thirty brought 
before the senate, not a single man was acquitted except the in- 
former Agoratus, who was brought to trial as an accomplice 
along with Strombichidés and his companions, but was liberated 








‘ Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 38. ? Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 40. 
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in recompense for the information which he had given against 
them.! The statement of Isokratés, Lysias, and others — that 
the victims of the Thirty, even when brought before the senate, 
were put to death untried — is authentic and trustworthy : many 
were even put to death by simple order from the Thirty them- 
selves, without any cognizance of the senate.? 

In regard to the persons first brought to trial, however, — 
- whether we consider them, as Xenophon intimates, to have been 
notorious evil-doers, or to have been innocent sufferers by the 
reactionary vengeance of returning oligarchical exiles, as was the 
cease certainly with Strombichidés and the offtcers accused along 
with him, — there was little necessity for any constraint on the 
part of the Thirty over the senate. That body itself partook of 
the sentiment which dictated the condemnation, and acted as a 
willing instrument ; while the Thirty themselves were unanimous, 
Theramenés being even more zealous than Kritias in these exe- 
cutions, to demonstrate his sincere antipathy towards the extinct 
democracy.3 As yet too, since all the persons condemned, justly 
or unjustly, had been marked politicians, so, all other citizens 
who had taken no conspicuous part in politics, even if they dis- 
approved of the condemnations, had not been led to conceive any 
apprehension of the like fate for themselves. Here, then, The- 
ramenés, and along with him a portion of the Thirty as well as of 
the senate, were inclined to pause. While enough had been done 
to satiate their antipathies, by the death of the most obnoxious 
leaders of the democracy, they at the same time conceived the 
oligarchical government to be securely established, and contended 
that farther bloodshed would only endanger its stability, by 
spreading alarm, multiplying enemies, and alienating friends as 
well as neutrals. 

But these were not the views either of Kritias or of the Thirty 
generally, who surveyed their position with eyes very different 
from the unstable and cunning Theramenés, and who had brought 


1 Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 41. 

2 Lysias cont. Eratosth. s.18; Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 51; Isokrat. Orat. 
xx, cont. Lochit. s. 15, p. 397. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 12, 28, 38. Awdrd¢ (Theramenés) padAcora 
tEopunoac jude, toig mpatoic brayouévote é¢ Hude diknv éenirudévat, ete. 
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with them from exile a long arrear of vengeance yet to be op- 
peased. Kritias knew well that the numerous population of 
Athens were devotedly attached, and had good reason to be 
attached, to their democracy ; that the existing government had 
been imposed upon them by force, and could only be upheld by 
force ; that its friends were a narrow minority, incapable of sus- 
taining it against the multitude around them, all armed; that 
there were still many formidable enemies to be got rid of, so that 
it was indispensable to invoke the aid of a permanent Lacedz- 
* monian garrison in Athens, as the only condition not only of their 
stability as a government, but even of their personal safety. In 
spite of the opposition of Theramenés, /Eschinés and Aristotelés, 
two among the Thirty, were despatched to Sparta to solicit aid 
from Lysander; who procured for them a Lacedemonian garri- 
son under Kallibius as harmost, which they engaged to maintain 
without any cost to Sparta, until their government should be con- 
firmed by putting the evil-doers out of the way.! Kallibius was 
not only installed as master of the acropolis, — full as it was of 
the mementos of Athenian glory, — but was farther so caressed 
and won over by the Thirty, that he lent himself to everything 
which they asked. They had thus a Lacedemonian military 
force constantly at their command, besides an organized band of 
youthful satellites and assassins, ready for any deeds of violence; 
and they proceeded to seize and put to death many citizens, who 
were so distinguished for their courage and patriotism, as to be 
likely to serve as leaders to the public discontent. Several of 
the best men in Athens thus successively perished, while Thrasy- 
bulus, Anytus, and many others, fearing a similar fate, fled out 
of Attica, leaving their property to be confiscated and appro- 
priated by the oligarchs ; 2 who passed a decree of exile against 
them in their absence, as well as against Alkibiadés.3 





' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 13. &@¢ 6% rode movypode éxroday roinoapevot 
KQATAOTHOALVTO THY TOALTELAY. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 15, 23, 42; Isokrat. cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii, s. 
30, p. 375. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 42; ii, 4, 14. of d2 Kat oby é6mwg adcKodyTec, GAA 
ov éxidnuovvtec Edvyadevoueda, etc. 

Isokratés, Orat. xvi, De Bigis, s. 46, p. 355. 
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These successive acts of vengeance and violence were warmly 
opposed by Theramenés, both in the council of Thirty and in the 
senate. The persons hitherto executed, he said, had deserved 
their death, because they were not merely noted politicians under 
the democracy, but also persons of marked hostility to oligarchi- 
cal men. But to inflict the same fate on others, who had mani- 
fested no such hostility, simply because they had enjoyed influence 
under the democracy, would be unjust: “Even you and I (he 
reminded Kritias) have both said and done many things for the 
sake of popularity.” But Kritias replied: “We cannot afford 
to be scrupulous ; we are engaged in a scheme of aggressive am- 
bition, and must get rid of those who are best able to hinder us. 
Though we are Thirty in number, and not one, our government 
is not the less a despotism, and must be guarded by the same 
jealous precautions. If you think otherwise, you must be simple- 
minded indeed.” Such were the sentiments which animated 
the majority of the Thirty, not less than Kritias, and which 
prompted them to an endless string of seizures and executions. 
It was not merely the less obnoxious democratical politicians 
who became their victims, but men of courage, wealth, and 
station, in every vein of political feeling: even oligarchical men, 
the best and most high-principled of that party, shared the same 
fate. Among the most distinguished sufferers were, Lykurgus,1 
belonging to one of the most eminent sacred gentes in the state ; 
a wealthy man named Antiphon, who had devoted his fortune 
to the public service with exemplary patriotism during the last 
years of the war, and had furnished two well-equipped triremes 
at his own cost; Leon, of Salamis; and even Nikeratus, son of 
Nikias, who had perished at Syracuse ; a man who inherited from 
his father not only a large fortune, but a known repugnance to 
democratical politics, together with his uncle Eukratés, brother 
of the same Nikias.2. These were only a few among the numer- 
ous victims, who were seized, pronounced to be guilty by the 
senate or by the Thirty themselves, handed over to Satyrus and 
the Eleven, and condemned to perish by the customary draught 
of hemlock. 





1 Plutarch, Vit. x, Orator. p. 838. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 39-41; Lysias, Orat. xviii, De Bonis Nicie Fra- 
tris, sects. 5-8. 
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The circumstances accompanying the seizure of Leon deserve 
particular notice. In putting to death him and the other victims, 
the Thirty had several objects in view, all tending to the stability 
of their dominion. First, they thus got rid of citizens generally 
known and esteemed, whose abhorrence they knew themselves to 
deserve, and whom they feared as likely to head the public senti- 
ment against them. Secondly, the property of these victims, all 
of whom were rich, was seized along with their persons, and 
was employed to pay the satellites whose agency was indispensable 
for such violences, especially Kailibius and the Lacedzemonian 
hoplites in the acropolis. But, besides murder and spoliation, 
the Thirty had a farther purpose, if possible, yet more nefarious. 
In the work of seizing their victims, they not only employed 
the hands of these paid satellites, but also sent along with them 
citizens of station and respectability, whom they constrained by 
threats and intimidation to lend their personal aid in a service so 
thoroughly odious. By such participation, these citizens became 
compromised and imbrued in crime, and as it were, consenting par- 
ties in the public eye to all the projects of the Thirty ;1 exposed to 
the same general hatred as the latter, and interested for their 
own safety in maintaining the existing dominion. Pursuant to 
their general plan of implicating unwilling citizens in their mis- 
deeds, the Thirty sent for five citizens to the tholus, or govern- 
ment-house, and ordered them, with terrible menaces, to cross over 
to Salamis and bring back Leon as prisoner. Four out of the five 
obeyed; the fifth was the philosopher Sokratés, who refused all 
concurrence and returned to his own house, while the other four 


1 Plato, Apol. Sokratés, c. 20, p. 32. -’Eze.d7 d& dAtyapyia éyéveto, ot 
TplakovTa ad petareupauevot me méurtov aitoy cic tv Godov rpocétasay 
ayayeiv éx Zadapivoc Aéovta Tov Ladapiviov, iY adroGavor. ola OH Kat 
Ghhotg &€ketvot zmohAoig apocétartor, BovAdpmevolt WC 
mAetoTove advarAgoalt aiTLoarv. 

Isokrat. cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii, sect. 23, p. 374. éviote kal mpocératrov 
éSauaptaverv. Compare also Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. sect. 32. 

We learn, from Andokidés de Myster. sect. 94, that Melétus was one of 
the parties who actually arrested Leon, and brought him up for condemna 
tion. It is not probable that this was the same person who afterwards 
accused Sokratés. It may possibly have been his father, who bore the same 
name; but there is nothing to determine the point. 
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went to Salamis and took part in the seizure of Leon. Though 
he thus braved all the wrath of the Thirty, it appears that they 
thought it expedient to leave him untouched. But the fact that 
they singled him out for such an atrocity, —an old man of tried 
virtue, both private and public, and intellectually commanding, 
though at the same time intellectually unpopular, — shows to 
what an extent they carried their system of forcing unwilling 
participants ; while the farther circumstance, that he was the only 
person who had the courage to refuse, among four others who 
yielded to intimidation, shows that the policy was for the most 
part successful.! The inflexible resistance of Sokratés on this 
occasion, stands as a worthy parallel to his conduct as prytanis in 
the public assembly held on the conduct of the generals after 
the battle of Arginusez, described in the preceding chapter, 
wherein he obstinately refused to coneur in putting an illegal 
question. y 

Such multiplied cases of execution and spoliation naturally 
filled the city with surprise, indignation, and terror. Groups of 
malcontents got together, and exiles became more and more 
numerous. All these circumstances furnished ample material for 
the vehement opposition of Theramenés, and tended to increase 
his party: not indeed among the Thirty themselves, but to a cer- 
tain extent in the senate, and still more among the body of the 
citizens. He warned his colleagues that they were incurring 
daily an increased amount of public odium, and that their govern- 
ment could not possibly stand, unless they admitted into partner- 
ship an adequate number of citizens, with a direct interest in its 
maintenance. He proposed that all those competent, by their 
property, to serve the state either on horseback or with heavy 
armor, should be constituted citizens; leaving all the poorer 
freemen, a far larger number, still disfranchised.8 Kritias and 


1 Plato, Apol. Sokrat. ut sup; Xenoph. Hellen. ji, 4, 9-23. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,17, 19, 48. From sect. 48, we see that Theram: 
enés actually made this proposition: 7d pévroe cdv tot¢ duvapmévolg Kat 
pe inrov Kal per doridwov Odedeiv THY TohiTeiav, TpbobEv ApLorov 
Ryobunv eivat, cal viv od peraBarrouat. 

This proposition, made by Theramenés and rejected by the Thirty, 
explains the comment which he afterwards made, when they drew up their 
special catalogue or roll of three thousand; which comment otherwise av- 


pears unsuitable, 
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the Thirty rejected this proposition; being doubtless convinced 
—as the Four Hundred had felt seven years before, when 
Theramenés demanded of them to convert their fictitious total 
of Five Thousand into a real list of as many living persons 
—that “to enroll so great a number of partners, was tanta- 
mount to a downright democracy.”2 But they were at the same 
time not insensible to the soundness of his advice : moreover, they 
began to be afraid of him personally, and to suspect that he was 
likely to take the lead in a popular opposition against them, as he 
had previously done against his colleagues of the Four Hundred. 
They therefore resolved to comply in part with his reeommenda- 
tions, and accordingly prepared a list of three thousand persons 
to be invested with the political franchise ; chosen, as much as 
possible, from their own known partisans and from oligarchical citi- 
zens. Besides this body, they also counted on the adherence of » 
the horsemen, among the wealthiest citizens of the state. These 
horsemen, or knights, taking them as a class,—the thousand 
good men of Athens, whose virtues Aristophanés sets forth in 
hostile antithesis to the alleged demagogic vices of Kleon, 
—remained steady supporters of the Thirty, throughout all the 
enormities of their career.2. What privileges or functions were 
assigned to the chosen three thousand, we do not hear, except 
that they could not be condemned without the warrant of the 
senate, while any other Athenian might be put to death by the 
simple fiat of the Thirty.? 

_A body of partners thus chosen — not merely of fixed number, 
but of picked oligarchical sentiments ——was by no means the 
addition which Theramenés desired. While he commented on the 
folly of supposing that there was any charm in the number three 
thousand, as if it embodied all the merit of the city, and nothing 
else but merit, he admonished them that it was still insufficient for 
their defence; their rule was one of pure force, and yet inferior 
in force to those over whom it was exercised. Again the Thirty 
acted upon his admonition, but in a way very different from 
that which he contemplated. They proclaimed a general muster 





1 Thucyd. viii, 89-92. 7d wév Kataorhoas petoyoue TocobToi, avrixpd¢ av 
Amaov 17 YOVLEVOL. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,18, 19; ii, 4, 2, 8,24. % Xenoph. Hellen. ii,3, 51. 
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and examination of arms to all the hoplites in Athens. The Three 
Thousand were drawn up in arms all together in the market- 
place; but the remaining hoplites were disseminated in small 
scattered companies and in different places. After the review 
was over, these scattered companies went home to their meal, 
jeaving their arms piled at the various places of muster. But 
the adherents of the Thirty, having been forewarned and kept 
together, were sent at the proper moment, along with the Lace- 
dzmonian mercenaries, to seize the deserted arms, which were 
deposited under the custody of Kallibius in the acropolis. All the 
hoplites in Athens, except the Three Thousand and the remaining 
adherents of the Thirty, were disarmed by this crafty manceuvre, 
in spite of the fruitless remonstrance of Theramenés.! 

Kritias and his colleagues, now relieved from all fear either of 
Theramenés, or of any other internal opposition, gave loose, more 
unsparingly than ever, to their malevolence and rapacity, put- 
ting to death both many of their private enemies, and many rich 
victims for the purpose of spoliation. A list of suspected persons 
was drawn up, in which each of their adherents was allowed to 
insert such names as he chose, and from which the victims were 
generally taken.2, Among informers, who thus gave in names for 
destruction, Batrachus and /schylidés? stood conspicuous. The: 
thirst of Kritias for plunder, as well as for bloodshed, only in- 
creased by gratification ;$ and it was not merely to pay their 
mercenaries, but also to enrich themselves separately, that the 
Thirty stretched everywhere their murderous agency, which now 
mowed down metics as well as citizens. Theognis and Peison, 
two of the Thirty, affirmed that many of these metics were hostile 


1 Xénoph. Hellen. ii, 3,20, 41; compare Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. 
sect. 41. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,21; Isokratés adv. Euthynum, sect. 5, p. 401; 
Isokratés cont. Kallimach. sect. 23, p. 375; Lysias, Or. xxv, Ajj. Karad, 
"Amod. sect. 21, p. 173. 

The two passages of Isokratés sufficiently designate what this list, or kata- 
Aoyoc, must have been; but the name by which he calls it —é wera Avoavdpov 
(or [eccavdpov) karadoyoc —is not easy to explain. 

3 Lysias, Orat. vi, cont. Andckid. sect. 46 ; Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. sect. 49. 

4 Xenoph. Memor. i, 2,12. Kpcriag pév yap tov év tH dAtyapyia mavTOV 
kAerrioratég Te Kal SLaldraTog éyéveETO, ete. 
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to the oligarchy, besides being opulent men; and the resolution 
was adopted that each of the rulers should single out any of these 
victims that he pleased, for execution and pillage; care being 
taken to include a few poor persons in the seizure, so that the real 
purpose of the spoilers might be faintly disguised. 

Tt was in execution of this scheme that the orator Lysias and 
his brother Polemarchus were both taken into custody. Both were 
metics, wealthy men, and engaged in a manufactory of shields, 
wherein they employed a hundred and twenty slaves. Theognis 
and Peison, with some others, seized Lysias in his house, while 
entertaining some friends at dinner; and having driven away his 
guests, left him under the guard of Peison, while the attendants 
went off to register and appropriate his valuable slaves. Lysias 
tried to prevail on Peison to accept a bribe and let him escape ; 
which the latter at first promised to do, and haying thus obtained 
access to the money-chest of the prisoner, laid hands upon all its 
contents, amounting to between three and four talents. In vain 
did Lysias implore that a trifle might be left for his necessary 
subsistence ; the only answer vouchsafed was, that he might think 
himself fortunate if he escaped with life. He was then conveyed 
to the house of a person named Damnippus, where Theognis 
already was, having other prisoners in charge. At the earnest 
entreaty of Lysias, Damnippus tried to induce Theognis to con- 
nive at his escape, on consideration of a handsome bribe; but 
while this conversation was going on, the prisoner availed himself 
of an unguarded moment to get off through the back door, which 
fortunately was open, together with two other doers through 
which it was necessary to pass. Having first obtained refuge in 
the house of a friend in Peirzus, he took boat during the ensuing 
night for Megara. Polemarchus, less fortunate, was seized in the 
street by Eratosthenés, one of the Thirty, and immediately lodged 
in the prison, where the fatal draught of hemlock was adminis- 
tered to him, without delay, without trial, and without liberty of 
defence. While his house was plundered of a large stock of gold, 
silver, furniture, and rich ornaments ; while the golden earrings 
were torn from the ears of his wife; and while seven hundred 
shields, with a hundred and twenty slaves, were confiscated, 
together with the workshop and the two dwelling-houses; the 
Thirty would not allow even a decent funeral to the deceased, but 
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caused his body to be carried away on a hired bier from the 
prison, with covering and a few scanty appurtenances supplied 
by the sympathy of private friends.1 

Amidst such atrocities, increasing in number and turned more 
and more to shameless robbery, the party of Theramenés daily 
gained ground, even in the senate; many of whose members 
profited nothing by satiating the private cupidity of the Thirty, 
and began to be weary of so revolting a system, as well as alarmed 
at the host of enemies which they were raising up. In proposing 
the late seizure of the metics, the Thirty had desired Theramenés 
to make choice of any victim among that class, to be destroyed 
and plundered for his own personal benefit. But he rejected the 
suggestion emphatically, denouncing the enormity of the measure 
in the indignant terms which it deserved. So much was the 
antipathy of Kritias and the majority of the Thirty against him, 
already acrimonious from the effects of a long course of opposi- 
tion, exasperated by this refusal; so much did they fear the 
consequences of incurring the obloquy of such measures for them- ~ 
selves, while Theramenés enjoyed all the credit of opposing them ; 
so satisfied were they that their government could not stand with 
this dissension among its own members; that they resolved to de- 
stroy him at all cost. Having canvassed as many of the senators 
as they could, to persuade them that Theramenés was conspiring 
against the oligarchy, they caused the most daring of their satel- 
lites to attend one day in the senate-house, close to the railing 
which fenced in the senators, with daggers concealed under their 
garments. So soon as Theramenés appeared, Kritias rose and 
denounced him to the senate as a public enemy, in an harangue 
which Xenophon gives at considerable length, and which is so full 
of instructive evidence, as to Greek political feeling, that I here 
extract. the main points in abridgment : — 

“If any of you imagine, senators, that more people are perishing 
than the occasion requires, reflect, that this happens everywhere 
in a time of revolution, and that it must especially happen in the 








1 Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosthen. sects. 8,21. Lysias prosecuted Eratos- 
thenés before the dikastery some years afterwards, as having caused the death 
of Polemarchus. The foregoing details are found in the oration, spoken as 
well as composed by himself, 
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establishment of an oligarchy at Athens, the most populous city 
in Greece, and where the population has been longest accus- 
tomed to freedom. You know as well as we do, that democracy is to 
both of us an intolerable government, as well as incompatible 
with all steady adherence to our protectors, the Lacedzmonians. 
It is under their auspices that we are establishing the present 
oligarchy, and that we destroy, as far as we can, every man who 
stands in the way of it; which becomes most of all indispensable, 
if such a man be found among our own body. Here stands the 
man, Theramenés, whom we now denounce to you as your foe 
not less than ours. ‘That such is the fact, is plain from his un- 
measured censures on our proceedings, from the difficulties which 
he throws in our way whenever we want to despatch any of the 
demagogues. Had such been his policy from the beginning, he 
would indeed have been our enemy, yet we could not with justice 
have proclaimed him a villain. But it is he who first originated 
the alliance which binds us to Sparta, who struck the first blow 
- at the democracy, who chiefly instigated us to put to death the 
first batch of accused persons; and now, when you as well as we 
have thus incurred the manifest hatred of the people, he turns 
round and quarrels with our proceedings in order to insure his 
own safety, and leave us to pay the penalty. He must be dealt 
with not only as an enemy, but as a traitor, to you as well as to 
us; a traitor in the grain, as his whole life proves. Though he 
enjoyed, through his father Agnon, a station of honor under the 
democracy, he was foremost in subverting it, and setting up the 
Four Hundred; the moment he saw that oligarchy beset with 
difficulties, he was the first to put himself at the head of the 
people against them; always ready for change in both directions, 
and a willing accomplice in those executions which changes of 
government bring with them. It is he, too, who— having been 
ordered by the generals after the battle of Arginuse to pick up 
the men on the disabled ships, and having neglected the task — 
accused and brought to execution his superiors, in order to get 
himself out of danger. He has well earned his surname of The 
Buskin, fitting both legs, but constant to neither; he has shown 
himself reckless both of honor and friendship, looking to nothing 
but his own selfish advancement ; and it is for us now to guard 
against his doublings, in order that he may not play us the same 
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trick. We cite him before you as a conspirator and a traitor, 
_ against you as well as against us. Look to your own safety, and 
not to his. For depend upon it, that if you let him off, you will 
hold out powerful encouragement to your worst enemies; while 
if you condemn him, you will crush their best hopes, both within 
and without the city.” 

Theramenés was probably not wholly unprepared for some 
such attack as this. At any rate, he rose up to reply to it at 
once : — 

« First of all, senators, I shall touch upon the charge against me 
which Kritias mentioned last, the charge of having accused and 
brought to execution the generals. It was not I who began the 
accusation against them, but they who began it against me. They 
said, that they had ordered me upon the duty, and that I had 
neglected it ; my defence was, that the duty could not be executed, 
in consequence of the storm; the people believed and exonerated 
me, but the generals were rightfully condemned on their own 
accusation, because they said that the duty might have been per- 
formed, while yet it had remained unperformed. I do not wonder, 
indeed, that Kritias has told these falsehoods against me ; for at 
the time when this affair happened, he was an exile in Thessaly, 
employed in raising up a democracy, and arming the penestze 
against their masters. Heaven grant that nothing of what he per- 
petrated there may occur at Athens! I agree with Kritias, indeed, 
that, whoever wishes to cut short your government, and strength- 
ens those who conspire against you, deserves justly the severest 
punishment. But to whom does this charge best apply? To him, 
orto me? Look at the behavior of each of us, and then judge for 
yourselves. At first, we were all agreed, so far as the condemna- 
tion of the known and obnoxious demagogues. But when Kritias 
and his friends began to seize men of station and dignity, then it 
was that I began to oppose them. I knew that the seizure of men 
like Leon, Nikias, and Antiphon, would make the best men in the 
city your enemies. I opposed the execution of the metics, well 
aware that all that body would be alienated. I opposed the dis- 
arming of the citizens, and the hiring of foreign guards. And 
when I saw that enemies at home and exiles abroad were multi- 
plying against you, I dissuaded you from banishing Thrasybulus 
and Anytus, whereby you only furnished the exiles with compe- 
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tent leaders. The man who gives you this advice, and gives it 
you openly, is he a traitor, or is he not rather a genuine friend ? 


It is you and your supporters, Kritias, who, by your murders and _ 


robberies, strengthen the enemies of the government and betray 
your friends. Depend upon it, that Thrasybulus and Anytus are 
much better pleased with your policy than they would be with 
mine. You accuse me of having betrayed the Four Hundred ; 
but I did not desert them until they were themselves on the point 
of betraying Athens to her enemies. You call me The Buskin, 
as trying to fit both parties. But what am I to call you, who fit 
neither of them? who, under the democracy, were the most 
violent hater of the people, and who, under the oligarchy, have 
become equally violent as a hater of oligarchical merit? I am, 
and always have been, Kritias, an enemy both to extreme democ- 
racy and to oligarchical tyranny. I desire to constitute our 
political community out of those who can serve it on horseback 
and with heavy armor; I have proposed this once, and I still 
stand to it. I side not either with democrats or despots, to the 
exclusion of the dignified citizens. Prove that I am now, or ever 
have been, guilty of such crime, and I shall confess myself 
deserving of ignominious death.” 

This reply of Theramenés was received with such a shout of 
applause by the majority of the senate, as showed that they were 
resolved to acquit him. To the fierce antipathies of the mortified 
Kritias, the idea of failure was intolerable ; indeed, he had now 
carried his hostility to such a point, that the acquittal of his ene- 
my would have been his own ruin, After exchanging a few words 
with the Thirty, he retired for a few moments, and directed the 
Eleven with the body of armed satellites to press close on the 
railing whereby the senators were fenced round, — while the court 
before the senate-house was filled with the mercenary hoplites. 
Having thus got his force in hand, Kritias returned and again 
addressed the senate: “ Senators (said he), I think it the duty of 
a good president, when he sees his friends around him duped, not 
to let them follow their own counsel. This is what I am now 
going to do; indeed, these men, whom you see pressing upon us 
from without, tell us plainly that they will not tolerate the acquit- 
tal of one manifestly working to the ruin of the oligarchy. It is 
an article of our new constitution, that no man of the select Three 
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Thousand shall be condemned without your vote; but that any 
man not included in that list may be condemned by the Thirty. 
Now I take upon me, with the concurrence of all my colleagues, 
to strike this Theramenés out of that list ; and we, by our author- 
ity, condemn him to death.” 

Though Theramenés had already been twice concerned in put- 
ting down the democracy, yet such was the habit of all Athenians 
to look for protection from constitutional forms, that he probably 
accounted himself safe under the favorable verdict of the senate, 
and was not prepared for the monstrous and despotic sentence 
which he now heard from his enemy. He sprang at once to the 
senatorial hearth, — the altar and sanctuary in the interior of the 
senate-house, — and exclaimed: “I too, senators, stand as your 
suppliant, asking only for bare justice. Let it be not in the 
power of Kritias to strike out me or any other man whom he 
chooses ; let my sentence as well as yours be passed according to 
the law which these Thirty have themselves prepared. I know 
but too well, that this altar will be of no avail to me as a defence; 
but I shall at least make it plain, that these men are as impious 
towards the gods as they are nefarious towards men. As for you, 
worthy senators, I wonder that you will not stand forward for. 
your own personal safety; since you must be well aware, that 
your own names may be struck out of the Three Thousand just 
as easily as mine.” 

But the senate remained passive and stupefied by fear, in spite 
of these moving words, which perhaps were not perfectly heard, 
since it could not be the design of Kritias to permit his enemy to 
speak a second time. It was probably while Theramenés was 
yet speaking, that the loud voice of the herald was heard, calling 
the Eleven to come forward and take him into custody. The 
Eleven advanced into the senate, headed by their brutal chief 
Satyrus, and followed by their usual attendants. They went 
straight up to the altar, from whence Satyrus, aided by the attend- 
ants, dragged him by main force, while Kritias said to them: 
“We hand over to you this man Theramenés, condemned accord- 
ing to the law. Seize him, carry him off to prison, and there do 
the needful.” Upon this, Theramenés was dragged out of the 
senate-house and carried in custody through the market-place, 
exclaiming with a loud voice against the atrocious treatment 
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which he was suffering. “ Hold your tongue (said Satyrus to him), 
or you will suffer for it.” “ And if I do hold my tongue (replied 
Theramenés), shall not 1 suffer for it also ?” 

He was conveyed to prison, where the usual draught of 
hemlock was speedily administered. After he had swallowed it, 
there remained a drop at the bottom of the cup, which he jerked 
out on the floor (according to the playful convivial practice called 
the Kottabus, which was supposed to furnish an omen by its 
sound in falling, and after which the person who had just drank 
handed the goblet to the guest whose turn came next) : “ Let this 
(said he) be for the gentle Kritias.”! 

The scene just described, which ended in the execution of 
Theramenés, is one of the most striking and tragical in ancient 
history; in spite of the bald and meagre way in which it is 
recounted by Xenophon, who has thrown all the interest into the 
two speeches. ‘The atrocious injustice by which Theramenés | 
perished, as well as the courage and self-possession which he 
displayed at the moment of danger, and his cheerfulness even in 
the prison, not inferior to that of Sokratés three years afterwards, 
naturally enlist the warmest sympathies of the reader in his 
favor, and have tended to exalt the positive estimation of his 
character. During the years immediately succeeding the restora- 
tion of the democracy,” he was extolled and pitied as one of the 
first martyrs to oligarchical violence: later authors went so far 
as to number him among the chosen pupils of Sokratés.3 But 


1 Xenoph. Hellen ii, 3, 56. 

2 See Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 66. 

3 Diodor. xiy, 5. Diodorus tells us that Sokratés and two of his friends 
were the only persons who stood forward to protect Theramenés, when 
Satyrus was dragging him from the altar. Plutarch (Vit. x, Orat. p. 836) 
ascribes the same act of generous forwardness to Jsokratés. There is no 
good ground for believing it, either of one or of the other. None but sen- 
ators were present; and as this senate had been chosen by the Thirty, it is 
not likely that either Sokratés or Isokratés were among its members. If 
Sokratés had been a member of it, the fact would have been noticed and 
brought out in connection with his subsequent trial. 

The manner in which Plutarch (Consolat. ad Apollon. c. 6, p. 105) states 
the death of Theramenés, that he was “tortured to death” by the Thirty, 
is an instance of his loose speaking. 

Compare Cicero about the death of Theramenés (Tuscul. Disp. i, 40, 96). 
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though Theramenés here became the victim of a much worse 
man than himself, it will not for that reason be proper to accord 
to him our admiration, which his own conduct will not at all 
be found to deserve. The reproaches of Kritias against him, 
founded on his conduct during the previous conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred, were in the main well founded. After having 
been one of the foremost originators of that conspiracy, he 
deserted his comrades as soon as he saw that it was likely to fail ; 
and Kritias had doubtless present to his mind the fate of Anti- 
phon, who had been condemned and executed under the accusa- 
tion of Theramenés, together with a reasonable conviction that 
the latter would again turn against his colleagues in the same 
manner, if circumstances should encourage him to do so. Nor 
was Kritias wrong in denouncing the perfidy of Theramenés with 
regard to the generals after the battle of Arginuse, the death 
of whom he was partly instrumental in bringing about, though 
only as an auxiliary cause, and not with that extreme stretch of 
nefarious stratagem, which Xenophon and others have imputed 
to him. He was a selfish, cunning, and faithless man, — ready to 
enter into conspiracies, yet never foreseeing their consequences, 
—and breaking faith to the ruin of colleagues whom he had first 
encouraged, when he found them more consistent and thorough- 
going in crime than himself.! 

Such high-handed violence, by Kritias and the majority of the 
Thirty, — carried though, even against a member of their own 
Board, by intimidation of the senate, —left a feeling of disgust 
and dissension among their own partisans from which their 
power never recovered. Its immediate effect, however, was to 
render them, apparently, and in their own estimation, more 
powerful than ever. All open manifestation of dissent being now 
silenced, they proceeded to the uttermost limits of cruel and 
licentious tyranny. They made proclamation, that every one not 
included in the list of Three Thousand, should depart without the 





His admiration for the manner of death of Theramenés doubtless contrib- 
uted to make him rank that Athenian with Themistoklés and Periklés (De 
Orat. iii, 16, 59). 

1 The epithets applied by Aristophanés to Theramenés (Ran. 541-966) 
coincide pretty exactly with those in the speech just noticed, which Xeno- 
phon ascribes to Kritias against him. 
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walls, in order that they might be undisturbed masters within the 
city, a policy before resorted to by Periander of Corinth and 
other Grecian despots.! The numerous fugitives expelled by 
this order, distributed themselves partly in Peirzeus, partly in 
the various demes of Attica. Both in one and the other, how- 
ever, they were seized by order of the Thirty, and many of them 
put to death, in order that their substance and lands might be 
appropriated either by the Thirty themselves, or by some favored 
partisan.2 The denunciations of Batrachus, Auschylidés, and 
other delators, became more numerous than ever, in order to 
obtain the seizure and execution of their private enemies; and 
the oligarchy were willing to purchase any new adherent by thus 
gratifying his antipathies or his rapacity.2 The subsequent 
orators affirmed that more than fifteen hundred victims were 
put to death without trial by the Thirty ;4 on this numerical 
estimate little stress is to be laid, but the total was doubtless 
prodigious. It became more and more plain that no man was 
safe in Attica; so that Athenian emigrants, many in great poverty 
and destitution, were multiplied throughout the neighboring terri- 
tories, —in Megara, Thebes, Ordpus, Chalkis, Argos, etc.5 It 
was not everywhere that these distressed persons could obtain 
reception ; for the Lacedemonian government, at the instance of 
the Thirty, issued an edict prohibiting all the members of their 
confederacy from harboring fugitive Athenians; an edict which 
these cities generously disobeyed,® though probably the smaller 
Peloponnesian cities complied. Without doubt, this decree was 





' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 1 ; Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 97; Orat. 
Xxxi, cont. Philon. s. 8, 9 ; Herakleid. Pontic. c. 5; Diogen. Laert. i, 98. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. 1. c. Hyov 68 ék THv ywpiwr, iv’ adrot Ka? ol gidot Tove 
TobTwY aypod¢e Exorev’ gevydvTwv dé é¢ Tov Tletpaia, kad évtedSev moAAode 
dyovre¢ évérAnoav Méyapa kal O7nBac tGv droywpotvTwr. 

3 Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 49; Or. xxv, Democrat. Subvers. 
Apolog. s. 20; Or. xxvi, cont. Evandr. s. 23. 

* Zschinés, Fals. Legat. ¢. 24, p. 266, and cont. Ktesiph. ¢. 86, p. 455; 
Isokratés, Or. iv, Panegyr. s. 131; Or. vii, Areopag. s. 76. 

° Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,1; Diodor. xiv, 6; Lysias, Or. xxiv, s. 28; Or. 
Xxxi, cont. Philon. s. 10. 

° Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. sects. 98, 99: wavrayoev éxxnpurrouevoe: 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 99; Diodor. xiv, 6; Demosth. de Rhod. Libert. c. 10, 
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procured by Lysander, while his influence still continued unim- 
paired. 

But it was not only against the lives, properties, and liberties 
of Athenian citizens that the Thirty made war. They were not’ 
less solicitous to extinguish the intellectual force and education 
of the city; a project so perfectly in harmony both with the 
sentiment and practice of Sparta, that they counted on the 
support of their foreign allies. Among the ordinances which 
they promulgated was one, expressly forbidding every one! “to 
teach the art of words, if I may be allowed to translate literally 
the Greek expression, which bore a most comprehensive signifi- 
eation, and denoted every intentional communication of logical, 
rhetorical, or argumentative improvement, — of literary criticism 
and composition,— and of command over those political and 
moral topics which formed the ordinary. theme of discussion. 
Such was the species of instruction which Sokratés and other 
sophists, each in his own way, communicated to the Athenian 
youth. The great foreign sophists, not Athenian, such as 
Prodikus and Protagoras had been,—though perhaps neither 
of these two was now alive,— were doubtless no longer in the 
city, under the calamitous circumstances which had been weigh- 
ing upon every citizen since the defeat of AXgospotami. But 
there were abundance of native teachers, or sophists, inferior in 
merit to these distinguished names, yet still habitually employed, 
with more or less success, in communicating a species of instruc- 
tion held indispensable to every liberal Athenian. ‘The edict of 
the Thirty was in fact a general suppression of the higher class 





1 Xenoph. Memor. i, 2,31. Kail éy roi¢ vouorg éypawe, Adywr Téxvyy un 
diddckerv. — Isokratés, cont. Sophist. Or. xiii, s.12. r7jv maidevoty tH TOV 
Aoyov. 

Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 19) affirms that the Thirty oligarchs, during 
their rule, altered the position of the rostrum in the Pnyx, the place where 
the democratical public assemblies were held: the rostrum had before 
looked towards the sea, but they turned it so as to make it look towards 
the land, because the maritime service and the associations connected with 
it were the chief stimulants of democratical sentiment. This story has 
been often copied and reasserted, as if if were an undoubted fact; but 
M. Forchhammer (Topographie von Athen, p. 289, in Kieler, Philol. 
Studien. 1841) has shown it to be untrue and even absurd. 
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of teachers or professors, above the rank of the elementary 
teacher of letters, or grammatist. If such an edict could have 
been maintained in force for a generation, combined with the 
other mandates of the Thirty, the city out of which Sophoklés 
and Euripidés had just died, and in which Plato and Isokratés 
were in vigorous age, the former twenty-five, the latter twenty- 
nine, would have been degraded to the intellectual level of the 
meanest community in Greece. It was not uncommon for a 
Grecian despot to suppress all those assemblies wherein youths 
came together for the purpose of common training, either intel- 
lectual or gymnastic; as well as the public banquets and clubs, 
or associations, as being dangerous to his authority, and tending 
to elevation of courage, and to a consciousness of political rights 
among the citizens.1 

The enormities of the Thirty had provoked severe comments 
from the philosopher Sokratés, whose life was spent in conversa- 
tion on instructive subjects with those young men who sought his 
society, though he never took money from any pupil. These 
comments had been made known to Kritias and Chariklés, who 
sent for him, reminded him of the prohibitive law, and peremp- 
torily commanded him to abstain for the future from all conversa- 
tion with youths. Sokratés met this order by putting some ques- 
tions to those who gave it, in his usual style of puzzling scrutiny, 
destined to expose the vagueness of the terms; and to draw 
the line, or rather to show that no definite line could be drawn, 
between that which was permitted and that which was forbidden. 
But he soon perceived that his interrogations produced only a 
feeling of disgust and wrath, menacing to his own safety. The 
tyrants ended by repeating their interdict in yet more peremp- 
tory terms, and by giving Sokratés to understand, that they were 
not ignorant of the censures which he had cast upon them.? 

Though our evidence does not enable us to make out the pre- 
cise dates of these various oppressions of the Thirty, yet it seems 
probable that this prohibition of teaching must have been among 
their earlier enactments; at any rate, considerably anterior to 
the death of Theramenés, and the general expulsion out of ‘the 
walls of all except the privileged Three Thousand. ‘Their 


1 Aristot. Polit. v, 9, 2. 2 Xenoph. Memorab. i, 2, 33-39 
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dominion continued, without any armed opposition made to it, for 
about eight months from the capture of Athens by Lysander, that 
is, from about April to December 404 B.c. The measure of 
their iniquity then became full. They had accumulated against 
themselves, both in Attica and among the exiles in the circumja- 
cent territories, suffering and exasperated enemies, while they 
had lost the sympathy of Thebes, Megara, and Corinth, and were 
less heartily supported by Sparta. 

During these important eight months, the general feeling 
throughout Greece had become materially different both towards 
Athens and towards Sparta. At the moment when the long war 
was first brought to a close, fear, antipathy, and vengeance 
against Athens, had been the reigning sentiment, both among the 
confederates of Sparta and among the revolted members of the 
extinct Athenian empire; a sentiment which prevailed among 
them indeed to a greater degree than among the Spartans them- 
selves, who resisted it, and granted to Athens a capitulation at a 
time when many of their allies pressed for the harshest measures. 
To this resolution they were determined partly by the still remain- 
ing force of ancient sympathy ; partly by the odium which would 
have been sure to follow the act of expelling the Athenian popu- 
lation, however it might be talked of beforehand as a meet punish- 
ment; partly too by the policy of Lysander, who contemplated the 
keeping of Athens in the same dependence on Sparta and on him- 
self, and by the same means, as the other outlying cities in which 
he had planted his dekadarchies. 

So soon as Athens was humbled, deprived of her fleet and 
walled port, and rendered innocuous, the great bond of common 
fear which had held the allies to Sparta disappeared; and while 
the paramount antipathy on the part of those allies towards 
Athens gradually died away, a sentiment of jealousy and appre- 
hension of Sparta sprang up in its place, on the part of the 
leading states among them. For such a sentiment there was 
more than one reason. Lysander had brought home not only a 
large sum of money, but valuable spoils of other kinds, and 
many captive triremes, at the close of the war. As the success 
had been achieved by the joint exertions of all the allies, so the 
fruits of it belonged in equity to all of them jointly, not to Sparta 
alone. The Thebans and Corinthians preferred a formal claim to 
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be allowed to share; and if the other allies abstained from 
openly backing the demand, we may fairly presume that it was 
not from any different construction of the equity of the case, but 
from fear of offending Sparta. In the testimonial erected by 
Lysander at Delphi, commemorative of the triumph, he had 
included not only his own brazen statue, but that of each com- 
mander of the allied contingents; thus formally admitting the 
allies to share in the honorary results, and tacitly sanctioning 
their claim to the lucrative results also. Nevertheless, the 
demand made by the Thebans and Corinthians was not only 
repelled, but almost resented as an insult ; especially by Lysander, 
whose influence was at that moment almost omnipotent.! 

That the Lacedzemonians should have withheld from the allies a 
share in this money, demonstrates still more the great aseendency 
of Lysander; because there was a considerable party at Sparta 
itself, who protested altogether against the reception of so much 
gold and silver, as contrary to the ordinances of Lykurgus, and 
fatal to the peculiar morality of Sparta. An ancient Spartan, 
Skiraphidas, or Phlogidas, took the lead in calling for exclusive 
adherence to the old Spartan money, heavy iron, difficult to car- 
ry; nor was it without difficulty that Lysander and his friends 
obtained admission for the treasure into Sparta; under special 
proviso, that it should be for the exclusive purposes of the govern- 
ment, and that no private citizen should ever circulate gold or 
silver.2 The existence of such traditionary repugnance among 
the Spartans would have seemed likely to induce them to be just 
towards their allies, since an equitable distribution of the treasure 
would have gone far to remove the difficulty ; yet they neverthe- 
less kept it all. 





1 Justin (vi. 10) mentions the demand thus made and refused. Plutarch 
(Lysand. c. 27) states the demand as having been made by the Thebans 
alone, which I disbelieve. Xenophon, according to the general disorderly 
arrangement of facts in his Hellenika, does not mention the circumstance 
in its proper place, but alludes to it on a subsequent occasion as haying 
before occurred (Hellen. iii, 5,5). He also specifies by name no one but 
the Thebans as having actually made the demand; but.there is a subsequent 
passage; which shows" that not only the Gcirinthiemd, but other allies also, 
sympathized in it (iii, 5, 12). 

4 Plutarch, Lysand: c. 17; Plutarch, Institut Lacon. p. 239. 
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But besides this special offence given to the allies, tne conduct 
of Sparta in other ways showed that she intended to turn the 
victory to her own account. Lysander was at this moment all- 
powerful, playing his own game under the name of Sparta. His - 
position was far greater than that of the regent Pausanias had 
been after the victory of Platwa; and his talents for making use 
of the position incomparably superior. The magnitude of his 
successes, as well as the eminent ability which he had displayed, 
justified abundant eulogy ; but in his case, the eulogy was car- 
ried to the length of something like worship. Altars were erected 
to him; pans or hymns were composed in his honor; the Ephe- 
sians set up his statue in the temple of their goddess Artemis ; 
and the Samians not only erected a statue to him at Olympia, 
but even altered the name of their great festival, the Herza, to 
LysandriaA Several contemporary poets —Antilochus, Cheerilus, 
Nikératus, and Antimachus—devoted themselves to sing his 
glories and profit by his rewards. 

Such excess of flattery was calculated to turn the head even of 
the most virtuous Greek : with Lysander, it had the effect of sub- 
stituting, in place of that assumed smoothness of manner with 
which he began his command, an insulting harshness and arro- 
gance corresponding to the really unmeasured ambition which he 
cherished.2 His ambition prompted him to aggrandize Sparta 
separately, without any thought of her allies, in order to exercise 
dominion in her name. He had already established dekadarchies, 
or oligarchies of Ten, in many of the insular and Asiatic cities, 
and an oligarchy of Thirty in Athens; all composed of vehement 
partisans chosen by himself, dependent upon him for support, and 
devoted to his objects. ‘To the eye of an impartial observer in 
Greece, it seemed as if all these cities had been converted into 
dependencies of Sparta, and were intended to be held in that 
condition; under Spartan authority, exercised by and through 
Lysander. Instead of that general freedom which had been 


1 Pausan. vi, 3,6. The Samian oligarchical party owed their recent 
restoration to Lysander. 

2 Plutarch. Lysand. ¢. 18, 19. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 30. Oitw dé rpoywpoivtwv, Havoaviac 6 Bacidede 
{of Sparta), ¢ovjoac Avoavdpy ei Kateipyacpévoc TaiTa Gua pév evdokipy- 
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promised as an incentive to revolt against Athens, a Spartan em- 
pire had been constituted in place of the extinct Athenian, with a 
tribute, amounting to a thousand talents annually, intended to be 
assessed upon the component cities and islands.!_ Such at least 
was the scheme of Lysander, though it never reached complete 
execution. 

It is easy to see that under such a state of feeling on the part 
of the allies of Sparta, the enormities perpetrated by the Thirty 
at Athens and by the Lysandrian dekadarchies in the other cities, 
would be heard with sympathy for the sufferers, and without that 
strong anti-Athenian sentiment which had reigned a few months 
before. But what was of still greater importance, even at Sparta 
itself, opposition began to spring up against the measures and the 
person of Lysander. If the leading men at Sparta had felt jeal- 
ous even of Brasidas, who offended them only by unparalleled 
success and merit as a commander,? much more would the same 
feeling be aroused against Lysander, who displayed an overween- 
ing insolence, and was worshipped with an ostentatious flattery, 
not inferior to that of Pausanias after the battle of Platea. An- 
other Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax, was now king of Sparta, in 
conjunction with Agis. Upon him the feeling of jealousy against 
Lysander told with especial force, as it did afterwards upon Age- 
silaus, the successor of Agis; not unaccompanied probably with 
suspicion, which subsequent events justified, that Lysander was 
aiming at some interference with the regal privileges. Nor is it 
unfair to suppose that Pausanias was animated by motives more 
patriotic than mere jealousy, and that the rapacious cruelty, which 
everywhere dishonored the new oligarchies, both shocked his 
better feelings and inspired him with fears for the stability of the 
system. A farther circumstance which weakened the influence 





cot, Gua dé idiag ToLHooLtTO Tag ’AUHAVAC, meicac THY ’Eddpwr 
Tpeic, éSayer gpovpav. Fuveirovto dé kal of Siupayor navtec, TAHv Botwrdv 
kai KopivSiov. Ovror 0’ EAeyov pév bre ob vouilorev ebopKeiv dv orpatevoue- 
vo én’ ADnvaiovc, undév Tapaorovdoy ToLodvTag: ET paTTOV O& TadTa, 
6tte éyiyvockov Aakedatpoviovge BovaAopmévove THY TOY 
"ADnvatwrv yOpav oikeiav kal mLoTHY TolnoacSat. Com: 
pare also iii, 5, 12,13, respecting the sentiments entertained in Greece about 
the conduct of the Lacedzemonians. 
1 Diodor, xiv, 10-13. 2 Thucyd. iv 
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of Lysander at Sparta was the annual change of ephors, which 

took place about the end of September or beginning of October. 

Those ephors under whom his grand success and the capture of 

Athens had been consummated, and who had lent themselves en-' 
tirely to his views, passed out of office in September 404 B.c., 

and gave place to others more disposed to second Pausanias. 

I remarked, in the preceding chapter, how much more honor- 
able for Sparta, and how much less unfortunate for Athens and 
for the rest of Greece, the close of the Peloponnesian war would 
have been, if Kallikratidas had gained and survived the battle of 
Arginusz, so as to close it then, and to acquire for himself that 
personal ascendency which the victorious general was sure to 
exercise over the numerous rearrangements consequent on peace. 
We see how important the personal character of the general so 
placed was, when we follow the proceedings of Lysander during 
the year after the battle of A°gospotami. His personal views 
were the grand determining circumstance throughout Greece ; 
regulating both the measures of Sparta, and the fate of the con- 
quered cities. ‘Throughout the latter, rapacious and cruel oligar- 
chies were organized,—of Ten in most cities, but of Thirty in 
Athens, — all acting under the power and protection of Sparta, 
_ but in real subordination to his ambition. Because he happened 
to be under the influence of a selfish thirst for power, the meas- 
ures of Sparta were divested not merely of all Pan-Hellenic spirit, 
but even, to a great degree, of reference to her own confederates, 
and concentrated upon the acquisition of imperial preponder- 
ance for herself. Now if Kallikratidas had been the ascendent 
person at this critical juncture, not only such narrow and baneful 
impulses would have been comparatively inoperative, but the 
leading state would have been made to set the example of recom- 
mending, of organizing, and if necessary, of enforcing arrange- 
ments favorable to Pan-Hellenic brotherhood. Kallikratidas 
would not only have refused to lend himself to dekadarchies 
governing by his force and for his purposes, in the subordinate 
cities, but he would have discountenanced such conspiracies, 
wherever they tended to arise spontaneously. No ruffian like 
Kritias, no crafty schemer like Theramenés, would have reckoned 
upon his aid as they presumed upon the friendship of Lysander. 
Probably he would have left the government of each city to its 
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own natural tendencies, oligarchical or democratical ; interfering 
only in special cases of actual and pronounced necessity. Now 
the influence of an ascendent state, employed for such purposes, 
and emphatically discarding all private ends for the accomplish- 
ment of a stable Pan-Hellenic sentiment and fraternity ; employed 
too thus, at a moment when so many of the Greek towns were in 
the throes of reorganization, having to take up a new political 
course in reference to the altered circumstances, is an element of 
which the force could hardly have failed to be prodigious as well 
as beneficial. What degree of positive good might have been 
wrought, by a noble-minded victor under such special circum- 
stances, we cannot presume to affirm in detail. But it would 
have been no mean advantage, to have preserved Greece from 
beholding and feeling such enormous powers in the hands of a 
man like Lysander; through whose management the worst ten- 
dencies of an imperial city were studiously magnified by the exor- 
pitance of individual ambition. It was to him exclusively that 
the Thirty in Athens, and the dekadarchies elsewhere, owed both 
their existence and their means of oppression. 

It has been necessary thus to explain the general changes 
which had gone on in Greece and in Grecian feeling during the 
eight months sueceeding the capture of Athens in March 404 8.c., 
in order that we may understand the position of the Thirty oli- 
garchs, or Tyrants, at Athens, and of the Athenian population 
both in Attica and in exile, about the beginning of December in 
the same year, the period which we have now reached. We see 
how it was that Thebes, Corinth, and Megara, who in March had 
been the bitterest enemies of the Athenians, had now become 
alienated both from Sparta and from the Lysandrian Thirty, 
whom they viewed as viceroys of Athens for separate Spartan 
benefit. We see how the basis was thus laid of sympathy for the 
suffering exiles who fled from Attica; a feeling which the recital 
of the endless enormities perpetrated by Kritias and his colleagues 
inflamed every day more and more. We discern at the same time 
how the Thirty, while thus incurring enmity both in and out of 
Attica, were at the same time losing the hearty support of Sparta, 
from the decline of Lysander’s influence, and the growing oppo- 
sition of his rivals at home. 

In spite of formal prohibition from Sparta, obtained doubtless 
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under the influence of Lysander, the Athenian emigrants had 
obtained shelter in all the states bordering on Attica. It was from 
Beotia that they struck the first blow. ‘Thrasybulus, Anytus, - 
and Archinus, starting from Thebes with the sympathy of the 
Theban public, and with substantial aid from Ismenias and other 
wealthy citizens,— at the head of a small band of exiles stated va- 
riously at thirty, sixty, seventy, or somewhat above one hundred 
men,! — seized Phylé, a frontier fortress in the mountains north 
of Attica, lying on the direct road between Athens and Thebes. 
Probably it had no garrison ; for the Thirty, acting in the inter- 
est of Lacedemonian predominance, had dismantled all the out- 
lying fortresses in Attica ;2 so that Thrasybulus accomplished his 
purpose without resistance. The Thirty marched out from Athens 
to attack him, at the head of a powerful force, comprising the 
Lacedemonian hoplites who formed their guard, the Three Thou- 
sand privileged citizens, and all the knights, or horsemen. Prob- 
ably the small company of Thrasybulus was reinforced by fresh 
accessions of exiles, as soon as he was known to have occupied 
the fort. For by the time that the Thirty with their assailing 
force arrived, he was in condition to repel a vigorous assault 
made by the younger soldiers, with considerable loss to the 
aggressors. | ite 

Disappointed in this direct attack, the Thirty laid plans for 
blockading Phylé, where they knew that there was no stock of 
provisions. But hardly had their operations commenced, when 
a snow-storm fell, so abundant and violent, that they were forced 
to abandon their position and retire to Athens, leaving much 
of their baggage in the hands of the garrison at Phylé. In the 
language of Thrasybulus, this storm was characterized as provi- 
dential, since the weather had been very fine until the moment 
preceding, and simce it gave time to receive reinforcements which 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,2; Diodor. xiv, 32; Pausan. i, 29, 3; Lysias, Or. 
xiii, cont. Agorat. sect. 84; Justin, v, 9; Aschinés, cont. Ktesiphon, ce. 62, 
p- 437; Demosth. cont. Timokrat. c. 34, p. 742. Aischinés allots more than 
one hundred followers to the captors of Phylé. 

The sympathy which the Athenian exiles found at Thebes is attested in 
a fragment of Lysias, ap. Dionys. Hal. Jud. de Lysia, p. 594 (Fragm. 47, 
ed. Bekker). 

2 Lysias, Or. xii, cont Eratosth. sect. 41, p. 124. 
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made him seven hundred strong.! Though the weather was 
such that the Thirty did not choose to keep their main force in 
the neighborhood of Phylé, and perhaps the Three Thousand 
themselves were not sufficiently hearty in the cause to allow it, 
yet they sent their Lacedemonians and two tribes of Athenian 
horsemen to restrain the excursions of the garrison. This body 
Thrasybulus contrived to attack by surprise. Descending from 
Phylé by night, he halted within a quarter of a mile of their 
position until a little before daybreak, when the night-watch had 
just broken up,2 and when the grooms were making a noise 
in rubbing down the horses. Just at that moment, the hoplites 
from Phylé rushed upon them at a running pace, found every 
man unprepared, and some even in their beds, and dispersed 
them with scarcely any resistance. One hundred and twenty 
hoplites and a few horsemen were slain, while abundance of arms 
and stores were captured and carried back to Phylé in triumph. 
News of the defeat was speedily conveyed to the city, from 
whence the remaining horsemen immediately came forth to the 
rescue, but could do nothing more than protect the carrying off 
of the dead. 

This successful engagement sensibly changed the relative situ- 
ation of parties in Attica; encouraging the exiles as much as it 
depressed the Thirty. Even among the partisans of the latter 
at Athens, dissension began to arise; the minority which had 
sympathized with Theramenés, as well as that portion of the 
Three Thousand who were least compromised as accomplices in 
the recent enormities, began to waver so manifestly in thei 
allegiance, that Kritias and his colleagues felt some doubt of 
being able to maintain themselves in the city. They resolved tc 
secure Eleusis and the island of Salamis, as places of safety 
and resource in case of being compelled to.evacuate Athens. 
They accordingly went to Eleusis with a considerable number of 





' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 2, 5, 14. a 

* See an analogous case of a Lacedemonian army surprised by the 
Thebans at this dangerous hour, Xenoph. Hellen. vii, i, 16; compare 
Xenoph. Magistr. Equit. vii, 12. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 5, 7. Diodorus (xiv, 32, 83) represents the 
occasion of this battle somewhat differently. I follow the acrount of 
Xenophon. 
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the Athenian horsemen, under pretence of examining into the 
strength of the place and the number of its defenders, so as to 
determine what amount of farther garrison would be necessary.. 
All the Eleusinians disposed and qualified for armed service, 
were ordered to come in person and give in their names to the 
Thirty,! in a building having its postern opening on to the 
sea-beach; along which were posted the horsemen and the 
attendants from Athens. Each Eleusinian hoplite, after having 
presented himself and returned his name to the Thirty, was 
ordered to pass out through this exit, where each man succes- 
sively found himself in the power of the horsemen, and was 
fettered by the attendants. Lysimachus, the hipparch, or com- 
mander of the horsemen, was directed to convey all these prison- 
ers to Athens, and hand them over to the custody of the Eleven. 
Having thus seized and carried away from Eleusis every citizen 
whose sentiments or whose energy they suspected, and having 
deft a force of their own adherents in the place, the Thirty 
- returned to Athens. At the same time, it appears, a similar 
visit and seizure of prisoners was made by some. of them in 
Salamis. On the next day, they convoked at Athens all their 
Three Thousand privileged hoplites—together with all the 
remaining horsemen who had not been employed at Eleusis or 
Salamis—in the Odeon, half of which was occupied by the 
Lacedemonian garrison all under arms. “Gentlemen (said 
Kritias, addressing his countrymen), we keep up the government 
not less for your benefit than for our own. You must therefore 
share with us in the danger, as well as in the honor, of our 
position. Here are these Eleusinian prisoners awaiting sentence ; 
you must pass a vote condemning them all to death, in order that 
your hopes and fears may be identified with ours.” He then 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,8. Lapprehend that droypagecdac here refers to 
prospective military service; as in vi, 5, 29, and in Cyropeed. ii, 1, 18, 19. 
The words in the context, mooy¢ GvAaKHE TpOocdeHooLYTO, attest 
that such is the meaning; though the commentators, and Sturz in his 
Lexicon Xenophonteum, interpret differently. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 8. 

3 Both Lysias (Orat, xii, cont. Eratosth. s.53; Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. s. 
47) and Diodorus (xiv, 32) connect together these two similar proceedings 
at Eleusis and at Salamis. Xenophon mentions only the affair at Eleusis 
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pointed to a spot mmmediately before him and in his view, direct- 
ing each man to deposit upon it his pebble of condemnation 
visibly to every one. I have before remarked that at Athens, 
open voting was well known to be the same thing as voting under 
constraint ; there was no security for free and genuine suffrage 
except by making it secret as well as numerous. Kritias was 
obeyed, without reserve or exception; probably any dissentient 
would have been put to death on the spot. All the prisoners, 
seemingly three hundred in number,? were condemned by the 
same vote, and executed forthwith. 

Though this atrocity gave additional satisfaction and confidence 
to the most violent friends of Kritias, it probably alienated a 
greater number of others, and weakened the Thirty instead of 
strengthening them. It contributed in part, we can hardly 
doubt, to the bold and decisive resolution now taken by Thrasy- 
bulus, five days after his late success, of marching by night from 
Phylé to Peirzus.? His force, though somewhat increased, was 
still no more than one thousand men; altogether inadequate by 
itself to any considerable enterprise, had he not counted on 
positive support and junction from fresh comrades, together with 
a still greater amount of negative support from disgust or 
indifference towards the Thirty. He was indeed speedily joined 
by many sympathizing countrymen ; but few of them, since the 
general disarming manceuvre of the oligarchs, had heavy armor. 
Some had light shields and darts, but others were wholly 
unarmed, and could merely serve as throwers of stones.4 

Peirzeus was at this moment an open town, deprived of its 
fortifications as well as of those Long Walls which had so long 
connected it with Athens. It was however of large compass, and 
required an ampler force to defend it than Thrasybulus could 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii,4, 9. AeiSac dé te yapiov, é¢ TodTo ékéAevce Gave- 
pav dépety THY WHdov. Compare Lysias, Or. xiii, cont. Agorat. s. 
40, and Thucyd. iv, 74, about the conduct of the Megarian oligarchical 
leaders: kal robrwy rep? dvaykacavres Tov djpov WHdov davep dy dLeveyKerr, 
ete. 

* Lysias (Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 53) gives this number. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 10,13. jpépav réurrny, ete. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 12. 
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muster. Accordingly, when the Thirty marched out of Athens 
the next morning to attack him, with their full force of Athenian 
hoplites and horsemen, and with the Lacedemonian garrison 
besides, he in vain attempted to maintain against them the great 
earriage-road which led down to Peireus. He was compelled to 
concentrate his forces in Munychia, the easternmost portion of 
the aggregate called Peirzus, nearest to the bay of Phalérum, 
and comprising one of those three ports which had once sustained 
the naval power of Athens. Thrasybulus occupied the temple 
of Artemis Munychia, and the adjoining Bendideion, situated in 
the midst of Munychia, and accessible only by a street of steep 
ascent. In the rear of his hoplites, whose files were ten deep, 
were posted the darters and slingers: the ascent being so steep 
that these latter could cast their missiles over the heads of the 
hoplites in their front. Presently Kritias and the Thirty, having 
first mustered in the market-place of Peirzus, called the Hippo- 
damian agora, were seen approaching with their superior num- 
bers; mounting the hill in close array, with hoplites not less than 
fifty in depth. Thrasybulus, after an animated exhortation to 
his soldiers, in which he reminded them of the wrongs which 
they had to avenge, and dwelt upon the advantages of their 
position, which exposed the close ranks of the enemy to the 
destructive effect of missiles, and would force them to crouch 
under their shields so as to be unable to resist a charge with the 
spear in front, waited patiently until they came within distance, 
standing in the foremost rank with the prophet — habitually 
consulted before a battle —by his side. ‘The latter, a brave and 
devoted patriot, while promising victory, had exhorted his com- 
rades not to charge until some one on their own side should be 
slain or wounded: he at the same time predicted his own death 
in the conflict. When the troops of the Thirty advanced near 
enough in ascending the hill, the light-armed in the rear of 
Thrasybulus poured upon them a shower of darts over the heads 
of their own hoplites, with considerable effect. As they seemed 
to waver, seeking to cover themselves with their shields, and thus 
not seeing well before them, the prophet, himself seemingly in 
arms, set the example of rushing forward, was the first to close 
with the enemy, and perished in the onset. Thrasybulus with 
the main body of hoplites followed him, charged vigorously down 
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the hill, and after a smart resistance, drove them back in disorder, 
with the loss of seventy men. What was of still greater moment, 
Kritias and Hippomachus, who headed their troops on the left, 
were among the slain; together with Charmidés son of Glaukon, 
one of the ten oligarchs who had been placed to manage Peirzeus.1 

This great and important advantage left the troops of Thrasy- 
bulus in possession of seventy of the enemy’s dead, whom they 
stripped of their arms, but not of their clothing, in token of respect 
for fellow-countrymen.2 So disheartened, lukewarm, and dis- 
united were the hoplites of the Thirty, in spite of their great 
superiority of number, that they sent to solicit the usual truce for 
burying the dead. This was of course granted, and the two con- 
tending parties became intermingled with each other in the per- 
formance of the funeral duties. Amidst so impressive a scene, 
their common feelings as Athenians and fellow-countrymen were 
forcibly brought back, and many friendly observations were inter- 
changed among them. Kleokritus—herald of the mysts, or 
communicants in the Eleusinian mysteries, belonging to one of 
the most respected gentes in the state— was among the exiles. 
His voice was peculiarly loud, and the function which he held 
enabled him to obtain silence while he addressed to the citizens 
serving with the Thirty a touching and emphatic remonstrance: 
“ Why are you thus driving us into banishment, fellow-citizens ? 
Why are you seeking to kill us? We have never done you the 
least harm; we have partaken with you in religious rites and 
festivals; we haye been your companions in chorus, in school, 
and in army; we have braved a thousand dangers with you, by 
land and sea, in defence of our common safety and freedom. I 
adjure you by our common gods, paternal and maternal, by our 
common kindred and companionship, desist from thus wronging 
your country in obedience to these nefarious Thirty, who have 
slain as many citizens in eight months, for their own private gains, 
as the Peloponnesians in ten years of war. These are the men who 
have plunged us into wicked and odious war one against another, 
when we might live together in peace. Be assured that your slain 
in this battle have cost us as many tears as they have cost you.” 3 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 12, 20. 
? Xenoph. Hellen. 1i, 4,19; Cornel. Nepos, Thrasybul. c. 2. 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 22. 
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Such affecting appeals, proceeding from a man of respected 
station like Kleokritus, and doubtless from others also, began to 
work so sensibly on the minds of the citizens from Athens, that 
the Thirty were obliged to give orders for immediately returning, 
which Thrasybulus did not attempt to prevent, though it might 
have been in his power to doso.! But their ascendency had 
received a shock from which it never fully recovered. On the 
next day they appeared downcast and dispirited in the senate, 
which was itself thinly attended; while the privileged Three 
Thousand, marshalled in different companies on guard, were 
everywhere in discord and partial mutiny. Those among them 
who had been most compromised in the crimes of the Thirty, 
were strenuous in upholding the existing authority ; while such 
as had been less euilty protested against the continuance of such 
unholy war, and declared that the Thirty should not be permitted 
to bring Athens to utter ruin. And though the horsemen still 
continued steadfast partisans, resolutely opposing all accommoda- 
tion with the exiles,2? yet the Thirty were farther weakened by 
the death of Kritias, the ascendent and decisive head, and at the 
same time the most cruel and unprincipled among them; while 
that party, both in the senate and out of it, which had formerly 
adhered to Theramenés, now again raised its head. A public 
meeting among them was held, in which what may be called the 
opposition-party among the Thirty, that which had opposed the 
extreme enormities of Kritias, became predominant. It was 
determined to depose the Thirty, and to constitute a fresh oligar- 
chy of Ten, one from each tribe. But the members of the 
Thirty were individually reéligible ; so that two of them, Eratos- 
thenés and Pheidon, if not more, adherents of Theramenés and 
unfriendly to Kritias and Chariklés,4 with others of the same vein 
of sentiment, were chosen among the Ten. Chariklés and the 
more violent members, having thus lost their ascendency, no 
longer deemed themselves safe at Athens, but retired to Kleusis, 
which they had had the precaution to occupy beforehand. Prob- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 22; Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 55: of 
piv yap éx Wetpatéwc Kpeitrovg ovtec eLacav abrov¢ ameAVeiv, ete. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 24. 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 23. 

4 Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. sects. 55, 56: of doxobvrec elvat évav- 
ti@ratol XapikAet kai Kpcria cai tH TobT wy éralpeig, etc. 
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ably a number of their partisans, and the Lacedzemonian garrison 
also, retired thither along with them. 

The nomination of this new oligarchy of Ten was plainly a 
compromise, adopted by some from sincere disgust at the oligar- 
chical system, and desire to come to accommodation with the 
exiles ; by others, from a conviction that the only way of main- 
taining the oligarchical system, and repelling the exiles, was to 
constitute a new oligarchical Board, dismissing that which had 
become obnoxious. The latter was the purpose of the horsemen, 
the main upholders of the first Board as well as of the second; 
and such also was soon seen to be the policy of Eratosthenés and 
his colleagues. Instead of attempting to agree upon terms of 
accommodation with the exiles in Peirzus generally, they merely 
tried to corrupt separately Thrasybulus and the leaders, offering 
to admit ten of them to a share of the oligarchical power at 
Athens, provided they would betray their party. This offer 
having been indignantly refused, the war was again resumed 
between Athens and Peirzus, to the bitter disappointment, not 
less of the exiles than of that portion of the Athenians who had 
hoped better things from the new Board of Ten.1 

But the forces of oligarchy were seriously enfeebled at Athens,? 
as well by the secession of all the more violent spirits to Eleusis, 
as by the mistrust, discord, and disaffection which now reigned 
within the city. Far from being able to abuse power like their 
predecessors, the Ten did not even fully confide in their three 
thousand hoplites, but were obliged to take measures for the 
defence of the city in conjunction with the hipparch and the 
horsemen, who did double duty, — on horseback in the day-time, 
and as hoplites with their shields along the walls at night, for 
fear of surprise, — employing the Odeon as their head-quarters. 
The Ten sent envoys to Sparta to solicit farther aid; while the 
Thirty sent envoys thither also, from Eleusis, for the same pur- 
pose; both representing that the Athenian people had revolted 
from Sparta, and required farther force to reconquer them.? 


1'The facts which Ihave here set down, result from a comparison of 
Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. sects. 53, 59, 94: ®eidwr, alpeDete ipmae 
dvaAnagat kai katayayeiv. Diodor. xiv, 32; Justin, v, 9. 

2 Tsokratés, Or. xviii, cont. Kallimach. s. 25. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 24, 28. 
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Such foreign aid became daily more necessary to them, since 
the forces of Thrasybulus in Peirzeus grew stronger, before their 
eyes, in numbers, in arms, and in hope of success; exerting 
themselves, with successful energy, to procure additional arms 
and shields, though some of the shields, indeed, were no better 
than wood-work or wicker-work whitened over.! Many exiles 
flocked in to their aid, while others sent donations of money or 
arms: among the latter, the orator Lysias stood conspicuous, 
transmitting to Peireus a present of two hundred shields as well 
as two thousand drachms in money, and hiring besides three hun- 
dred fresh soldiers; while his friend Thrasydzus, the leader of 
the democratical interest at Elis, was induced to furnish a loan 
of two talents.2 Others also lent money; some Beeotians fur- 
nished two talents, and a person named Gelarchus contributed 
the large sum of five talents, repaid in after times by the people.? 
Proclamation was made by Thrasybulus, that all metics who 
would lend aid should be put on the footing of isotely, or equal 
payment of taxes with citizens, exempt from the metic-tax and 
other special burdens. Within a short time he had got togethera 
considerable force both in heavy-armed and light-armed, and even 
seventy horsemen; so that he was in condition to make excursions 
out of Peirzeus,and to collect wood and provisions. Nor did the Ten 
venture to make any aggressive movement out of Athens, except 
so far as to send out the horsemen, who slew or captured strag- 
glers from the force of Thrasybulus. Lysimachus the hipparch, 
the same who had commanded under the Thirty at the seizure of 
the Eleusinian citizens, having made prisoners some young Athe- 
nians, bringing in provisions from the country for the consumption 
of the troops in Peirzeus, put them to death, in spite of remon- 
strances from several even of his own men; for which cruelty 
Thrasybulus retaliated, by putting to death a horseman named 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 25. 

2 Plutarch, Vit. x, Orator. p. 835; Lysias, Or. xxxi, cont. Philon. sects, 
19-34. 

Lysias and his brother had carried on a manufactory of shields at 
Athens. The Thirty had plundered it; but some of the stock probably 
escaped. 

3 Demosth. cont. Leptin. c. 32, p. 502; Lysias cont. Nikomach. Or. xxx, 
Ss. 29. : 
VOL. VII. 12* 1800. 
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Kallistratus, made prisoner in one of their marches to the neigh- 
boring villages.1 

In the established civil war which now raged in Attica, Thra- 
sybulus and the exiles in Peirzeus had decidedly the advantage ; 
maintaining the offensive, while the Ten in Athens, and the 
remainder of the Thirty at Eleusis, were each thrown upon their 
defence. The division of the oligarchical force into these two 
sections doubtless weakened both, while the democrats in Peirzeus 
were hearty and united. Presently, however, the arrival of a 
Spartan auxiliary force altered the balance of parties. Lysander, 
whom the oligarchical envoys had expressly requested to be sent 
to them as general, prevailed with the ephors to grant their 
request. While he himself went to Eleusis and got together a 
Peloponnesian land-force, his brother Libys conducted a fleet of 
forty triremes to block up Peirzus, and one hundred talents were 
lent to the Athenian oligarchs out of the large sum recently 
brought from Asia into the Spartan treasury.2 

The arrival of Lysander brought the two sections of oligarchs 
in Attica again into cooperation, restrained the progress of 'Thra- 
sybulus, and even reduced Peirzus to great straits by preventing 
all entry of ships or stores. Nor could anything have prevented 
it from being reduced to surrender, if Lysander had been allowed 
free scope in his operations. But the general sentiment of 
Greece had by this time become disgusted with his ambitious 
policy, and with the oligarchies which he had everywhere set up 
as his instruments; a sentiment not without influence on the 
feelings of the leading Spartans, who, already jealous of his 
ascendency, were determined not to increase it farther by allow- 
ing him to conquer Attica a second time, in order to plant his 
own creatures as rulers at Athens. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 27. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 28; Diodor. xiv, 33; Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. 
Eratosth. s. 60. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 29. Oirw dé rpoywpotvtwr, Ilavoaviac 6 BactAede, 
gSovnoac Avoavopy, ei KaTElpyaopmévog TaiTa awa pev evdoKiunool, apa dé 
idiag moliootto Tac "AVHvac, Teicag THY ’Epopwr Tpeic, ayer Ppovpar. 

Diodor. xiv, 33. Havoaviag dé...... , odovav piv TH Avoadrvdpy, Vewpav 
6& THY ZrapTny adokoicay mapa Toi¢ “EAAHOL, etc. 

Plutarch, Lysand. e, 21. 
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Under the influence of these feelings, king Pausanias obtained 
the consent of three out of the five ephors to undertake himself 
an expedition into Attica, at the head of the forces of the con- 
federacy, for which he immediately issued proclamation. Opposed 
to the political tendencies of Lysander, he was somewhat inclined 
to sympathize with the democracy, not merely at Athens, but 
elsewhere also, as at Mantineia.!. It was probably understood 
that his intentions towards Athens were lenient and anti-Lysan- 
drian, so that the Peloponnesian allies obeyed the summons 
generally: yet the Beotians and Corinthians still declined, on 
the ground that Athens had done nothing to violate the late con- 
vention; a remarkable proof of the altered feelings of Greece 
during the last year, since, down to the period of that convention, 
these two states had been more bitterly hostile to Athens than 
any others in the confederacy. They suspected that even the 
expedition of Pausanias was projected with selfish Lacedzemonian 
views, to secure Attica as a separate dependency of Sparta, 
though detached from Lysander.? 

On approaching Athens, Pausanias, joined by Lysander and 
the forces already in Attica, encamped in the garden of the 
Academy, near the city gates. His sentiments were sufficiently 
known beforehand to offer encouragement; so that the vehement 
reaction against the atrocities of the Thirty, which the presence 
of Lysander had doubtless stifled, burst forth without delay. The 
surviving relatives of the victims slain beset him even at the 
Academy in his camp, with prayers for protection and cries of 
vengeance against the oligarchs. Among those victims, as I 
have already stated, were Nikératus the son, and Eukratés the 
brother, of Nikias who had perished at Syracuse, the friend and 
proxenus of Sparta at Athens. The orphan children, both of 
Nikératus and Eukratés, were taken to Pausanias by their rela- 
tive Diognétus, who implored his protection for them, recounting 
at the same time the unmerited execution of their respective 
fathers, and setting forth their family claims upon the justice of 
Sparta. This affecting incident, which has been specially made 
known to us,3 doubtless did not stand alone, among so many 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. v, 2, 3. ? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 30. 
3 Lysias, Or. xviii, De Bonis Nicie Frat. sects. 8-10. 
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families suffering from the same cause. Pausanias was furnished 
at once with ample grounds, not merely for repudiating the 
Thirty altogether, and sending back the presents which they 
tendered to him,! but even for refusing to identify himself unre- 
servedly with the new oligarchy of Ten which had risen upon 
their ruins. ‘The voice of complaint — now for the first time set 
free, with some hopes of redress — must have been violent and un- 
measured, after such a career as that of Kritias and his col- 
leagues ; while the fact was now fully manifested, which could 
not well have come forth into evidence before, that the persons 
despoiled and murdered had been chiefly opulent men, and very 
frequently even oligarchical men, not politicians of the former 
democracy. Both Pausanias, and the Lacedemonians along with 
him, on reaching Athens, must have been strongly affected by 
the facts which they learned, and by the loud cry for sympathy 
and redress which poured upon them. from the most innocent and 
respected families. The predisposition both of the king and the 
ephors against the policy of Lysander was materially strength- 
ened, as well as their inclination to bring about an accommoda- 
tion of parties, instead of upholding by foreign force an anti- 
popular Few. 

Such convictions would become farther confirmed as Pausanias 
saw and heard more of the real state of affairs. At first, he 
held a language decidedly adverse to Thrasybulus and the exiles, 
sending to them a herald, and requiring them to disband and go 
to their respective homes.2 The requisition not being obeyed, 
he made a faint attack upon Peireeus, which had no effect. Next 
day he marched down with two Lacedemonian more, or large 
military divisions, and three tribes of the Athenian horsemen, to 
reconnoitre the place, and see where a line of blockade could be 
drawn. Some light troops annoyed him, but his troops repulsed 





1 Lysias, ut sup. sects. 11, 12. 63ev Ilavoaviac jpgato ebvove sivar TO 
O7uo, Tapaderypa Toovmevoeg mpd¢ Tode GAAove AakEedaimoviove Tag HueTépac 
ovdopac THE TOV TPLAKOVTa TOVHpiag..., 

Oita 0 jArcoiueda, Kai rdor ded édokoduev Texovbévar, GoTe Tavoaviag 
Td wév Tapa Tov TplaKovta Sévia odx HUEAnCE AaBeiv, Ta OF Tap’ Huov 
édégaro. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 31. This seems the meaning of the phrase, 
amévat én Ta EavTOY; as we may see by s. 38. 
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them, and pursued them even as far as the theatre of Peirzus, 
where all the forces of Thrasybulus were mustered, heavy-armed, 
as well as light-armed. The Lacedemonians were here in a 
disadvantageous position, probably in the midst of houses and 
streets, so that all the light-armed of Thrasybulus were enabled 
to set upon them furiously from different sides, and drive them 
out again with loss, two of the Spartan polemarchs being here 
slain. Pausanias was obliged to retreat to a little eminence 
about half a mile off, where he mustered his whole force, and 
formed his hoplites into a very deep phalanx. Thrasybulus on 
his side was so encouraged by the recent success of his light- 
armed, that he ventured to bring out his heavy-armed, only eight 
deep, to an equal conflict on the open ground. But he was here 
completely worsted, and driven back into Peirzus with the loss 
of one hundred and fifty men; so that the Spartan king was able 
to retire to Athens after a victory, and a trophy erected to com- 
memorate it.! 

The issue of this battle was one extremely fortunate for Thra- 
sybulus and his comrades; since it left the honors of the day 
with Pausanias, so as to avoid provoking enmity or vengeance on 
his part, while it showed plainly that the conquest of Peireus, 
defended by so much courage and military efficiency, would be 
no easy matter. It disposed Pausanias still farther towards an 
accommodation ; strengthening also the force of that party in 
Athens which was favorable to the same object, and adverse to 
the Ten oligarchs. This opposition-party found decided favor 
with the Spartan king, as well as with the ephor Naukleidas, 
who was present along with him. Numbers of Athenians, even 
among those Three Thousand by whom the city was now exclu- 
sively occupied, came forward to deprecate farther war with 
Peirzus, and to entreat that Pausanias would settle the quarrel 
so as to leave them all at amity with Lacedemon. Xenophon, 
indeed, according to that narrow and partial spirit which per- 
vades his Hellenica, notices no sentiment in Pausanias except his 
jealousy of Lysander, and treats the opposition against the Ten 
at Athens as having been got up by his intrigues.2 But it seems 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 31-34. 
? Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,35. Aviory dé xat tode év 7H doret (Pausanias) 
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plain that this is not a correct account. Pausanias did not create 
the discord, but found it already existing, and had to choose 
which of the parties he would adopt. The Ten took up the 
oligarchical game after it had been thoroughly dishonored and 
ruined by the Thirty : they inspired no confidence, nor had they 
any hold upon the citizens in Athens, except in so far as these 
latter dreaded reactionary violence, in case Thrasybulus and his 
companions should reenter by force; accordingly, when Pau- 
sanias was there at the head of a force competent to prevent such 
dangerous reaction, the citizens at once manifested their disposi- 
tions against the Ten, and favorable to peace with Peirzeus. To 
second this pacific party was at once the easiest course for Pau- 
sanias to take, and the most likely to popularize Sparta in 
Greece; whereas, he would surely have entailed upon her still 
more bitter curses from without, not to mention the loss of men 
to herself, if he had employed the amount of force requisite to. 
uphold the Ten, and subdue Peireus. To all this we have to 
add his jealousy of Lysander, as an important predisposing 
motive, but only as auxiliary among many others. 

Under such a state of facts, it is not surprising to learn that 
Pausanias encouraged solicitations for peace from Thrasybulus 
and the exiles, and that he granted them a truce to enable them 
to send envoys to Sparta. Along with these envoys went Kephi- 
sophon and Melitus, sent for the same purpose of entreating peace, 
by the party opposed to the Ten at Athens, under the sanction 
both of Pausanias and of the accompanying ephors. On the other 
hand, the Ten, finding themselves discountenanced by Pausanias, 
sent envoys of their own to outbid the others. They tendered 
themselves, their walls, and their city, to be dealt with as the Lace- 
demonians chose ; requiring that Thrasybulus, if he pretended 
to be the friend of Sparta, should make the same unqualified sur- 
render of Peirzeus and Munychia. All the three sets of envoys 
were heard before the ephors remaining at Sparta and the Lace- 
dezemonian assembly ; who took the best resolution which the case 
admitted, to bring to pass an amicable settlement between Athens 
and Peirxus, and to leave the terms to be fixed by fifteen com- 
missioners, who were sent thither forthwith to sit in conjunction 
with Pausanias. This Board determined, that the exiles in Pei- 
reus should be readmitted to Athens, that an accommodation 
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should take place, and that no man should be molested for past 
acts, except the Thirty, the Eleven (who had been the instruments 
of all executions), and the Ten who had governed in Peirzus. 
But Eleusis was recognized as a government separate from 
Athens, and left, as it already was, in possession of the Thirty 
and their coadjutors, to serve as a refuge for all those who might 
feel their future safety compromised at Athens in consequence of 
their past conduct.! 

As soon as these terms were proclaimed, accepted, and sworn to 
by all parties, Pausanias with all the Lacedemonians evacuated 
Attica. Thrasybulus and the exiles marched up in solemn pro- 
cession from Peirzus to Athens. Their first act was to go up to 
the acropolis, now relieved from its Lacedemonian garrison, and 
there to offer sacrifice and thanksgiving. On descending from 
thence, a general assembly was held, in which— unanimously 
and without opposition, as it should seem — the democracy was 
restored. The government of the Ten, which could have no basis 
except the sword of the foreigner, disappeared as a matter of 
course ; but Thrasybulus, while he strenuously enforced upon his 
comrades from Peirzeus a full respect for the oaths which they had 
sworn, and an unreserved harmony with their newly acquired 
fellow-citizens, admonished the assembly emphatically as to the 
past events. ‘“ You city-men (he said), I advise you to take just 
measure of yourselves for the future; and to calculate fairly, 
what ground of superiority you have, so as to pretend to rule 
over us? Are you juster than we? Why the demos, though 
poorer than you, never at any time wronged you for purposes of 
plunder; while you, the wealthiest of all, have done many base 
deeds for the sake of gain. Since then you have no justice to 
boast of, are you superior to us on the score of courage? There 
cannot be a better trial, than the war which has just ended. 
Again, can you pretend to be superior in policy ? you, who, having 
a fortified city, an armed force, plenty of money, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians for your allies, have been overcome by men who had 
nothing of the kind to aid them? Can you boast of your hold 
over the Lacedemonians? Why, they have just handed you over, 
like a vicious dog with a clog tied to him, to the very demos 
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whom you have wronged, and are now gone out of the country. 
But you have no cause to be uneasy for the future. I adjure you, 
my friends from Peirzus, in no point to violate the oaths which 
we have just sworn. Show, in addition to your other glorious 
exploits, that you are honest and true to your engagements.” 1! 

The archons, the senate of Five Hundred, the public assembly, 
and the dikasteries, appear to have been now revived, as they had 
stood in the democracy prior to the capture of the city by Lysan- 
der. This important restoration seems to have taken place some 
time in the spring of 403 B.c., though we cannot exactly make out 
in what month. The first archon now drawn was Eukleidés, who 
gave his name to this memorable year; a year never afterwards 
forgotten by Athenians. 

Eleusis was at this time, and pursuant to the late convention, 
a city independent and separate from Athens, under the govern- 
ment of the Thirty, and comprising their warmest partisans. It 
was not likely that this separation would last; but the Thirty 
were themselves the parties to give cause for its termination. 
They were getting together a mercenary force at Eleusis, when 
the whole force of Athens was marched to forestall their designs. 
The generals at Eleusis came forth to demand a conference, but 
were seized and put to death ; the Thirty themselves, and a few 
of the most obnoxious individuals, fled out of Attica; while the 
rest of the Eleusinian occupants were persuaded by their friends 
from Athens to come to an equal and honorable accommodation. 
Again Eleusis became incorporated in the same community with 
Athens, oaths of mutual amnesty and harmony being sworn by 
every one.” 


We have now passed that short, but bitter and sanguinary 
interval, occupied by the Thirty, which succeeded so immediately 
upon the extinction of the empire and independence of Athens 
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as to leave no opportunity for pause or reflection. A few words 
respecting the rise and fall of that empire are now required, sum- 
ming up as it were the political moral of the events recorded in 
my last two volumes, between 477 and 405 B.c. 

I related, in the forty-fifth chapter, the steps by which Athens 
first acquired her empire, raised it to its maximum, including both 
maritime and inland dominion, then lost the inland portion of it; 
which loss was ratified by the Thirty Years Truce concluded 
with Sparta and the Peloponnesian confederacy in 445 B.c. Her 
maritime empire was based upon the confederacy of Delos, formed 
by the islands in the A‘gean and the towns on the seaboard im- 
mediately after the battles of Platea and Mykalé, for the purpose 
not merely of expelling the Persians from the gean, but of 
keeping them away permanently. To the accomplishment of this 
important object, Sparta was altogether inadequate ; nor would it 
ever have been accomplished, if Athens had not displayed a com- 
bination of military energy, naval discipline, power of organization, 
and honorable devotion to a great Pan-Hellenic purpose, such as 
had never been witnessed in Grecian history. 

The confederacy of Delos was formed by the free and spon- 
taneous association of many different towns, all alike indepen- 
dent; towns which met in synod and deliberated by equal vote, 
took by their majority resolutions binding upon all, and chose 
Athens as their chief to enforce these resolutions, as well as to 
superintend generally the war against the common enemy. But 
it was, from the beginning, a compact which permanently bound 
each individual state to the remainder. None had liberty either 
to recede, or to withhold the contingent imposed by authority of 
the common synod, or to take any separate step inconsistent with 
its obligations to the confederacy. No union less stringent than 
this could have prevented the renewal of Persian ascendency in 
the Augean. Seceding or disobedient states were thus treated as 
guilty of treason or revolt, which it was the duty of Athens, as 
chief, to repress. Her first repressions, against Naxos and other 
states, were undertaken in prosecution of this duty, in which if 
she had been wanting, the confederacy would have fallen to 
pieces, and the common enemy would have reappeared. 

Now the only way by which the confederacy was saved from 
falling to pieces, was by being transformed into an Athenian 
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empire. Such transformation, as Thucydidés plainly intimates,! 
did not arise from the ambition or deep-laid projects of Athens, 
but from the reluctance of the larger confederates to discharge 
the obligations imposed by the common synod, and from the 
unwarlike character of the confederates generally, which made 
them desirous to commute military service for money-payment, 
while Athens on her part was not less anxious to perform the 
service and obtain the money. By gradual and unforeseen 
stages, Athens thus passed from consulate to empire : in such man- 
ner that no one could point out the precise moment of time when 
the confederacy of Delos ceased, and when the empire began. 
Even the transfer of the common fund from Delos to Athens, 
which was the palpable manifestation of a change already 
realized, was not an act of high-handed injustice in the Athe- 
nians, but warranted by prudential views of the existing state of 
affairs, and even proposed by a leading member of the confed- 
eracy.2 

But the Athenian empire came to include (between 460-446 
B.C.) other cities, not parties to the confederacy of Delos. Athens 
had conquered her ancient enemy the island of A®gina, and had 
acquired. supremacy over Megara, Beeotia, Phocis, and Lokris, 
and Achaia in Peloponnesus. The Megarians joined her to 
escape the oppression of their neighbor Corinth: her influence 
over Beeotia was acquired by allying herself with a democratical 
party in the Beeotian cities, against Sparta, who had been actively 
interfering to sustain the opposite party and to renovate the 
ascendency of Thebes. Athens was, for the time, successful in 
all these enterprises; but if we follow the details, we shall not 
find her more open to reproach on the score of aggressive ten- 
dencies than Sparta or Corinth. Her empire was now at its max- 
imum; and had she been able to maintain it, or even to keep 
possession of the Megarid separately, which gave her the means 
of barring out all invasions from Peloponnesus,—the future 
course of Grecian history would have been materially altered. 
But her empire on land did not rest upon the same footing as her 
empire at sea. The exiles in Megara and Beeotia, etc., and the 
anti-Athenian party generally in those places, — combined with 
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the rashness of her general Tolmidés at Koroneia, — deprived 
her of all her land-dependencies near home, and even threatened 
her with the loss of Eubceea. The peace concluded in 445 B.c, 
left her with all her maritime and insular empire, including 
Eubeea, but with nothing more; while by the loss of Megara she 
was now open to invasion from Peloponnesus. 

On this footing she remained at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war fourteen years afterwards. I have shown that that 
war did not arise, as has been so often asserted, from aggressive 
or ambitious schemes on the part of Athens, but that, on the 
contrary, the aggression was all on the side of her enemies ; who 
were full of hopes that they could put her down with little delay; 
while she was not merely conservative and defensive, but even 
discouraged by the certainty of destructive invasion, and only 
dissuaded from. concessions, alike imprudent and inglorious, by 
the extraordinary influence and resolute wisdom of Periklés. 
That great man comprehended well both the conditions and the 
limits of Athenian empire. Athens was now understood, espec- 
ially since the revolt and reconquest of the powerful island of 
Samos in 440 3.c., by her subjects and enemies as well as by 
her own citizens, to be mistress of the sea. It was the care of 
Periklés to keep that belief within definite boundaries, and to 
prevent all waste of the force of the city in making new or 
distant acquisitions which could not be permanently maintained. 
But it was also his care to enforce upon his countrymen the lesson 
of maintaining their existing empire unimpaired, and shrinking 
from no effort requisite for that end. ‘Though their whole empire 
was now staked upon the chances of a perilous war, he did not 
hesitate to promise them success, provided that they adhered to 
this conservative policy. 

Following the events of the war, we shall find that Athens 
did adhere to it for the first seven years ; years of suffering and 
trial, from the destructive annual invasion, the yet more destruc- 
tive pestilence, and the revolt of Mityléné, but years which still 
left her empire unimpaired, and the promises of Periklés in fair 
chance of being realized. In the seventh year of the war 
occurred the unexpected victory at Sphakteria and the capture 
of the Lacedzemonian prisoners. This placed in the hands of the 
Athenians a capital advantage, imparting to them prodigious 
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confidence of future success, while their enemies were in a pro- 
portional degree disheartened. It was in this temper that they 
first departed from the conservative precept of Periklés, and 
attempted to recover (in 424 B.c.) both Megara and Beeotia. 
Had the great statesman been alive,! he might have turned this 
moment of superiority to better account, and might perhaps have 
contrived even to get possession of Megara—a point of un- 
speakable importance to Athens, since it protected her against 
invasion—in exchange for the Spartan captives. But the 
general feeling of confidence which then animated all parties at 
Athens, determined them in 424 B.c. to grasp at this and much 
more by force. They tried to reconquer both Megara and Beo- 
tia: in the former they failed, though succeeding so far as to 
capture Nisa; in the latter they not only failed, but suffered the 
disastrous defeat of Delium. 

It was in the autumn of that same year 424 B.c., too, that 
Brasidas broke into their empire in Thrace, and robbed them of 
Akanthus, Stageira, and some other towns, including their most 
precious possession, Amphipolis. Again, it seems that the Athe- 
nians, partly from the discouragement caused by the disaster at 
Delium, partly from the ascendency of Nikias and the peace 
party, departed from the conservative policy of Periklés; not by 
ambitious over-action, but by inaction, omitting to do all that 
might have been done to arrest the progress of Brasidas. We 
must, however, never forget that their capital loss, Amphipolis, 
was owing altogether to the improvidence of their officers, and 
could not have been obviated even by Periklés. 

But though that great man could not have prevented the loss, 
he would assuredly have deemed no efforts too great to recover 
it; and in this respect his policy was espoused by Kleon, in 
opposition to Nikias and the peace party. The latter thought it 
wise to make the truce for a year; which so utterly faiied of its 
effect, that Nikias was obliged, even in the midst of it, to conduct 
an armament to Palléné in order to preserve the empire against 
yet farther losses. Still, Nikias and his friends would hear of noth- 
ing but peace; and after the expedition of Kleon against Amphip- 
olis in the ensuing year, which failed partly through his mili- 
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tary incapacity, partly through the want of hearty concurrence 
in his political opponents, they concluded what is called the 
Peace of Nikias in the ensuing spring. In this, too, their calcu- 
lations are not less signally falsified than in .the previous truce: 
they stipulate that Amphipolis shall be restored, but it is as far 
from being restored as ever. To make the error still graver and 
more irreparable, Nikias, with the concurrence of Alkibiadés, 
contracts the alliance with Sparta a few months after the peace, 
and gives up the captives, the possession of whom being the 
only hold which Athens as yet had upon the Spartans. 

We thus have, during the four years succeeding the battle of 
Delium (424-420 B.c.), a series of departures from the conserva- 
tive policy of Periklés ; departures, not in the way of ambitious 
over-acquisition, but of languor and unwillingness to make efforts 
even for the recovery of capital losses. Those who see no 
defects in the foreign policy of the democracy except those of 
over-ambition and love of war, pursuant to the jest of Aristopha- 
nés, overlook altogether these opposite but serious blunders of 
Nikias and the peace party. 

Next comes the ascendency of Alkibiadés, leading to the 
two years’ campaign in Peloponnesus in conjunction with Elis, 
Argos, and Mantineia, and ending in the complete reéstablish- 
ment of Lacedzmonian supremacy. Here was a diversion of 
Athenian force from its legitimate purpose of preserving or rées- 
tablishing the empire, for inland projects which Periklés could 
never have approved. The island of Melos undoubtedly fell 
within his general conceptions of tenable empire for Athens. 
But we may regard it as certain that he would have recommend- 
ed no new projects, exposing Athens to the reproach of injustice, 
so long as the lost legitimate possessions in Thrace remained 
unconquered. 

We now come to the expedition against Syracuse. Down to 
that period, the empire of Athens, except the possessions in 
Thrace, remained undiminished, and her general power nearly as 
great as it had ever been since 445 s.c. That expedition was 
the one great and fatal departure from the Periklean policy, 
bringing upon Athens an amount of disaster from which she 
never recovered; and it was doubtless an error of over-ambi- 
tion. Acquisitions in Sicily, even if made, lay out of the condi- 
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tions of permanent empire for Athens; and however imposing 
the first effect of success might have been, they would only have 
disseminated her strength, multiplied her enemies, and weakened 
her in al) quarters. . But though the expedition itself was thus 
indisputably ill-advised, and therefore ought to count to the dis- 
credit of the public judgment at Athens, we are not to impute to 
that public an amount of blame in any way commensurate to the 
magnitude of the disaster, except in so far as they were guilty 
of unmeasured and unconquerable esteem for Nikias. Though 
Periklés would have strenuously opposed the project, yet he 
could not possibly have foreseen the enormous ruin in which it 
would end; nor could such ruin have been brought about by any 
man existing, save Nikias. Even when the people committed 
the aggravated imprudence of sending out the second expedition, 
Demosthenés doubtless assured them that he would speedily 
either take Syracuse or bring back both armaments, with a fair 
allowance for the losses inseparable from failure; and so he 
would have done, if the obstinacy of Nikias had permitted. In 
measuring therefore the extent of misjudgment fairly imputable 
to the Athenians for this ruinous undertaking, we must always 
recollect, that first the failure of the siege, next the ruin of the 
armament, did not arise from intrinsic difficulties in the case, but 
from the personal defects of the commander. 

After the Syracusan disaster, there is no longer any question 
about adhering to, or departing from, the Periklean policy. 
Athens is like Patroklus in the Lliad, after Apollo has stunned 
him by a blow on the back and loosened his armor. Nothing 
but the slackness of her enemies allowed her time for a partial 
recovery, so as to make increased heroism a substitute for 
impaired force, even against doubled and tripled difficulties. 
And the years of struggle which she now went through are 
among the most glorious events in her history. These years 
present many misfortunes, but no serious misjudgment, not to 
mention one peculiarly honorable moment, after the overthrow 
of the Four Hundred. I have in the two preceding chapters 
examined into the blame imputed to the Athenians for not 
accepting the overtures of peace after the battle of Kyzikus, and 
for dismissing Alkibiadés after the battle of Notium. On both 
points their conduct has been shown to be justifiable. And after 
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all, they were on the point of partially recovering themselves in 
408 B.c., when the unexpected advent of Cyrus set the seal to 
their destiny. 

The bloodshed after the recapture of Mityléné and Skioné, 
and still more that which succeeded the capture of Melos, are 
disgraceful to the humanity of Athens, and stand in pointed con- 
trast with the treatment of Samos when reconquered by Periklés. 
But they did not contribute sensibly to break down her power ; 
though, being recollected with aversion after other incidents were 
forgotten, they are alluded to in later times as if they had caused 
the fall of the empire.! 

Ihave thought it important to recall, in this short summary, 
the leading events of the seventy years preceding 405 B.c., in 
order that it may be understood to what degree Athens was 
politically or prudentially to blame for the great downfall which 
she then underwent. That downfall had one great cause — we 
may almost say, one single cause — the Sicilian expedition. The 
empire of Athens both was, and appeared to be, in exuberant 
strength when that expedition was sent forth; strength more 
than sufficient to bear up against all moderate faults or moderate 
misfortunes, such as no government ever long escapes. But the 
catastrophe of Syracuse was something overpassing in terrific 
calamity all Grecian experience and all power of foresight. It 
was like the Russian campaign of 1812 to the emperor Napoleon ; 
though by no means imputable, in an equal degree, to vice in the 
original project. No Grecian power could bear up against such 
a death-wound, and the prolonged struggle of Athens after it is 
not the least wonderful part of the whole war. 

Nothing in the political history of Greece is so remarkable as 
the Athenian empire; taking it as it stood in its completeness, 
from about 460-413 B.c., the date of the Syracusan catastrophe, 
or still more, from 460-424 B.c., the date when Brasidas made 
his conquests in Thrace. After the Syracusan catastrophe, the 
conditions of the empire were altogether changed; it was irre- 
trievably broken up, though Athens still continued an energetic 
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struggle to retain some of the fragments. But if we view it as 
it had stood before that event, during the period of its integrity, 
it is a sight marvellous to contemplate, and its working must be 
prenounced, in my judgment, to have been highly beneficial to 
the Grecian world. No Grecian state except Athens could have 
sufficed to organize such a system, or to hold in partial though 
regulated, continuous, and specific communion, so many little 
states, each animated with that force of political repulsion 
instinctive in the Grecian mind. This was a mighty task, 
worthy of Athens, and to which no state except Athens was 
competent. We have already seen in part, and we shall see 
still farther, how little qualified Sparta was to perform it, and 
we shall have occasion hereafter to notice a like fruitless essay 
on the part of Thebes. 

As in regard to the democracy of Athens generally, so in 
regard to her empire, it has been customary with historians to 
take notice of little except the bad side. But my conviction is, 
and I have shown grounds for it, in chap. xlvii, that the empire 
of Athens was not harsh and oppressive, as it is commonly 
depicted. Under the circumstances of her dominion, at a time 
when the whole transit and commerce of the /Xgean was under 
one maritime system, which excluded all irregular force; when 
Persian ships of war were kept out of the waters, and Persian 
tribute-officers away from the seaboard; when the disputes in- 
evitable among so many little communities could be peaceably 
redressed by the mutual right of application to the tribunals at 
Athens, and when these tribunals were also such as to present 
to sufferers a refuge against wrongs done even by individual 
citizens of Athens herself, to use the expression of the oligarchi- 
cal Phrynichus,! the condition of the maritime Greeks was 
materially better than it had been before, or than it will be seen 
to become afterwards. Her empire, if it did not inspire attach- 
ment, certainly provoked no antipathy, among the bulk of the 
citizens of the subject-communities, as is shown by the party- 
character of the revolts against her. If in her imperial charac- 
ter she exacted obedience, she also fulfilled duties and insured 
protection to a degree incomparably greater than was ever 
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realized by Sparta. And even if she had been ever so much 
disposed to cramp the free play of mind and purpose among her 
subjects, —a disposition which is no way proved,— the very 
circumstances of her own democracy, with its open antithesis of 
political parties, universal liberty of speech, and manifold indi- 
vidual energy, would do much to prevent the accomplishment of 
such an end, and would act as a stimulus to the dependent com- 
munities, even without her own intention. 

Without being insensible either to the faults or to the misdeeds 
of imperial Athens, I believe that her empire was a great com- 
parative benefit, and its extinction a great loss, to her own 
subjects. But still more do I believe it to have been a good, 
looked at with reference to Pan-Hellenic interests. Its main- 
tenance furnished the only possibility of keeping out foreign 
intervention, and leaving the destinies of Greece to depend upon 
native, spontaneous, untrammelled Grecian agencies. The down- 
fall of the Athenian empire is the signal for the arms and cor- 
ruption of Persia again to make themselves felt, and for the 
reénslavement of the Asiatic Greeks under her tribute-officers. 
What is still worse, it leaves the Grecian world in a state inca- 
pable of repelling any energetic foreign attack, and open to the 
overruling march of “ the man of Macedon,” half a century after- 
wards. For such was the natural tendency of the Grecian world 
to political non-integration or disintegration, that the rise of the 
Athenian empire, incorporating so many states into one system, 
is to be regarded as a most extraordinary accident. Nothing 
but the genius, energy, discipline, and democracy of Athens, 
could have brought it about ; nor even she, unless favored and 
pushed on by a very peculiar train of antecedent events. But 
having once got it, she might perfectly well have kept it; and, 
had she done so, the Hellenic world would have remained so 
organized as to be able to repel foreign intervention, either from 
Susa or from Pella. When we reflect how infinitely superior 
was the Hellenic mind to that of all surrounding nations and 
races; how completely its creative agency was stifled, as soon as 
it came under the Macedonian dictation ; and how much more it 
might perhaps have achieved, if it had enjoyed another century 
or half-century of freedom, under the stimulating headship of the 
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most progressive and most intellectual of all its separate com- 
munities, we shall look with double regret on the ruin of the 
Athenian empire, as accelerating, without remedy, the universal 
ruin of Grecian independence, political action, and mental 
grandeur. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOCRACY TO THE DEATH 
OF ALKIBIADES. 


Tue period intervening between the defeat of ASgospotami 
(October, 405 B.c.) and the reéstablishment of the democracy as 
sanctioned by the convention concluded with Pausanias, some 
time in the summer of 403 B.c., presents two years of cruel and 
multifarious suffering to Athens. For seven years before, 
indeed ever since the catastrophe at Syracuse, she had been 
struggling with hardships; contending against augmented hostile 
force, while her own means were cut down in every way; crip- 
pled at home by the garrison of Dekeleia; stripped to a great 
degree both of her tribute and her foreign trade, and beset by 
the snares of her own oligarchs. In spite of circumstances so 
adverse, she had maintained the fight with a resolution not less 
surprising than admirable; yet not without sinking more and 
more towards impoverishment and exhaustion. The defeat of 
Egospotami closed the war at once, and transferred her from 
her period of struggle to one of concluding agony. Nor is the 
last word by any means too strong for the reality. Of these two 
years, the first portion was marked by severe physical privation, 
passing by degrees into absolute famine, and accompanied by the 
intolerable sentiment of despair and helplessness against her 
enemies, after two generations of imperial grandeur, not without 
a strong chance of being finally consigned to ruin and individual 
slavery ; while the last portion comprised all the tyranny, mur- 
ders, robberies, and expulsions perpetrated by the Thirty, over- 
thrown only by heroic efforts of patriotism on the part of the 
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exiles; which a fortunate change of sentiment, on the part of 
Pausanias, and the leading members of the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy, ultimately crowned with success. 

After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to 
the Athenian population to regain possession of Athens and 
Attica, to exchange their domestic tyrants for a renovated demo- 
cratical government, and to see their foreign enemies not merely 
evacuate the country, but even bind themselves by treaty to 
future friendly dealing. In respect of power, indeed, Athens 
was but the shadow of her former self. She had no empire, no 
tribute, no fleet, no fortifications at Peirzeus, no long walls, not a 
single fortified place in Attica except the city itself. Of all 
these losses, however, the Athenians prebably made little 
account, at least at the first epoch of their reéstablishment; so 
intolerable was the pressure which they had just escaped, and 
so welcome the restitution of comfort, security, property, and 
independence, at home. The very excess of tyranny committed 
by the Thirty gave a peculiar zest to the recovery of the democ- 
racy. In their hands, the oligarchical principle, to borrow an 
expression from Mr. Burke,! “ had produced in fact, and instantly, 
the grossest of those evils with which it was pregnant in its 
nature ;” realizing the promise of that plain-spoken oligarchical 


1“T confess, gentlemen, that this appears to me as bad in the principle, 
and far worse in the consequences, than an universal suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act.......... Far from softening the features of such a 
principle, and thereby removing any part of the popular odium or natural 
terrors attending it, I should be sorry that anything framed in contradiction to 
the spirit of our constitution did not instantly produce, in fact, the grossest of the 
evils with which it was pregnant in its nature. It is by lying dormant a long 
time, or being at first very rarely exercised, that arbitrary power steals 
upon a people. On the next unconstitutional act, all the fashionable world 
will be ready to say: Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are vain ; 
you see how little of the misfortunes which you formerly foreboded is come 
to pass. Thus, by degrees, that artful softening of all arbitrary power, the 
alleged infrequency or narrow extent of its operation, will be received as a 
sort of aphorism; and Mr. Hume will not be singular in telling us that the 
felicity of mankind is no more disturbed by it, than by earthquakes or 
thunder, or the other more unusual accidents of nature.” (Burke, Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777: Burke’s Works, vol. iii, pp. 146-150, 
oct. edit.) 
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oath, which Aristotle mentions as having been taken in various 
oligarchical cities, to contrive as much evil as possible to the 
people.! So much the more complete was the reaction of sen- 
timent towards the antecedent democracy, even in the minds of 
those who had been before discontented with it. To all men, 
rich and poor, citizens and metics, the comparative excellence of 
the democracy, in respect of all the essentials of good govern- 
ment, was now manifest. With the exception of those who had 
identified themselves with the Thirty as partners, partisans, or 
instruments, there was scarcely any one who did not feel that his 
life and property had been far more secure under the former 
democracy, and would become so again if that democracy were 
revived.2 

It was the first measure of Thrasybulus and his companions, 
efter concluding the treaty with Pausanias, and thus reéntering 
the city, to exchange solemn oaths, of amnesty for the past, with 
those against whom they had just been at war. Similar oaths 
of amnesty were also exchanged with those in Eleusis, as soon 
as that town came into their power. The only persons excepted 
from this amnesty were the Thirty, the Eleven who had presided 
over the execution of all their atrocities, and the Ten who had 
governed in Peireus. Even these persons were not peremptorily 
banished: opportunity was offered to them to come in and take 
their trial of accountability (universal at Athens in the case of 
every magistrate on quitting office) ; so that, if acquitted, they 
would enjoy the benefit of the amnesty as well as all others.3 
We know that Eratosthenés, one of the Thirty, afterwards 
returned to Athens; since there remains a powerful harangue 
of Lysias, invoking justice against him as having brought to 
death Polemarchus, the brother of Lysias. Eratosthenés was 





1 Aristot. Polit, v, 7,19. Kal 7@ djum kaxdvove écouat, Kat Bovdevow 6, 
TL Gv EY@ KAKOV. 

The complimentary epitaph upon the Thirty, cited ir the Schcl. on 
ZEschinés, — praising them as having curbed, for a short time, the inso- 
lence of the accursed Demos of Athens, — is in the same spirit: see K. F. 
Hermann, Siaats-Alterthiimer der Griechen, s. 70, note 9. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 324. Kal dpav 7 ov rode dvdpag év xpovp oAiyye 
xpvooy dnodeigavtac THY éuTpootev TodTELar, ete. 

3 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 90. 
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one of the minority of the Thirty who sided generally with 
Theramenés, and opposed to a considerable degree the extreme 
violences of Kritias, although personally concerned in that 
seizure and execution of the rich metics which Theramenés had 
resisted, and which was one of the grossest misdeeds even of: 
that dark period. He and Pheidon, being among the Ten 
named to succeed the Thirty after the death of Kritias, when 
the remaining members of that deposed Board retired to Eleusis, 
had endeavored to maintain themselves as a new oligarely, car- 
rying on war at the same time against Eleusis and against the 
democratical exiles in Peireus. Failing in this, they had 
retired from the country, at the time when these exiles returned, 
and when the democracy was first reéstablished. But after a 
certain interval, the intense sentiments of the moment having 
somewhat subsided, they were encouraged by their friends to 
return, and came back to stand their trial of accountability. It 
was on that occasion that Lysias preferred his accusation against 
Eratosthenés, the result of which we do not know, though we 
see plainly, even from the accusatory speech, that the latter had 
powerful friends to stand by him, and that the dikasts manifested 
considerable reluctance to condemn.!_ We learn, moreover, from 
the same speech, that such was the detestation of the Thirty 
among several of the states surrounding Attica, as to cause 








1 All this may be collected from various passages of the Orat. xii, of 
' Lysias. Eratosthenés did not stand alone on his trial, but in conjunction 
with other colleagues; though of course, pursuant to the psephism of 
Kannonus, the vote of the dikasts would be taken about each separately : 
GAG Tapa Kpatoodévovg kat THv Tovtovi ovvapyovTwv diknv AauPavev.... 
Le arovor mév Tol¢ TpLaKxovTa éxtBovAedere, mapdvtac 0 abyTe* pyndé The 
TOXNC, ) TOUTOVE Tapédwke TH TOAEL, KaKLOV bpiv abroic BonInonTE (sects. 
80, 81): compare s. 36. 

The number of friends prepared to back the defence of Eratosthenés, 
and to obtain his acquittal, chiefly by representing that he had done the 
‘least mischief of all the Thirty ; that all that he had done had been under 
fear of his own life ; that he had been the partisan and supporter of Theram- 
enés, whose memory was at that time popular, may be seen in sections 
51, 56, 65, 87, 88, 91. 

There are evidences also of other accusations brought against the Thirty 
before the senate of Areopagus (Lysias, Or. xi, cont. Theomnest. A. s.31, 
Be sul2). 
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formal decrees for their expulsion, or for prohibiting their com- 
ing! The sons, even of such among the Thirty as did not 
return, were allowed to remain at Athens, and enjoy their rights 
of citizens, unmolested ;? a moderation rare in Grecian political 
warfare. 

The first public vote of the Athenians, after the conclusion of 
peace with Sparta and the return of the exiles, was to restore the 
former democracy purely and simply, to choose by lot the nine 
archons and the senate of Five Hundred, and to elect the gen- 
erals, all as before. It appears that this restoration of the pre- 
ceding constitution was partially opposed by a citizen named 
Phormisius, who, having served with Thrasybulus in Peirzus, 
now moved that the political franchise should for the future be 
restricted to the possessors of land in Attica. His proposition 
was understood to be supported by the Lacedemonians, and was 
recommended as calculated to make Athens march in better har- 
mony with them. It was presented as a compromise between 
oligarchy and democracy, excluding both the poorer freemen and 
those whose property lay either in movables or in land out of 
Attica; so that the aggregate number of the disfranchised would 
have been five thousand persons. Since Athens now had lost 
her fleet and maritime empire, and since the importance of 
Peirzeus was much curtailed not merely by these losses, but by 
demolition of its separate walls and of the long walls, Phormisius 
and others conceived the opportunity favorable for striking out 
the maritime and trading multitude from the roll of citizens. 
Many of these men must have been in easy and even opulent 
circumstances, but the bulk of them were poor; and Phormisius 
had of course at his command the usual arguments, by which it 
is attempted to prove that poor men have no business with politi- 
cal judgment or action. But the proposition was rejected; the 
orator Lysias being among its opponents, and composing a speech 
against it which was either spoken, or intended to be spoken, by 
some eminent citizen in the assembly.3 

Unfortunately, we have only a fragment of the speech remain- 





' Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 36. 
? Demosth. ady. Boeotum de Dote Matern. ¢. 6, p. 1018. 
* Dionys. Hal. Jud. de Lysid, c. 82, p. 526; Lysias, Orat. xxxiv, Bekk. 
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ing, wherein the proposition is justly criticized as mischievous 
and unseasonable, depriving Athens of a large portion of her 
legitimate strength, patriotism, and harmony, and even of sub- 
stantial men competent to serve as hoplites or horsemen, at a 
moment when she was barely rising from absolute prostration. 
Never, certainly, was the fallacy which connects political de- 
pravity or incapacity with a poor station, and political virtue or 
judgment with wealth, more conspicuously unmasked, than in 
reference to the recent experience of Athens. The remark of 
Thrasybulus was most true,! that a greater number of atrocities, 
both against person and against property, had been committed in 
a few months by the Thirty, and abetted by the class of horse- 
men, all rich men, than the poor majority of the Demos had 
sanctioned during two generations of democracy. Moreover, we 
know, on the authority of a witness unfriendly to the democracy, 
that the poor Athenian citizens, who served on shipboard and 
elsewhere, were exact in obedience to their commanders; while 
the richer citizens who served as hoplites and horsemen, and who 
laid claim to higher individual estimation, were far Tess orderly 
in the public service.2 

The motion of Phormisius being rejected, the antecedent 
democracy was restored without qualification, together with the 
ordinances of Drako, and the laws, measures, and weights of 
Solon. But on closer inspection, it was found that this latter 
part of the resolution was incompatible with the amnesty which 
had been just sworn. According to the laws of Solon and 
Drako, the perpetrators of enormities under the Thirty had ren- 
dered themselves guilty, and were open to trial. To escape this 
consequence, a second psephism or decree was passed, on the 
proposition of Tisamenus, to review the laws of Solon and Drako, 
and reénact them with such additions and amendments as might 
be deemed expedient. Five hundred citizens had been just 
chosen by the people as nomothetz, or law-makers, at the same 
time when the senate of Five hundred was taken by lot: out of 
these nomothetz, the senate now chose a select few, whose duty 
it was to consider all propositions for amendment or addition to 
the laws of the old democracy, and post them up for public 





' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 41. ? Xenoph. Memor. iii, 5, 19. 
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inspection before the statues of the eponymous heroes, within the 
month then running.! The senate, and the entire body of five 
hundred nomothetz, were then to be convened, in order that eacb 
might pass in review, separately, both the old laws and the new 
propositions ; the nomothete being previously sworn to decide 
righteously. While this discussion was going on, every private 
citizen had liberty to enter the senate, and to tender his opinion 
with reasons for or against any law. All the laws which should 
thus be approved, first by the senate, and afterwards by the nomo- 
theta, but no others, were to be handed to the magistrates, and 
inscribed on the walls of the portico called Pcekilé, for public 
notoriety, as the future regulators of the city. After the laws 
were promulgated by such public inscription, the senate of Areo- 
pagus was enjoined to take care that they should be duly observed 
and enforced by the magistrates. A provisional committee of 
twenty citizens was named, to be generally responsible for the 
city during the time occupied in this revision.? 

As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed 





1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 83. ‘Ozdcwv 0 dv xpoadén, (vouwrv) oide 
jpnmévot vopovétar bd THe BovAge avaypadovtec év cavioww 
éxtuSévtov Tpde Tode éxwvipouc, ckoTEiy TH Bovdopéry, kal wapadiddvTwor 
taic dpyaic év THde TH pri. Tole dé Tapadidouévove vomove doKimacaTa 
mpotepov 7 Bovay Kal of vopovérat of TevtaKkdctol, ove ot 
Onpotat cirovro, éredH Suwpdxacey. 

Putting together the two sentences in which the nomothete are here 
mentioned, Reiske and F. A. Wolf (Prolegom. ad Demosthen. cont. Leptin 
p- exxix), think that there were two classes of nomothetz ; one class chosen 
by the senate, the other by the people. This appears to me very improb- 
able. The persons chosen by the senate were invested with no final or 
decisive function whatever; they were simply chosen to consider what new 
propositions were fit to be submitted for discussion, and to provide that 
such propositions should be publicly made known. Now any persons 
simply invested with this character of a preliminary committee, would not, 
in my judgment, be called nomothetz. The reason why the persons here 
mentioned were so called, was, that they were a portion of the five hundred 
nomothetx, in whom the power of peremptory decision ultimately rested. 
A small committee would naturally be intrusted with this preliminary duty; 
and the members of that small committee were to be chosen by one of the 
bodies with whom ultimate decision rested, but chosen out of the other. 

2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sections 81-85. 
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in the peekilé, pursuant to the above decree, two concluding laws 
were enacted, which completed the purpose of the citizens. 

The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to act upon, or 
permit to be acted upon, any law not among those inscribed ; and 
declared that no psephism, either of the senate or of the people, 
should overrule any law.! It renewed also the old prohibition, 
dating from the days of Kleisthenés, and the first origin of the 
democracy, to enact a special law inflicting direct hardship upon 
any individual Athenian apart from the rest, unless by the votes 
of six thousand citizens voting secretly. 

The second of the two laws prescribed, that all the legal adju- 
dications and arbitrations which had been passed under the ante- 
cedent democracy should be held valid and unimpeached, but 
formally annulled all which had been passed under the Thirty. 
It farther provided, that the laws now revised and inscribed 
should only take effect from the archonship of Eukleidés ; that 
is, from the nomination of archons made after the recent return 
of Thrasybulus and renovation of the democracy.? 





1 Andokidés de Myster. s. 87. Wadicua d& pndév, unte Bovdfg uAre Ohuov 
(vouov) Kuplarepov sivat. 

It seems that the word véuov ought properly to be inserted here: see 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. c. 23, p. 649. 

Compare a similar use of the phrase, zydév kupiorepoy eivat, in Demos- 
then. cont. Lakrit. e. 9, p. 937. 

2 Andokidés de Myster. s. 87. We see (from Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 
c. 15, p. 718) that Andokidés has not cited the law fully. He has omitted 
the words, émoca 6’ éxi Tév TpLdxovta éExpaydn, 7) idia 7) Snpooia, dxvpa 
eivat, these words not having any material connection with the point at 
which he was aiming. Compare ischines cont. Timarch. c. 9, p. 25, Kal 
éoTw TavTa dkupa, Gorep TH ext TOV TpLGKOVTA, 7 TA TPO HvKAeidov, 7) et Tue 
GhAn TaTOTE TOLAdTH eyévEeTO TpOVEGHIid...... 

Tisamenus is probably the same person of whom Lysias speaks contempt- 
uously, Or. xxx, cont. Nikomach. s. 36. 

Meier (De Bonis Damnatorum, p. 71) thinks that there is a contradiction 
between the decree proposed by Tisamenus (Andok. de Myst. s. 83), and 
another decree proposed by Dioklés, cited in the Oration of Demosth. cont. 
Timokr. c.11, p. 713. But there isno real contradiction between the two, 
and the only semblance of contradiction that is to be found, arises from the 
fact that the law of Dioklés is not correctly given as it now stands. It 
ought to be read thus: — 

Acoxaje eize, Tode vouovs tode mpd Evxieidov resivrac ey dnunaeiatee 

13* 
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By these ever-memorable enactments, all acts done prior to the 
nomination of the archon Eukleidés and his colleagues, in the 
summer of 403 B.c., were excluded from serving as grounds for 
criminal process against any citizen. ‘To insure more fully that 
this should be carried into effect, a special clause was added to 
the oath taken annually by the senators, as well as to that taken 
by the Heliastic dikasts. The senators pledged themselves by 
oath not to receive any impeachment, or give effect to any arrest, 
founded on any fact prior to the archonship of Eukleidés, except- 
ing only against the Thirty, and the other individuals expressly 
shut out from the amnesty, and now in exile! To the oath 
annually taken by the Heliasts, also, was added the clause: “I 
will not remember past wrongs, nor will I abet any one else who 





Kal oot én’ Eixdeidov érédynoar, kai eioiv, dvayeypaypévol, [av Ebnire 
dov| Kupiovg eivar rode dé wer’ EvKAcidny tedévrac kai roAoirov Tudepévovg 
Kupioug eivat ard Tie Tuépag He Exaotoc éréSn, TARY-el TW TpooyéyparTat 
xpovog bvtiva det apyeww. “Emtypayar 08, Toic pév viv Ketwévoic, Tov 
yeampatéa THe BovaAtc, TpLakovTa HuEpOv* TO dé Aowrdy, b¢ Gv Tvyyavy ypap- 
Larevurv, MpooypageTw Tapaypyua TOV vouOY KipLoy eivar ard THe huspac Fe 
éTédy. xs 

The words dw’ Ei «A eid ov, which stand between brackets in the second 
line, are inserted on my own conjecture; and I venture to think that any 
one who will read the whole law through, and the comments of the orator 
upon it, will see that they are imperatively required to make the sense com- 
plete. The entire scope and purpose of the law is, to regulate clearly the 
time from which each law shall begin to be valid. 

As the first part of the law reads now, without these words, it has no 
pertinence, no bearing on the main purpose contemplated by Dioklés in the 
second part, nor on the reasonings of Demosthenés afterwards. It is easy 
to understand how the words dx’ Ev«Acidov should have dropped out, see- 
ing that éx’ EvxAeidov immediately precedes: another error has been in 
fact introduced, by putting dz’ EvxAcidov in the former case instead of 
é w Ev«deidov, which error has been corrected by various recent editors, on 
the authority of some MSS. 

The law of Dioklés, when properly read, fully harmonizes with that 
of Tisamenus. Meier wonders that there is no mention made of the 
doktuacia vouwv by the nomothetz, which is prescribed in the decree of 
Tisamenus. But it was not necessary to mention this expressly, since the 
words 6c0t eiclv avayeypaupévor presuppose the foregone doxiuacia. 

* Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 91. Kai ob déouat évdeEy odd? arayveynv 
Eveka TO MpoTEpov yeyevnuévor, TARY TOV bevydrTar. 
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shall remember them ; on the contrary,! I will give my vote pur- 
suant to the existing laws;” which laws proclaimed themselves 
as only taking effect from the archonship of Eukleidés. 

A still farther precaution was taken to bar all actions for 
redress or damages founded on acts done prior to the archonship 
of Eukleidés. On the motion of Archinus, the principal col- 
league of Thrasybulus at Phylé, a law was passed, granting 
leave to any defendant against whom such an action might be 
brought, to plead an exception in bar, or paragraphé, upon the 
special ground of the amnesty and the legal prescription con- 
nected with it. The legal effect of this paragraphé, or exceptional 
plea, in Attic procedure, was to increase both the chance of fail- 
ure, and the pecuniary liabilities in case of failure, on the part 
of the plaintiff; also, to better considerably the chances of the 
defendant. This enactment is said to have been moved by 
Archinus, on seeing that some persons were beginning to insti- 
tute actions at law, in spite of the amnesty; and for the better 
prevention of all such elaims.2 


? Andokid. de Mysteriis, s. 91. ka? ob prvyoikakjow, ovdé GAAw (sc. dAA@ 
pvnotkaxotytt) Teicouat, WHdcoduat dé KaTa TodE KEtmévovg VvomovE. 

This clause does not appear as part of the Heliastic oath given in 
Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 36, p.746. It was extremely significant and 
valuable for the few years immediately succeeding the renovation of the 
democracy. But its value was essentially temporary, and it was doubtless 
dropped within twenty or thirty years after the period to which it specially 
applied. 

® The Orat. xviii, of Isokratés, Paragraphé cont. Kallimachum, informs 
us on these points, especially sections 1-4. 

Kallimachus had entered an action against the client of Isokratés for 
ten thousand drachmez (sects. 15-17), charging him as an accomplice of 
Patroklés,— the king-archon under the Ten, who immediately succeeded 
the Thirty, prior to the return of the exiles, —in seizing and confiscating 
asum of money belonging to Kallimachus. The latter, in commencing 
this action, was under the necessity of paying the fees called prytaneia; a 
sum proportional to what was claimed, and amounting to thirty drachme, 
when the sum claimed was between one thousand and ten thousand drachme. 
Suppose that action had gone to trial directly, Kallimachus, if he lost his 
cause, would have to forfeit his prytaneia, but he would forfeit no more. 
Now according to the paragraphé permitted by the law of Archinus, the 
defendant is allowed to make oath that the action against him is founded 
upon a fact prior to the archonship of Eukleidés; and a cause is then 
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By these additional enactments, security was taken that the 
proceedings of the courts of justice should be in full conformity 
with the amnesty recently sworn, and that, neither directly nor 
indirectly, should any person be molested for wrongs done ante- 
rior to Eukleidés. And, in fact, the amnesty was faithfully 
observed: the reéntering exiles from Peirzeus, and the horsemen 
with other partisans of the Thirty in Athens, blended again 
together into one harmonious and equal democracy. 

Eight years prior to these incidents, we have seen the oligar- 
chical conspiracy of the Four Hundred for a moment success- 
ful, and afterwards overthrown; and we have had occasion to 
notice, in reference to that event, the wonderful absence of all 
reactionary violence on the part of the victorious people, at a 
moment of severe provocation for the past and extreme appre- 
hension for the future. We noticed that Thucydidés, no friend 
to the Athenian democracy, selected precisely that occasion — 
on which some manifestation of vindictive impulse might have 
been supposed likely and natural — to bestow the most unqual- 
ified eulogies on their moderate and gentle bearing. Had the 
historian ved to describe the reign of the Thirty and the 
restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt that his ex- 
pressions would have been still warmer and more emphatic in 
the same sense. Few events in history, either ancient or 
modern, are more astonishing than the behavior of the Athe- 
nian people, on recovering their democracy after the overthrow 
of the Thirty: and when we view it in conjunction with the like 
phenomenon after the deposition of the Four Hundred, we see 
that neither the one nor the other arose from peculiar caprice or 
accident of the moment; both depended upon permanent attri- 


tried first, upon that special issue, upon which the defendant is allowed to 
speak first, before the plaintiff. If the verdict, on this special issue, is 
given in favor of the defendant, the plaintiff is not only disabled from pro- 
ceeding further with his action, but is condemned besides to pay to the 
defendant the forfeit called epobely; that is, one-sixth part of the sum 
claimed. But if, on the contrary, the verdict on the special issue be in favor 
of the plaintiff, he is held entitled to proceed farther with his original action, 
and to receive besides at once, from the defendant, the like forfeit or epobely. 
Information on these regulations of procedure in the Attic dikasteries may 
be found in Meier and Schémann, Attischer Prozess, p. 647; Platne>, Pro- 
zess und Klagen, vol. i, pp. 156-162. “ 
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butes of the popular character. If we knew nothing else except 
the events of these two periods, we should be warranted in dis- 
missing, on that evidence alone, the string of contemptuous pred- 
icates, — giddy, irascible, jealous, unjust, greedy, etc., one or 
other of which Mr. Mitford so frequently pronounces, and insin- 
uates even when he does not pronounce them, respecting the 
Athenian people.!_ A people, whose habitual temper and moral- 
ity merited these epithets, could not have acted as the Athenians 
acted both after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty. Par- 
ticular acts may be found in their history which justify severe 
censure ; but as to the permanent elements of character, both 
moral and intellectual, no population in history has ever afforded 
stronger evidence than the Athenians on these two memorable 
occasions. 

If we follow the acts of the Thirty, we shall see that the 
horsemen and the privileged three thousand hoplites in the city 





* Wachsmuth — who admits into his work, with little or no criticism, 
everything which has ever been said against the Athenian people, and 
indeed against the Greeks generally — affirms, contrary to all eyidence and 
probability, that the amnesty was not really observed at Athens. (Wachsm. 
Hellen. Alterth. ch. ix, sect. 71, vol. ii, p. 267.) 

The simple and distinct words of Xenophon, coming as they do from the 
mouth of so very hostile a witness, are sufficient to refute him : ka? dudcavte¢ 
Spkove 7 LIV LH pvynoikakHjoecy, ETL Kal viv duod ye TodiTEvovTa., Kal ToT¢ 
6pKkotc éupéver 6 SHpoc, Hellen. ii, 4, 43). 

The passages to which Wachsmuth makes reference, do not in the least 
establish his point. Evenif actions at law or accusations had been brought, 
in violation of the amnesty, this would not prove that the people violated 
it; unless we also knew that the dikastery had affirmed those actions. But 
he does not refer to any actions or accusations preferred on any such 
ground. He only notices some cases in which, accusation being preferred 
on grounds subsequent to Eukleidés, the accuser makes allusion in his 
speech to other matters anterior to Eukleidés. Now every speaker before 
the Athenian dikastery thinks himself entitled to call up before the dikasts 
the whole past life of his opponent, in the way of analogous evidence going 
to attest the general character of the latter, good or bad. For example, 
the accuser of Sokratés mentions, as a point going to impeach the general 
character of Sokratés, that he had been the teacher of Kritias; while the 
philosopher, in his defence, alludes to his own resolution and virtue as pry- 
tanis in the assembly by which the generals were condemned after the battle 
of Arginuse. Both these allusions come out as evidences to general char- 
acter. 
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had made themselves partisans in every species of flagitious crime 
which could possibly be imagined to exasperate the feelings of 
the exiles. The latter, on returning, saw before them men who 
had handed in their relations to be put to death without trial, who 
had seized upon and enjoyed their property, who had expelled 
them all from the city, and a large portion of them even from 
Attica ; and who had held themselves in mastery not merely by 
the overthrow of the constitution, but also by inviting and sub- 
sidizing foreign guards. Such atrocities, conceived and ordered 
by the Thirty, had been executed by the aid, and for the joint 
benefit, as Kritias justly remarked,! of those occupants of the 
city whom the exiles found on returning. Now Thrasybulus, 
Anytus, and the rest of these exiles, saw their property all pil- 
laged and appropriated by others during the few months of their 
absence: we may presume that their lands — which had proba- 
bly not been sold, but granted to individual members or partisans 
of the Thirty ?— were restored to them ; but the movable prop- 
erty could not be reclaimed, and the losses to which they 
remained subject were prodigious. The men who had caused 
and profited by these losses3— often with great brutality towards 
the wives and families of the exiles, as we know by the case of 


ee. Liban ia Le ib ne he 2 a ea ae a eS EF 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 9. 


2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,1. 7yov d& é« rév ywpiwy (of rprdxovra) iv abrot 
kal ol didot Tode TOUTWY dypove ExoLEV. 

3 Tsokratés cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii, sect. 30. 

OpachBovroc piv Kat *Avvtoc, uéytoTov piv dvvapevor Tov ev Ty TOAEL, 
TOAAGY O& arEcTEpHuEVOL YpnUaTwv, eiddTEc Oé TOdE droypaparvTac, buwe od 
ToAuGow avtoig dixac Aayyavety ovde pryjotkaketv, GA) ei Kal mepl TOV 
diAwv paanov érépav ddbvavtat dtarpatrecDat, GAN obv wept ye Tov ev Tai¢ 
ovuvdjKatc icov Eye Toig GAAoLc GELodatv. 

On the other hand, the young Alkibiadés (in the Orat. xvi, of Isokratés, 
De Bigis, sect. 56) is made to talk about othets recovering their property: 
TOV GAAwY Koutlouévwv Tac ovoiac. My statement in the text reconciles 
these two. The young Alkibiadés goes on to state that the people had 
passed a vote to grant compensation to him for the confiscation of his 
father’s property, but that the power of his enemies had disappointed him 
of it. We may well doubt whether such vote ever really passed. 

It appears, however, that Batrachus, one of the chief informers who 
brought in victims for the Thirty, thought it prudent to live afterwards out 
of Attica (Iuysias cont. Andokid. Or. vi, sect. 46), though he would have 
been legally protected by the amnesty. 
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the orator Lysias — were now at Athens, all individually well 
known to the sufferers. In like manner, the sons and brothers 
of Leon and the other victims of the Thirty, saw before them the 
very citizens by whose hands their innocent relatives had been 
consigned without trial to prison and execution.! The amount of 
wrong suffered had been infinitely greater than in the time of the 
Four Hundred, and the provocation, on every ground, publie and 
private, violent to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet with 
all this sting fresh in their bosoms, we find the victorious multi- 
tude, on the latter occasion as well as on the former, burying 
the past in an indiscriminate amnesty, and anxious only for 
the future harmonious march of the renovated and all-compre- 
hensive democracy. We see the sentiment of commonwealth 
in the Demos, twice contrasted with the sentiment of faction 
in an ascendent oligarchy ;? twice triumphant over the strongest 
counter-motives, over the most bitter recollections of wrongful 
murder and spoliation, over all that passionate rush of reactionary 
appetite which characterizes the moment of political restoration. 
“Bloody will be the reign of that king who comes back to 
his kingdom from exile,” says the Latin poet: bloody, indeed, 
had been the rule of Kritias and those oligarchs who had just 
come back from exile: “ Harsh is a Demos (observes /Eschylus) 
which has just got clear of misery.”3 But the Athenian Demos, 
on coming back from Peireus, exhibited the rare phenomenon of 
a restoration, after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the strong 
impulse of retaliation to a generous and deliberate regard for the 
future march of the commonwealth. Thucydidés remarks that 
the moderation of political antipathy which prevailed at Athens 
after the victory of the people over the Four Hundred, was the 
main cause which revived Athens from her great public depres- 








1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 94. MéAyto¢ 0’ ad obtoct dxjyayev ént 
Twv TplaKxovta Aéovra, Oc tueic Gravrec tore, kal avédavev éxetvoc axpitog 
....MéAnrov toivuv toi¢ matol toic Tod AéovtTog ovk éaTt Govov diOxety, 6Tt 
Toic vouore Set ypnodar ax’ EvxAcidov dpyovtog éret Ge ye ovK anhyayev, ob 
avrog avTlAéyet. 

2 Thueyd. vi, 39. djyov, Siuxav ovouacbar, dAryapxiav dé, wépoc. 

3 ZEschylus, Sept. ad Thebas, v, 1047. 

Tpayic ye wévrot Ojpnoc éxpvyOv Kaka. 
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sion and danger.!. Much more forcibly does this remark apply 
to the restoration after the Thirty, when the public condition of 
Athens was at the lowest depth of abasement, from which noth- 
ing could have rescued her except such exemplary wisdom and 
patriotism on the part of her victorious Demos. Nothing short 
of this could have enabled her to accomplish that partial resur- 
rection — into an independent and powerful single state, though 
shorn of her imperial power -— which will furnish material for 
the subsequent portion of our History. 

While we note the memorable resolution of the Athenian 
people to forget that which could not be remembered without 
ruin to the future march of the democracy, we must at the same 
time observe that which they took special pains to preserve from 
being forgotten. They formally recognized all the adjudged cases 
and all the rights of property as existing under the democracy 
anterior to the Thirty. “You pronounced, fellow-citizens (says 
Andokidés), that all the judicial verdicts and all the decisions of 
arbitrators passed under the democracy should remain valid, in 
order that there might be no abolition of debts, no reversal of 
private rights, but that every man might have the means of 
enforcing contracts due to him by others.”2 If the Athenian 
people had been animated by that avidity to despoil the rich, and 
that subjection to the passion of the moment, which Mr. Mitford 
imputes to them in so many chapters of his history, neither 
motive nor opportunity was now wanting for wholesale confisca- 
tion, of which the rich themselves, during the dominion of the 
Thirty, had set abundant example. The amnesty as to political 
wrong, and the indelible memory as to the rights of property, 
stand alike conspicuous as evidences of the real character of the 
Athenian Demos. 

If we wanted any farther proof of their capacity of taking the 
largest and soundest views on a difficult political situation, we 
should find it in another of their measures at this critical period. 





1 Thucyd. viii,.97. 

* Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 88. Td¢ wiv dixac, 6 dvdpec, kat rag 
dvaitac érougoate Kupiac elvat, brocat év SnuoKpatovmévn TH TbAEL éyévovTo, 
Srw¢ UATE Xpewv aroKoral elev wATe dikar Gvaexor yévowTo, GAAA Tov iar 
ovuBodaiov ai mpaserc elev, 
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The Ten who had succeeded to the oligarchical presidency of 
Athens after the death of Kritias and the expulsion of the Thirty, 
had borrowed from Sparta the sum of one hundred talents, for 
the express purpose of making war on the exiles in Peireus. 
After the peace, it was necessary that such sum should be repaid, 
and some persons proposed that recourse should be had to the 
property of those individuals and that party who had borrowed 
the money. The apparent equity of the proposition was doubtless 
felt with peculiar force at a time when the public treasury was in 
the extreme of poverty. But nevertheless both the democratical 
leaders and the people decidedly opposed it, resolving to recognize 
the debt as a public charge ; in which capacity it was afterwards 
liquidated, after some delay arising from an unsupplied treasury.! 

All that was required from the horsemen, or knights, who had. 
been active in the service of the Thirty, was that they should 
repay the sums which had been advanced to them by the latter 
as outfit. Such advance to the horsemen, subject to subsequent 
repayment, and seemingly distinct from the regular military pay, 
appears to have been a customary practice under the previous 
democracy ;2 but we may easily believe that the Thirty had car- 
ried it to an abusive excess, in their anxiety to enlist or stimulate 
partisans, when we recollect that they resorted to means more 
nefarious for the same end. There were of course great indi- 
vidual differences among these knights, as to the degree in which 
each had lent himself to the misdeeds of the oligarchy. Even the 
most guilty of them were not molested, and they were sent, four 





1 Tsokratés, Areopagit. Or. vii, sect. 77; Demosth. cont. Leptin. e. 5, 
p. 460. 

2 Lysias pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi, sects. 6-8. I accept substantially the 
explanation which Harpokration and Photius give of the word katdoracie, 
in spite of the objections taken to it by M. Boeckh, which appear to me not 
founded upon any adequate ground, J cannot but think that Reiske is right 
in distinguishing cataoraore from the pay, proFoc. , 

See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. ii, sect. 19, p. 250. In the 
Appendix to this work, which is not translated into English along with the 
work itself, he farther gives the Fragment of an inscription, which he con- 
siders to bear upon this resumption of katacraor¢g from the horsemen, or 
knights, after the Thirty. But the Fragment is so very imperfect, that 
nothing can be affirmed with any certainty concerning it: see the Staats- 
haush. der Athener, Appendix, vol. ii, pp. 207, 208 

VOL. VIII 20oc. 
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years afterwards, to serve with Agesilaus in Asia, at a time when 
the Lacedeemonians required from Athens a contingent of cavalry ;! 
the Demos being well pleased to be able to provide for them an 
honorable foreign service. But the general body of knights suf- 
fered so little disadvantage from the recollection of the Thirty, 
that many of them in after days became senators, generals, hip- 
parchs, and occupants of other considerable posts in the state.2 
Although the decree of Tisamenus—prescribing a revision of the 
laws without delay, and directing that the laws, when so revised, 
should be posted up for public view, to form the sole and exclu- 
sive guide of the dikasteries — had been passed immediately after 
the return from Peirzus and the confirmation of the amnesty, yet 
it appears that considerable delay took place before such enact- 
ment was carried into full effect. A person named Nikomachus 
was charged with the duty, and stands accused of having per- 
formed it tardily as well as corruptly. He, as well as Tisamenus,3 
was a scribe, or secretary ; under which name were included a 
class of paid officers, highly important in the detail of business 
at Athens, though seemingly men of low birth, and looked upon 
as filling a subordinate station, open to sneers from unfriendly 
orators. The boards, the magistrates, and the public bodies were 
so frequently changed at Athens, that the continuity of public 
business could only have been maintained by paid secretaries of 
this character, who devoted themselves constantly to the duty.4 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 1, 4. 

® Lysias, Or. xvi, pro Mantitheo, sects. 9,10; Lysias, cont. Evandr. Or. 
XXvi, sects. 21-25. 

We see from this latter oration (sect. 26) that Thrasybulus helped some 
of the chief persons, who had been in the city, and had resisted the return 
of the exiles, to get over the difficulties of the dokimasy, or examination 
into character, previously to being admitted to take possession of any office, 
to which a man had been either elected or drawn by lot, in after years. He 
spoke in favor of Evander, in order that the latter might be accepted 4s 
king-archon. 

* I presume confidently that Tisamenus the scribe, mentioned in Lysias 
cont. Nikomach. sect. 37, is the same person as Tisamenus named in An- 
dokidés de Mysteriis (sect. 83) as the proposer of the memorable psephism. 

* See M. Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, b. ii, c. 8, p.186, Eng. Tr., 
for a summary of all that is known respecting these ypaypareic, or secretaries. 

The expression in Lysias cont. Nikomach. sect. 38, 6rc ixoypaypatetoat 
ot« ears dig Tov aitov rH dpyq TH adTH, is correctly explained by M. Boeckh 
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Nikomachus had been named, during the democracy anterior 
to the Thirty, for the purpose of preparing a fair transcript, and 
of posting up afresh, probably in clearer characters, and in a place 
more convenient for public view, the old laws of Solon. We can 
well understand that the renovated democratical feeling, which 
burst out after the expulsion of the Four Hundred, and dictatéd 
the vehement psephism of Demophantus, might naturally also 
produce such a commission as this, for which Nikomachus, both 
as one of the public scribes, or secretaries, and as an able speaker,! 
was a suitable person. His accuser, for whom Lysias composed 
his thirtieth oration, now remaining, denounces him as having 
not only designedly lingered in the business, for the purpose of pro- 
longing the period of remuneration, but even as haying corruptly 
tampered with the old laws, by new interpolations, as well as by 
omissions. How far such charges may have been merited, we 
have no means of judging; but even assuming Nikomachus to 
have been both honest and diligent, he would find no small diffi- 
culty in properly discharging his duty of anagrapheus,? or 
“ writer-up” of all the old laws of Athens, from Solon downward. 
Both the phraseology of these old laws, and the alphabet in which 
they were written, were in many cases antiquated and obsolete ;3 
while there were doubtless also cases in which one law was at 
variance, wholly or partially, with another. Now such contradic- 
tions and archaisms would be likely to prove offensive, if set up 
in a fresh place, and with clean, new characters; while Nikoma- 
ehus had no authority to make the smallest alteration, and might 





as haying a very restricted meaning, and as only applying to two successive 
years. And I think we may doubt whether, in practice, it was rigidly ad- 
nered to; though it is possible to suppose that these secretaries alternated, 
among themselves, from one board or office to another. Their great useful- 
ness consisted in the fact that they were constantly in the service, and thus 
kept up the continuous march of the details. 

1 Lysias, Or. xxx, cont. Nikomach. sect. 32. 

? Lysias, Or. xxx, cont. Nikomach. sect.33. Wachsmuth calls him errone- 
ously antigrapheus instead of anagrapheus (Hellen. Alterth. vol. ii, ix, p. 269). 

It seems by Orat. vii, of Lysias (sects. 20, 36, 39) that Nikomachus was 
at enmity with various persons who employed Lysias as their logograph, or 
speech-writer. 

3 Lysias, Or. x, cont. Theomnest. A. sects. 16-20. 
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naturally therefore be tardy in a commission which did not 
promise much credit to him in its result. . 

These remarks tend to show that the necessity of a fresh collec- 
tion and publication, if we may use that word, of the laws, had been 
felt prior to the time of the Thirty. But such a project could 
hardly be realized without at the same time revising the laws, as 
a body, removing all flagrant contradictions, and rectifying what 
might glaringly displease the age, either in substance or in style. 
Now the psephism of Tisamenus, one of the first measures of the 
renewed democracy after the Thirty, both prescribed such revis- 
ion and set in motion a revising body ; but an additional decree 
was now proposed and carried by Archinus, relative to the alpha- 
bet in which the revised laws should be drawn up. The Ionic 
alphabet — that is, the full Greek alphabet of twenty-four letters, 
as now written and printed — had been in use at Athens univer- 
sally, for a considerable time, apparently for two generations ; 
but from tenacious adherence to ancient custom, the laws had still 
continued to be consigned to writir¢ in the old Attic alphabet of 
only sixteen or eighteen letters. It was now ordained that this 
scanty alphabet should be discontinued, and that the revised laws, 
as well as all future public acts, should be written up in the full 
Tonic alphabet.! ; 

Partly through this important reform, partly through the re- 
vising body, partly through the agency of Nikomachus, who was 
~ still continued as anagrapheus, the revision, inscription, and pub- 
lication of the laws in their new alphabet was at length completed. 
But it seems to have taken two years to perform, or at least two 
years elapsed before Nikomachus went through his trial of 
accountability.2. He appears to have made various new proposi- 
tions of his own, which were among those adopted by the 
nomothetz: for these his accuser attacks him, on the trial of 
accountability, as well as on the still graver allegation, of having 
corruptly falsified the decisions of that body; writing up what 


* See Taylor, Vit. Lysix, pp. 53,54; Franz, Element Epigrapiicé Gree. 
Introd. pp. 18-24. 

? Lysias cont. Nikom. sect. 8. His employment had lasted six years alto- 
gether: four years before the Thirty, two years after them, sect.7. Atleast, 
this seems the sense of the orator. 
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they 1 had not sanctioned, or pores that which they had 
sanctioned.! ced r 

The archonship of Eukleidés, socadane immediately to the 
anarchy, —as the archonship of Peniisaomas or the period of the 
Thirty, was denominated, — became thus a cardinal point or epoch 
in Athenian history. We cannot doubt that the laws came forth 
out of this revision considerably modified, though unhappily we 
possess no particulars on the subject. We learn that the political 
franchise was, on the proposition of Aristophon, so far restricted 
for the future, that no person could be a citizen by birth except 
the son of citizen-parents, on both sides ; whereas previously, it 
had been sufficient if the father alone was a citizen.2, The rhetor 
Lysias, by station a metic, had not only suffered great loss, narrowly 
escaping death from the Thirty, who actually pat to death his 
brother Polemarchus, but had contributed a large sum to assist 
the armed efforts of the exiles under Thrasybulus in Peirzus. 
As a reward and compensation for such antecedents, the latter 
proposed that the franchise of citizen should be conferred upon 
him ; but we are told that this decree, though adopted by the 
people, was afterwards indicted by Archinus as illegal or informal, 
and cancelled. Lysias, thus disappointed of the citizenship, passed 
the remainder of his life as an isoteles, or non-freeman on the best 
condition, exempt from the peculiar burdens upon the class of 
metics.3 

Such refusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, who 
had both acted and suffered in the cause of the democracy, when 
combined with the decree of Aristophon above noticed, implies 
a degree of augmented strictness which we can only partially 
explain. It was not merely the renewal of her democracy for 
which Athens had now to provide. She had also to accommodate 
her legislation and administration to her future march as an’ 





1 I presume this to be the sense of sect. 21 of the Oration of Lysias against 
him : ei uév vououg étidnv rept Tig dvaypadgye, etc.; also sects. 33-45 : mapa- 
Kadobmuev év TH Kpicet TYuwpetobat Tove THY buETEpay vouoTEciay agavilovTac, 
ete. * 

The tenor of the oration, however, is unfortunately obscure. 

? Tszeus, Or. viii, De Kiron. Sort. sect. 61; Demosthen. cont. £ubulid. c. 10, 
p. 1307. 

* Plutarch, Vit. x, Orat. (Lysias) p. 836; Taylor, Vit. Lysiz, p. 53. 
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isolated state, without empire or foreign dependencies. For this 
purpose, material changes must have been required: among 
others, we know that the Board of Hellenotamize — originally 
named for the collection and management of the tribute at Delos, 
but attracting to themselves gradually more extended functions, 
until they became ultimately, immediately before the Thirty, the 
general paymasters of the state — was discontinued, and such 
among its duties as did not pass away along with the loss of the 
foreign empire, were transferred to two new officers, the treasurer 
at war, and the manager of the theérikon, or religious festival-fund.! 
Respecting these two new departments, the latter of which especial- 
ly became so much extended as to comprise most of the disburse- 
ments of a peace-establishment, I shall speak more fully hereafter ; 
at present, I only notice them as manifestations of the large 
change in Athenian administration consequent upon the loss of 
the empire. There were doubtless many other changes arising 
from the same cause, though we do not know them in detail; 
and I incline to number among such the alteration above noticed 
respecting the right of citizenship. While the Athenian empire 
lasted, the citizens of Athens were spread over the Aigean in 
every sort of capacity, as settlers, merchants, navigators, soldiers, 
etc.; which must have tended materially to encourage intermar- 
riages between them and the women of other Grecian insular 
states. Indeed, we are even told that an express permission of 
connubium with Athenians was granted to the inhabitants of Eu- 
beea,? a fact, noticed by Lysias, of some moment in illustrating 
the tendency of the Athenian empire to multiply family ties be- 
tween Athens and the allied cities. Now, according to the law 
which prevailed before Eukleidés, the son of every such marriage 
was by birth an Athenian citizen, an arrangement at that time 
useful to Athens, as strengthening the bonds of her empire, and 
eminently useful in a larger point of view, among the causes of 
Pan-Hellenic sympathy. But when Athens was deprived both of 
her empire and her fleet, and confined within the limits of Attica, 








1 See respecting this change Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, ii, ape 180, 
seq., Eng. Tr. 

* Lysias, Fragm. Or.xxxiv, De non dissolyenda Republica, sect.3: a2Aa 
kat EvGoeiory éxcyauiav érrovobueva, ete. 
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there no longer remained any motive to continue such a regulation, 
so that the exclusive city-feeling, instinctive in the Grecian mind, 
again became predominant. Such is, perhaps, the explanation of 
the new restrictive law proposed by Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus and the gallant handful of exiles who had first 
seized Phylé, received no larger reward than one thousand 
drachmz for a common sacrifice and votive offering, together 
with wreaths of olive as a token of gratitude from their country- 
men.! ‘The debt which Athens owed to Thrasybulus was indeed 
such as could not be liquidated by money. ‘To his individual 
patriotism, in great degree, we may ascribe not only the restora- 
tion of the democracy, but its good behavior when restored. 
How different would have been the consequences of the restora- 
tion and the conduct of the people, had the event been brought 
about by a man like Alkibiadés, applying great abilities princi- 
pally to the furtherance of his own cupidity and power! 

At the restoration of the democracy, however, Alkibiadés was 
already no more. Shortly after the catastrophe at AXgospotami, 
he had sought shelter in the satrapy of Pharnabazus, no longer 
thinking himself safe from Lacedzemonian persecution in his 
forts on the Thracian Chersonese. He carried with him a good 
deal of property, though he left still more behind him, in these 
forts; how acquired, we do not know. But having crossed 
apparently to Asia by the Bosphorus, he was plundered by the 
Thracians in Bithynia, and incurred much loss before he could 
reach Pharnabazus in Phrygia. Renewing the tie of personal 
hospitality which he had contracted with Pharnabazus four years 
before,? he now solicited from the satrap a safe-conduct up to 
Susa. The Athenian envoys—whom Pharnabazus, after his 
former pacification with Alkibiadés in 408 B.c., had engaged. to 
escort to Susa, but had been compelled by the mandate of Cyrus 
to detain as prisoners — were just now released from their three 
years’ detention, and enabled to come down to the Propontis ;3 
and Alkibiadés, by whom this mission had originally been pro- 








? Zischinés, cont. Ktesiphon. c. 62, p. 437; Cornel. Nepos, Thrasybul. ec. 4. 
? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3,12. tv Te xowwdv dpkov wai idig ahAHAowg wioTetg 
érolodrto. 


3 Xenonh. Hellen. i, 4, 7. 
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jected, tried to prevail on the satrap to perform the promise 
which he had originally given, but had not been able to fulfil. 
The hopes of the sanguine exile, reverting back to the history of 
Themistoklés, led him to anticipate the same success at Susa as 
had fallen to the lot of the latter; nor was the design impracti- 
cable, to one whose ability was universally renowned, and who 
had already acted as minister to Tissaphernés. 

The court of Susa was at this time in a peculiare position. 
King Darius Nothus, having recently died, had been succeeded 
by his eldest son Artaxerxes Mnemon;! but the younger son 
Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for during his last illness, tried 
after the death of the latter to supplant Artaxerxes in the suc- 
cession, or at least was suspected of so trying. Being seized 
and about to be slain, the queen-mother Parysatis prevailed upon 
Artaxerxes to pardon him, and send him again down to his 
satrapy along the coast of Ionia, where he labored strenuously, 
though secretly, to acquire the means of dethroning his brother ; 
amemorable attempt, of which I shall speak more fully here- 
after. But his schemes, though carefully masked, did not escape 
the observation of Alkibiadés, who wished to make a merit of 
revealing them at Susa, and to become the instrument of defeat- 
ing them. He communicated his suspicions as well as his 
purpose to Pharnabazus ; whom he tried to awaken by alarm of 
danger to the empire, in order that he might thus get himself 
forwarded to Susa as informant and auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus was already jealous and unfriendly in spirit 
towards Lysander and the Lacedemonians, of which we shall 
soon see plain evidence, and perhaps towards Cyrus also, since 
such were the ‘habitual relations of neighboring satraps in the 
Persian empire. But the Lacedemonians and Cyrus were now 
all-powerful on the Asiatic coast, so that he probably did not 
dare to exasperate them, by identifying himself with a mission 
so hostile and an enemy so dangerous to both. Accordingly, he 
refused compliance with the request of Alkibiadés; granting him, 
nevertheless, permission to live in Phrygia, and even assigning 
to him a revenue. But the objects at which the exile was 
aiming soon became more or less fully divulged, to those against 


* Xenoph. Anab. i, 1; Diodor. xiii, 108. 
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whom they were intended. His restless character, enterprise, 
and capacity, were so well known as to raise exaggerated fears 
as well as exaggerated hopes. Not merely Cyrus, but the 
Lacedzmonians, closely allied with Cyrus, and the dekadarchies, 
whom Lysander had set up in the Asiatic Grecian cities, and 
who held their power only through Lacedzmonian support, all 
were uneasy at the prospect of seeing Alkibiadés again in action 
and command, amidst so many unsettled elements. Nor can we 
doubt that the exiles whom these dekadarchies had banished, 
and the disaffected citizens who remained at home under their 
government in fear of banishment or death, kept up correspond- 
ence with him, and looked to him as a probable liberator. 
Moreover, the Spartan king, Agis, still retained the same per- 
sonal antipathy against him, which had already some years before 
procured the order to be despatched, from Sparta to Asia, to 
assassinate him. Here are elements enough, of hostility, ven- 
geance, and apprehension, afloat against Alkibiadés, without 
believing the story of Plutarch, that Kritias and the Thirty sent 
to apprize Lysander that the oligarchy at Athens could not stand, 
so long as Alkibiadés was alive. The truth is, that though the 
Thirty had included him in the list of exiles,! they had much 
less to dread from his assaults or plots, in Attica, than the Lysan- 
drian dekadarchies in the cities of Asia. Moreover, his name 
was not popular even among the Athenian democrats, as will be 
shown hereafter, when we come to recount the trial of Sokratés. 
Probably, therefore, the alleged intervention of Kritias and the 
Thirty, to procure the murder of Alkibiadés, is a fiction of the 
subsequent encomiasts of the latter at Athens, in order to create 
for him claims to esteem as a friend and fellow-sufferer with the 
democracy. 

A special despatch, or skytalé, was sent out by the Spartan 
authorities to Lysander in Asia, enjoining him to procure that 
Alkibiadés should be put to death. Accordingly, Lysander com- 
municated this order to Pharnabazus, within whose satrapy 
Alkibiadés was residing, and requested that it might be put in 
execution. ‘The whole character of Pharnabazus shows that he 


' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,42; Isokrates, Or. xvi, De Bigis, s. 46. 
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would not perpetrate such a deed, towards a man with whom he 
had contracted ties of hospitality, without sincere reluctance and 
great pressure from without; especially as it would have been 
easy for him to connive underhand at the escape of the intended 
victim. We may therefore be sure that it was Cyrus, who, 
informed of the revelations contemplated by Alkibiadés, enforced 
the requisition of Lysander; and that the joint demand of the 
two was too formidable even to be evaded, much less openly 
disobeyed. Accordingly, Pharnabazus despatched his brother 
Mageus and his uncle Sisamithres with a band of armed men, 
to assassinate Alkibiadés in the Phrygian village where he was 
residing. These men, not daring to force their way into his 
house, surrounded it and set it on fire; but Alkibiadés, having 
contrived to extinguish the flames, rushed out upon his assailants 
with a dagger in his right hand, and a cloak wrapped round his 
left to serve as a shield. None of them dared to come near 
him; but they poured upon him showers of darts and arrows 
until he perished, undefended as he was either by shield or by 
armor. A female companion with whom he lived, 'Timandra, 
wrapped up his body in garments of her own, and performed 
towards it all the last affectionate solemnities.1 

Such was the deed which Cyrus and the Lacedemonians did 
not scruple to enjoin, nor the uncle and brother of a Persian 
satrap to execute, and by which this celebrated Athenian per- 
ished, before he had attained the age of fifty. Had he lived, we 
cannot doubt that he would again have played some conspicuous 
part,—for neither his temper nor his abilities would have 
allowed him to remain in the shade, — but whether to the advan- 
tage of Athens or not, is more questionable. Certain it is, that 
taking his life throughout, the good which he did to her bore no 





1T put together what seems to me the most probable account of the 
death of Alkibiadés from Plutarch, Alkib. c. 38, 39; Diodorus, xiy, 11 
(who cites Ephorus, compare Ephor. Fragm. 126, ed. Didot); Cornelius 
Nepos, Alkibiad. c.10; Justin, v, 8; Isokratés, Or. xvi, De Bigis, s. 50. 

There were evidently different stories, about the antecedent causes and 
circumstances, among which a selection must be made. The extreme 
perfidy ascribed by Ephorus to Pharnabazus appears to me not at all in 
the character of that satrap. 
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proportion to the far greater evil. Of the disastrous Sicilian 
expedition, he was more the cause than any other individual, 
though that enterprise cannot properly be said to have been 
caused by any individual, but rather to have emanated from a 
national impulse. Having first, as a counsellor, contributed more 
than any other man to plunge the Athenians into this imprudent 
adventure, he next, as an exile, contributed more than any other 
man, except Nikias, to turn that adventure into ruin, and the 
consequences of it into still greater ruin. Without him, Gylip- 
pus would not have been sent to Syracuse, Dekeleia would not 
have been fortified, Chios and Milétus would not have revolted, 
the oligarchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred would not have 
been originated. Nor can it be said that his first three years of 
political action as Athenian leader, in a speculation peculiarly 
his own, — the alliance with Argos, and the campaigns in Pelo- 
ponnesus, — proved in any way advantageous to his country. 
On the contrary, by playing an offensive game where he had 
hardly sufficient force for a defensive, he enabled the Lacedzmo- 
nians completely to recover their injured reputation and ascen- 
dency through the important victory of Mantineia. The period 
of his life really serviceable to his country, and really glorious 
to himself, was that of three years ending with his return to 
Athens in 407 B.c. The results of these three years of success 
were frustrated by the unexpected coming down of Cyrus as 
satrap: but, just at the moment when it behooved Alkibiadés to 
put forth a higher measure of excellence, in order to realize his 
own promises in the face of this new obstacle, at that critical 
moment we find him spoiled by the unexpected welcome which 
had recently greeted him at Athens, and falling miserably short 
even of the former merit whereby that welcome had been earned. 

If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his ends, 
and his means, there are few characters in Grecian history who 
present so little to esteem, whether we look at him as a public or 
as a private man. His ends are those of exorbitant ambition 
and vanity, his means rapacious as well as reckless, from his 
first dealing with Sparta and the Spartan envoys, down to the 
end of his career. The manceuvres whereby his political 
enemies first procured his exile were indeed base and guilty in 
a high degree; but we must recollect that if his enemies were 
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more numerous and violent than those of any other politician in 
Athens, the generating seed was sown by his own overweening 
insolence, and contempt of restraints, legal as well as social. 

On the other hand, he was never once defeated either by land 
or sea. In courage, in ability, in enterprise, in power of dealing 
with new men and new situations, he was never wanting; quali- 
ties, which, combined with his high birth, wealth, and personal 
accomplishments, sufficed to render him for the time the first 
man in every successive party which he espoused; Athenian, 
Spartan, or Persian; oligarchical or democratical. But to none 
of them did he ever inspire any lasting confidence; all succes- 
sively threw him off. On the whole, we shall find few men in 
whom eminent capacities for action and command are so 
thoroughly marred by an assemblage of bad moral qualities, 
as Alkibiadés.! 





1 Cornelius Nepos says (Alcib. ¢.11) of Alkibiadés: “ Hunc infamatum 
a plerisque tres gravissimi historici summis laudibus extulerunt: Thucy- 
dides, qui ejusdem eztatis fuit ; Theopompus, qui fuit post aliquando natus ; 
et Timzus: qui quidem duo maledicentissimi, nescio quo modo, in illo 
uno laudando conscierunt.” 

We have no means of appreciating what was said by Theopompus and 
Timeus. But as to Thucydidés, it is to be recollected that he extols only 
the capacity and warlike enterprise of Alkibiadés, nothing beyond; and he 
had good reason for doing so. His picture of the dispositions and conduct 
of Alkibiadés is the reverse of eulogy. 

The Oration xvi, of Isokratés, De Bigis, spoken by the son of Alki- 
biadés, goes into a labored panegyric of his father’s character, but is pro- 
digiously inaccurate, if we compare it with the facts stated in Threydidés 
and Xenophon. But he is justified in saying: oddéxore tot matpig Hyou- 
uévov Tporalov iuav ~otHCav of ToAEULOL (Ss, 23). 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE DRAMA.—RHETORIC AND DIALECTICS.— THE SOPHISTS. 


ReEsPectTinG the political history of Athens during the few 
years immediately succeeding the restoration of the democracy, 
we have unfortunately little or no information. But in the 
spring of 399 B.c., between three and four years after the begin- 
ning of the archonship of Eukleidés, an event happened of 
paramount interest to the intellectual public of Greece as well as 
to philosophy generally, the trial, condemnation, and execution 
of Sokratés. Before I recount that memorable incident, it will 
be proper to say a few words on the literary and philosophical 
character of the age in which it happened. Though literature 
and philosophy are now becoming separate departments in 
Greece, each exercises a marked influence on the other, and the 
state of dramatic literature will be seen to be one of the causes 
directly contributing to the fate of Sokratés. 

During the century of the Athenian democracy between 
Kleisthenés and Eukleidés, there had been produced a develop- 
ment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never paralleled 
before or afterwards. Auschylus, the creator of the tragic 
drama, or at least the first composer who rendered it illustrious, 
had been a combatant both at Marathon and Salamis; while 
Sophoklés and Euripidés, his two eminent followers, the former 
one of the generals of the Athenian armament against Samos in 
440 B.c., expired both of them only a year before the battle of 
/Egospotami, just in time to escape the bitter humiliation and 
suffering of that mournful pericd. Out of the once numerous 
compositions of these poets we possess only a few, yet sufticient 
to enable us to appreciate in some degree the grandeur of Athe- 
nian tragedy; and when we learn that they were frequently 
beaten, even with the best of their dramas now remaining, in 
fair competition for the prize against other poets whose names 
only have reached us, we are warranted in presuming that the - 
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best productions of these successful competitors, if not intrinsi- 
eally finer, could hardly have been inferior in merit to theirs.1 
The tragic drama belonged essentially to the festivals in honor 
of ‘the god Dionysus; being originally a chorus sung in his 
honor, to which were successively superadded, first, an Iambic 
monologue; next, a dialogue with two actors; lastly, a regular 
plot with three actors, and the chorus itself interwoven into the 
scene. Its subjects were from the beginning, and always con- 
tinued to be, persons either divine or heroic, above the level of 
historical life, and borrowed from what was called the mythical 
past: the Persz of Aschylus forms a splendid exception ; but 
the two analogous dramas of his contemporary, Phrynichus, the 
Pheenisse and the capture of Milétus, were not successful 
enough to invite subsequent tragedians to meddle with contem- 
porary events. To three serious dramas, or a trilogy, at first 
connected together by sequence of subject more or less loose, but 
afterwards unconnected and on distinct subjects, through an 
innovation introduced by Sophoklés, if not before, the tragic poet 
added a fourth or satyrical drama; the characters of which were 
satyrs, the companions of the god Dionysus, and other heroic or 
mythical persons exhibited in farce. He thus made up a total 
of four dramas, or a tetralogy, which he got up and brought 
forward to contend for the prize at the festival. The expense of 
training the chorus and actors was chiefly furnished by the 
chorégi, wealthy citizens, of whom one was named for ‘each of 
the ten tribes, and whose honor and vanity were greatly inter- 
ested in obtaining the prize. At first, these exhibitions took 
place on a temporary stage, with nothing but wooden supports 
and scaffolding ; but shortly after the year 500 B.c., on an occa- 
sion when the poets /lschylus and Pratinas were contending 
for the prize, this stage gave way during the ceremony, and 
lamentable mischief was the result. After that misfortune, a 
permanent theatre of stone was provided. To what extent the 





1 The Gidipus Tyrannus of Sophoklés was surpassed by the rival com- 
position of Philoklés. The Medea of Euripidés stood only third for the 
prize; Euphorion, son of /éschylus, being first, Sophoklés second. Yet 
these two tragedies are the masterpieces now remaining of Sophoklés and 
Euripidés. 
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project was realized before the invasion of Xerxes, we do not 
accurately know ; but after his destructive occupation of Athens, 
the theatre, if any existed previously, would have to be rebuilt 
or renovated along with other injured portions of the city. 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 
which followed the expulsion of Xerxes, that the theatre with its 
appurtenances attained full magnitude and elaboration, and Attic 
tragedy its maximum of excellence. Sophoklés gained his first 
victory over Aischylus in 468 B.c.: the first exhibition of Eu- 
ripidés was in 455 B.c. The names, though unhappily the names 
alone, of many other competitors have reached us: Philoklés, 
who gained the prize even over the C£dipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
klés ; Euphorion son of Aischylus, Xenoklés, and Nikomachus, all 
known to have triumphed over Euripidés; Neophron, Achzus, 
Jon, Agathon, and many more. The continuous stream of new 
tragedy, poured out year after year, was something new in the 
history of the Greek mind. If we could suppose all the ten tribes 
contending for the prize every year, there would be ten tetralogies 
—or sets of four dramas each, three tragedies and one satyrical 
farce — at the Dionysiac festival, and as many at the Lenzan. So 
great a number as sixty new tragedies composed every year,! is 


1 The careful examination of Welcker (Griech. Tragédie. vol. i, p.76) 
makes out the titles of eighty tragedies unquestionably belonging to Sopho- 
klés, over and above the satyrical dramas in his tetralogies. Welcker has 
considerably cut down the number admitted by previous authors, carried by 
Fabricius as high as one hundred and seventy-eight, and even, by Beeckh, 
as high as one hundred and nine ( Welcker, ut sup. p. 62). 

The number of dramas ascribed to Euripidés is sometimes ninety-two, 
sometimes seventy-five. Elmsley, in his remarks on the Argument to the 
Medea, p. 72, thinks that even the larger of these numbers is smaller than 
what Euripidés probably composed; since the poet continued composing 
for fifty years, from 455 to 405 B.c., and was likely during each year to have 
composed one, if not two, tetralogies ; if he could prevail upon the archon 
to grant him a chorus, that is, the opportunity of representing. The didas- 
kalies took no account of any except such as gained the first, second, or 
third prize. Welcker gives the titles, and an approximative guess at the 
contents, of fifty-one lost tragedies of the poet, besides the seventeen remain- 
ing (p. 443). 

Aristarchus the tragedian is affirmed by Suidas to haye composed seventy 
tragedies, of which only two gained the prize. As many as a hundred and 
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not to be thoucht of; yet we do not know what was the usual num- 
ber of competing tetralogies: it was at least three; since the 
first, second, and third are specified in the didaskalies, or theatrical 
records, and probably greater than three. It was rare to repeat 
the same drama a second time unless after considerable altera- 
tions; nor would it be creditable to the liberality of a chorégus 
to decline the full cost of getting up a new tetralogy. Without 
pretending to determine with numerical accuracy how many dra- 
mas were composed in each year, the general fact of unexampled 
abundance in the productions of the tragic muse is both authentic 
and interesting. 

Moreover, what is not less important to notice, all this abun- 
dance found its way to the minds of the great body of the citizens, 
not excepting even the poorest. For the theatre is said to have © 
accommodated thirty thousand persons :! here again it is unsafe 
to rely upon numerical accuracy, but we cannot doubt that it was 
sufficiently capacious to give to most of the citizens, poor as well 
as rich, ample opportunity of profiting by these beautiful compo- 
sitions. At first, the admission to the theatre was gratuitous ; 
but as the crowd of strangers as well as freemen, was found bot} 
excessive and disorderly, the system was adopted of asking a price, 
seemingly at the time when the permanent theatre was put in 
complete order after the destruction caused by Xerxes. The the- 
atre was let by contract to a manager, who engaged to defray, 
either in whole or part, the habitual cost incurred by the state in 
the representation, and who was allowed to sell tickets of admis- 
sion. At first, it appears that the price of tickets was not fixed, 
so that the poor citizens were overbid, and could not get places. 
Accordingly, Periklés introduced a new system, fixing the price 
of places at three oboli, or half a drachma, for the better, and one 
obolus for the less good. As there were two days of representa- 
tion, tickets covering both days were sold respectively for a 
drachma and two oboli. But in order that the poor citizens might 
be enabled to attend, two oboli were given out from the public 
treasure to each citizen—rich as well as poor, if they chose to 





twenty compositions are ascribed to Neophron, forty-four to Achzus, forty 
to Ion (Welcker, ib. p. 889). 
1 Plato, Symposion, c. 3, p. 175. 
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receive it — on the occasion of the festival. A poor man was thus 
furnished with the means of purchasing his place and going to the 
theatre without cost, on both days, if he chose; or, if he preferred 
it, he might go on one day only; or might even stay away alto- 
gether, and spend both the two oboli in any other manner. The 
higher price obtained for the better seats purchased by the richer 
citizens, is here to be set against the sum disbursed to the poorer ; 
but we have no data before us for striking the balance, nor can 
we. tell how the finances of the state were affected by it.1 

Such was the original theérikon, or festival-pay, introduced 
by Periklés at Athens ; a system of distributing the public money, 
gradually extended to other festivals in which there was no the- 
atrical representation, and which in later times reached a mis- 
chievous excess ; having begun at a time when Athens was full 
of money from foreign tribute, and continuing, with increased 
demand at a subsequent time, when she was comparatively poor 
and without extraneous resources. It is to be remembered that 
all these festivals were portions of the ancient religion, and that, 
according to the feelings of that time, cheerful and multitudinous 
assemblages were essential to the satisfaction of the god in whose 
honor the festival was celebrated. Such disbursements were a 
portion of the religious, even more than of the civil establishment. 
Of the abusive excess which they afterwards reached, however, 
I shall speak in a future volume: at present, I deal with the 
thedrikon only in its primitive function and effect, of enabling all 
Athenians indiscriminately to witness the representation of the 
tragedies. 

We cannot doubt that the effect of these compositions upon the 
public sympathies, as well as upon the public judgment and intel- 
ligence, must have been beneficial and moralizing in a high de- 
gree. ‘Though the subjects and persons are legendary, the rela- 
tions between them are all human and simple, exalted above the 





1 ¥or these particulars, see chiefly a learned and valuable compilation — 
G. C. Schneider, Das Attische Theater- Wesen, Weimar, 1835 —furnished with 
copious notes ; though I do not fully concur in all his details, and haye dif- 
fered from him on some points. I cannot think that more than two oboli 
were given to any one Citizen at the same festival ; at least, not until the 
distribution became extended, in times posterior to the Thirty; see M 
Schneider’s book, p.1/; also Notes, 29-196. 

VOL. VII. 14% Ploe. 
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level of humanity only in such measure as to present a stronger 
claim to the hearer’s admiration or pity. So powerful a body of 
poetical influence has probably never been brought to act upon 
the emotions of any other population ; and when we consider the 
extraordinary beauty of these immortal compositions, which first 
stamped tragedy as a separate department of poetry, and gave to 
it a dignity never since reached, we shall be satisfied that the 
tastes, the sentiments, and the intellectual standard, of the Athe- 
nian multitude, must have been sensibly improved and exalted 
by such lessons. The reception of such pleasures through the 
eye and the ear, as well as amidst a sympathizing crowd, was a 
fact of no small importance in the mental history of Athens. It 
contributed to exalt their imagination, like the grand edifices and 
ornaments added during the same period to their acropolis. Like 
them, too, and even more than they, tragedy was the monopoly 
of Athens ; for while tragic composers came thither from other 
parts of Greece — Achzus from Eretria, and Ion from Chios, at 
a time when the Athenian empire comprised both those places — 
to exhibit their genius, nowhere else were original tragedies com- 
posed and acted, though hardly any considerable city was without 
a theatre.1 

The three great tragedians — Auschylus, Sophoklés, and Eurip- 
idés — distinguished above all their competitors, as well by con- 
temporaries as by subsequent critics, are interesting to us, not 
merely from the positive beauties of each, but also from the 
differences between them in handling, style, and sentiment, and 
from the manner in which these differences illustrate the insen- 
sible modification of the Athenian mind. Though the subjects, 
persons, and events of tragedy always continued to be borrowed 
from the legendary world, and were thus kept above the level of 
contemporaneous life,? yet the dramatic manner of handling them 
is sensibly modified, even in Sophoklés as compared with /Eschy- 
lus; and still more in Kuripidés, by the atmosphere of democracy, 
political and judicial contention, and philosophy, encompassing 
and acting upon the poet. 








* See Plato, Lachés, c. 6, p. 183, B.; and Welcker, Gnech. Tragéd. p. 
930. 


? Upon this point, compare Welcker, Griech. Tragéd. vol. ii, p. 1102. 
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In Aschylus, the ideality belongs to the handling not less than 
to the subjects: the passions appealed to are the masculine and 
violent, to the exclusion of Aphrodité and her inspirations :! the 
figures are vast and majestic, but exhibited only in half-light and 
in shadowy outline: the speech is replete with bold metaphor 
and abrupt transition, “ grandiloquent even to a fault,” as Quin- 
tilian remarks, and often approaching nearer to Oriental vague- 
ness than to Grecian perspicuity. In Sophoklés, there is evidently 
a closer approach to reality and common life: the range of emo- 
tions is more varied, the figures are more distinctly seen, and the 
action more fully and conspicuously worked out. Not only we 
have amore elaborate dramatic structure, but a more expanded 
dialogue, and a comparative simplicity of speech like that of living 
Greeks: and we find too a certain admixture of rhetorical decla- 
mation, amidst the greatest poetical beauty which the Grecian 
drama ever attained. But when we advance to Euripidés, this 
rhetorical element becomes still more prominent and developed. 
The ultra-natural sublimity of the legendary characters disap- 
pears: love and compassion are invoked to a degree which A‘s- 
chylus would have deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the 
heroic person: moreover, there are appeals to the reason, and 
argumentative controversies, which that grandiloquent poet would 
have despised as petty and forensic cavils. And — what was 
worse still, judging from the /Mschylean point of view — there 
was a certain novelty of speculation, an intimation of doubt on 
reigning opinions, and_an air of scientific refinement, often spoiling 
the poetical effect. 

Such differences between these three great poets are doubtless 
referable to the working of Athenian politics and Athenian philos- 
ophy on the minds of the two later. In Sophoklés, we may 
trace the companion of Herodotus ;? in Euripidés, the hearer of 





1 See Aristophan. Ran. 1046. The Antigone (780, seq.) and the Trachi- 
niz (498) are sufficient evidence that Sophoklés did not agree with ischy- 
lus in this renunciation of Aphrodité. 

2'The comparison of Herodot. iii, 119 with Soph. Antig. 905, proves a 
community of thought which seems to me hardly explicable in any other 
way. Which of the two obtained the thought from the other, we cannot 
determine. 

The reason given, by a woman whose father and mother were dead, for 
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Anaxagoras, Sokratés, and Prodikus;! in both, the familiarity 
with that wide-spread popularity of speech, and real, serious de- 
bate of politicians and competitors before the dikastery, which 
both had ever before their eyes, but which the genius of Sophoklés 
knew how to keep in due subordination to his grand poetical pur- 
pose. 

The transformation of the tragic muse from AMschylus to Eu- 
ripidés is the more deserving of notice, as it shows us how Attic 
tragedy served as the natural prelude and encouragement to the 
rhetorical and dialectical age which was approaching. But the 
democracy, which thus insensibly modified the tragic drama, im- 
parted a new life and ampler proportions to the comic; both the 
one and the other being stimulated by the increasing prosperity 
and power of Athens during the half century following 480 B.c. 
Not only was the affluence of strangers and visitors to Athens 
continually augmenting, but wealthy men were easily found to 
incur the expense of traiming the chorus and actors. ‘There was 
no manner of employing wealth which seemed so appropriate to 
procure influence and popularity to its possessors, as that of con- 
tributing to enhance the magnificence of the national and religious 
festivals.2 This was the general sentiment both among rich and 


preferring a brother either to husband or child,—that she might find an- 
other husband and haye another child, but could not possibly have another 
brother, —is certainly not a little far-fetched. 

1 See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Eurip. Frag. c. 23. Quintilian, who had 
before him many more tragedies than those which we now possess, remarks 
how much more useful was the study of Euripidés, than that of Aischylus 
or Sophoklés, to a young man preparing himself for forensic oratory : — 

“ Tiiud quidem nemo non fateatur, iis qui se ad agendum comparaverint, 
utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. Namque is et vi et sermone (quo ipsum 
reprehendunt quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse 
sublimior) magis accedit oratorio generi: et sententiis densus, et rebus ip- 
sis; et in iis que a sapientibus tradita sunt, peene ipsis par; et in dicendo 
et respondende cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. 
‘m affectibus vero tum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione constant, 
facile preecipuus.” (Quintil. Inst: Orat. x, 1.) 

_ ? Aristophan. Plutus, 1160 :— 
, ' Thott yap éor? roiTo cvudopdratov, 
Tloveivy dyGvag yupvixode Kat povorkodc. 
Compare the speech of Alkibiadés, Thuc. vi, 16, and Theophrastus ap. Cie. 
de Officiis, ii, 16. 
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among poor ; nor is there any criticism more unfounded than that 
which represents such an obligation as hard and oppressive upon 
rich men. Most of them spent more than they were legally 
compelled to spend in this way, from the desire of exalting their 
popularity. ‘The only real sufferers were the people, considered 
as interested in a just administration of law; since it was a prac- 
tice which enabled many rich men to acquire importance who 
had no personal qualities to deserve it, and which provided them 
with a stock of factitious merits to be pleaded before the dikas- 
tery, as a set-off against substantive accusations. 

The full splendor of the comic muse was considerably later than 
that of the tragic. Even down to 460 B.c. (about the time when 
Periklés and Ephialtés introduced their constitutional reforms), 
there was not a single comic poet of eminence at Athens; nor 
was there apparently a single undisputed Athenian comedy before 
that date, which survived to the times of the Alexandrine critics. 
Magnés, Kratés, and Kratinus— probably also Chionidés and 
Ekphantidés! — all belong to the period beginning about (Olym- 
piad 80 or) 460 B.c.; that is, the generation preceding Aristopha- 
nés, whose first composition dates in 427 B.c. The condition 
and growth of Attic comedy before this period seems to have 
been unknown even to Aristotle, who intimates that the archon 
did not begin to grant a chorus for comedy, or to number it among 
the authoritative solemnities of the festival, until long after the 
practice had been established for tragedy. ‘Thus the comic chorus 
in that early time consisted of volunteers, without any chorégus 
publicly assigned to bear the expense of teaching them or getting 
up the piece; so that there was little motive for authors to bestow 
eare or genius in the preparation of their song, dance, and scur- 
rilous monody, or dialogue. ‘The exuberant revelry of the phal- 
lic festival and procession, with full license of scoffing at any one 
present, which the god Dionysus was supposed to enjoy, and 
with the most plain-spoken grossness as well in language as in 
ideas, formed the primitive germ, which under Athenian genius 


1 See Meineke, Hist. Critic. Comicor. Greecor. vol. i, p. 26, seq. 

Grysar and Mr. Clinton, following Suidas, place Chionidés before the 
Persian invasion; but the words of Aristotle rather countenance the later 
date (Poetic. c. 3). 
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ripened into the old comedy.! It resembled in many respects 
the satyric drama of the tragedians, but was distinguished from 
it by dealing not merely with the ancient mythical stories and 
persons, but chiefly with contemporary men and subjects of com- 
mon life; dealing with them often, too, under their real names, 
and with ridicule the most direct, poignant, and scornful. We 
see clearly how fair a field Athens would offer for this species of 
composition, at a time when the bitterness of political contention 
ran high,— when the city had become a centre for novelties 
from every part of Greece, — when tragedians, rhetors, and phi- 
losophers, were acquiring celebrity and incurring odium, — and 
when the democratical constitution laid open all the details of 
political and judicial business, as well as all the first men of the 
state, not merely to universal criticism, but also to unmeasured 
libel. 


1 See respecting these licentious processions, in connection with the iambus 
and Archilochus, vol. iv, of this History, ch. xxix, p. 81. 

Aristotle (Poetic. c. 4) tells us that these phallic processions, with liberty 
to the leaders (oi éfapyovrec) of scoffing at every one, still continued in 
many cities of Greece in his time: see Herod. y, 83, and Sémus apud 
Atheneum, xiv, p. 622; also the striking description of the rural Dionysia 
in the Acharneis of Aristophanés, 235, 255,1115. The scoffing was a part 
of the festival, and supposed to be agreeable to Dionysus: éy toi¢ Acovy- 
ciowg épetpévov abd dpav Kal TO oxGppa pépoc TL édoKEr THE EopTIg: Kal 6 
Sede iowe yalpet, drAoyéAwe Tic Ov (Lucian, Piscator. c. 25). Compare Aris- 
tophanés, Rane, 367, where the poet seems to imply that no one has a right 
to complain of being ridiculed in the matpioug reXeTaig Arovicov. 

The Greek word for comedy —kwpwdia, 76 Kopwdeiv — at least in its 
early sense, had reference to a bitter, insulting, criminative ridicule: koyuo- 
Oeiv Kai KakOc Aéyerv (Xenophon, Repub. Ath. ii, 23) — ckaxyyopoivta¢g re 
kat Kouwdodvrac GAAHdove Kat aicypoAoyovvrac (Plato de Repub, iii, 8, p. 
332). A remarkable definition of cwu@dia appears in Bekker’s Anecdota 
’ Greea, ii, 747,10: Kopwdia éoriv 4 év pécw 2Gov Katyyopia, Hyovv Snuo- 
oievotc ; “ public exposure to scorn before the assembled people :” and this 
idea of it as a penal visitation of evil-doers is preserved in Platonius and 
the anonymous writers on comedy, prefixed to Aristophanés. The defini- 
tion which Aristotle (Poetic. c. 11) gives of it, is too mild for the primitive 
comedy ; for he tells us himself that Kratés, immediately preceding Aristoph- 
anés, was the first. author who departed from the iay@uxy idéa:. this “ iam- 
bic vein” was originally the common character.. It doubtless included 
every variety of ridicule, from innocent mirth to scornful contempt and 
odium; but the predominant character tended decidedly to the latter. 
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Out of all the once abundant compositions of Attic comedy, 
nothing has reached us except eleven plays of Aristophanés. 
That poet himself singles out Magnés, Kratés, and Kratinus, © 
among predecessors whom he describes as numerous, for honor- 
able mention ; as having been frequently, though not uniformly, 
successful. Kratinus appears to have been not only the most 
copious, but also the most distinguished, among all those who pre- 
ceded Aristophanés, a list comprising Hermippus, Telekleidés, 
and the other bitter assailants of Periklés. It was Kratinus who 
first extended and systematized the license of the phallic festival, 
and the “careless laughter of the festive crowd,” ! into a drama 
of regular structure, with actors three in number, according to 
the analogy of tragedy. Standing forward, against particular 
persons exhibited or denounced by their names, with a malignity 
of personal slander not inferior to the iambist Archilochus, and 
with an abrupt and dithyrambic style somewhat resembling 
Aaschylus, Kratinus made an epoch in comedy as the latter had 
made in tragedy; but was surpassed by Aristophanés, as much 
as Aischylus had been surpassed by Sophoklés. We are told 
that his compositions were not only more rudely bitter and exten- 
sively libellous than those of Aristophanés,? but also destitute of 
that richness of illustration and felicity of expression which per- 
vades all the wit of the latter, whether good-natured or malignant. 
In Kratinus, too, comedy first made herself felt as a substantive 
agent and partisan in the political warfare of Athens. He 
espoused the cause of Kimon against Periklés;3 eulogizing the 


Compare Will. Schneider, Attisches Theater-Wesen, Notes, pp. 22-25; 
Bernhardy, Griechische Litteratur, sect. 67, p. 292. 
1 Xaip’, © péy’ axpetoyédwc Guthe Taic éxiBdace, 
THe juetepac codiac KpiTi¢ dpioTte TaVTO?, etc. 
Kratini Fragm. Incert. 51; Meineke, Fr. Com. Grecor. ii, p. 193. 

2 Respecting Kratinus, see Platonius and the other writers on the Attic 
comedy, prefixed to Aristophanés in Bekker’s edition, pp. vi, ix, xi, xiii, 
etc.; also Meineke, Historia Comic. Greec. vol. i, p. 50, seq. 

peers Od yap, Gorep “Aplotodavyc, Exitpéyery. THY yYaplv Tolg oKOmmact 
totet (Kpartivoc), dA dz AG, Kal, KaTa THY Tapolpiay, YULVH TH KE- 
garg TiDHoL TAG BAacOnpmiag Kata TOV GuapTavorvTor. 

3 See Kratinus —’ApyiAoyo:— Frag. 1, and Plutarch, Kimon, 10, ‘H 
KOUwdla ToALTEvETAL EV TOIG Opapact Kal GtAocOgeEl, 7 TAY TEpt TOV Kpativoy 
cal ’Aptotodarvyy Kai Eimody, ete. (Dionys. Halikarn. Ars Rhetoric. c. 11.) 
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former, while he bitterly derided and vituperated the latter. 
Hermippus, Telekleidés, and most of the contemporary comic 
writers followed the same political line in assailing that great 
man, together with those personally connected with him, Aspasia 
and Anaxagoras: indeed, Hermippus was the person who in- 
dicted Aspasia for impiety before the dikastery. But the testi- 
mony of Aristophanés! shows that no comic writer, of the time 
of Periklés, equalled Kratinus, either in vehemence of libel or 
in popularity. 

It is remarkable that, in 440 B.c., a law was passed forbidding 
comic authors to ridicule any citizen by name in their composi- 
tions; which prohibition, however, was rescinded after two years, 
an interval marked by the rare phenomenon of a lenient comedy 
from Kratinus.2 -Such enactment denotes a struggle in the 
Athenian mind, even at that time, against the mischief of making 
the Dionysiac festival an occasion for unmeasured libel against 
citizens publicly named and probably themselves present. And 
there was another style of comedy taken up by Kratés, distinct 
from the iambic or Archilochian vein worked by Kratinus, in 
which comic incident was attached to fictitious characters and 
woven into a story, without recourse to real individual names or 
direct personality. This species of comedy, analogous to that 
which Epicharmus had before exhibited at Syracuse, was con- 
tinued by Pherekratés as the successor of Kratés. Though fora 
long time less popular and successful than the poignant food 
served up by Kratinus and others, it became finally predominant 
after the close of the Peloponnesian war, by the gradual transi- 
tion of what is called the Old Comedy into the Middle and New 
Comedy. 

But it is in Aristophanés that the genius of the old libellous 
comedy appears in its culminating perfection. At least we have 








1 Aristophan. Equit. 525, seq. 

2 A comedy called *Odvocei¢ (plur. numb. corresponding to the title of 
another of his comedies, ’ApyiAoyor). It had a chorus, as one of the Frag- 
ments shows, but few or no choric songs; nor any parabasis, or address 
by the chorus, assuming the person of the poet, to the spectators. 

See Bergk, De Reliquiis Comeed. Antiq. p. 142, seg.; Meineke, Frag. Cra- 
tini, vol. ii, p. 93, "Odvacei¢: compare also the first volume of the same 
work, p. 43: also Runkel, Cratini Fragm. p. 38 (Leips. 1827). 
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before us enoagh of his works to enable us to appreciate his 
merits; though perhaps Eupolis, Ameipsias, Phrynichus, Plato 
(Comicus), and others, who contended against him at the festivals 
with alternate victory and defeat, would be found to deserve sim- 
ilar praise, if we possessed their compositions. Never probably 
will the full and unshackled force of comedy be so exhibited 
again. Without having Aristophanés actually before us, it would 
have been impossible to imagine the unmeasured and unsparing 
license of attack assumed by the old comedy upon the gods, the in- 
stitutions, the politicians, philosophers, poets, private citizens spe- 
cially named, and even the women, whose life was entirely domes- 
tic, of Athens. With this universal liberty in respect of subject, 
there is combined a poignancy of derision and satire, a fecundity 
of imagination and variety of turns, and a richness of poetical 
expression, such as cannot be surpassed, and such as fully ex- 
plains the admiration expressed for him by the philosopher Plato, 
who in other respects must have regarded him with unquestion- 
able disapprobation. His comedies are popular in the largest 
sense of the word, addressed to the entire body of male citizens 
on a day consecrated to festivity, and providing for them amuse- 
ment or derision with a sort of drunken abundance, out of all 
persons or things standing in any way prominent before the pub- 
lic eye. The earliest comedy of Aristophanés was exhibited in 
427 B.c., and his muse continued for a long time prolific, since 
two of the dramas now remaining belong to an epoch eleven 
years after the Thirty and the renovation of the democracy, 
about 8928.c. After that renovation, however, as I have before 
remarked, the unmeasured sweep and libellous personality of the 
old comedy was gradually discontinued: the comic chorus was 
first cut down, and afterwards suppressed, so as to usher in what 
is commonly termed the Middle Comedy, without any chorus at 
all. The “ Plutus” of Aristophanés indicates some approach to 
this new phase; but his earlier and more numerous comedies, 
from the “ Acharneis,” in 425 B.c. to the “ Frogs,” in 405 B.c., 
only a few months before the fatal battle of A®gospotami, exhibit 
the continuous, unexhausted, untempered flow of the stream first 
opened by Kratinus. 
Such abundance both of tragic and comic poetry, each of first- 
rate excellence, formed one of the marked features of Athenian 
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life, and became a powerful instrument in popularizing new com- 
binations of thought with variety and elegance of expression. 
While the tragic muse presented the still higher advantage of in- 
spiring elevated and benevolent sympathies, more was probably 
lost than gained by the lessons of the comic muse ; not only bring- 
ing out keenly all that was really ludicrous or contemptible in the 
phenomena of the day, but manufacturing scornful laughter, quite 
as often, out of that which was innocent or even meritorious, as 
well as out of boundless private slander. The “ Knights” and the 
“ Wasps” of Aristophanés, however, not to mention other plays, 
are a standing evidence of one good point in the Athenian charac- 
ter; that they bore with good-natured indulgence the full out- 
pouring of ridicule and even of calumny interwoven with it, upon 
those democratical institutions to which they were sincerely at- 
tached. The democracy was strong enough to tolerate unfriendly 
tongues either in earnest or in jest: the reputations of men who 
stood conspicuously forward in politics, on whatever side, might 
also be considered as a fair mark for attacks; inasmuch as that 
measure of aggressive criticism which is tutelary and indispensa- 
ble, cannot be permitted without the accompanying evil, compara- 
tively much smaller, of excess and injustice ;! though even here we 
may remark that excess of bitter personality is among the most 
conspicuous sins of Athenian literature generally. But the warfare 
of comedy, in the persons of Aristophanés and other composers, 
against philosophy, literature, and eloquence, in the name of those 
good old times of ignorance, “when an Athenian séaman knew 
nothing more than how to call for his barley-cake, and ery, Yo-ho ;”? 





1 Aristophanés boasts that ie was the first comic composer who selected 
great and powerful men for his objeets of attack : his predecessors, he affirms, 
had meddled only with small vermin and rags: é¢ 7a faxva oKomTovtac Get, 
Kal Toic OYerpolv ToAE“odvTac (Pac. 724-736; Vesp.1030). 

But this cannot be true in point of fact, since we know that no man was 
more bitterly assailed by the comic authors of his day than Periklés. It 
ought to be added, that though Aristophanés doubtless attacked the power- 
ful men, he did not leave the smaller persons unmolested. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 1067 ; also Vesp. 1095. A®schylus reproaches Euvipidés: — 


Eir’ at Aariav éxitndedoat Kal orwpuvaiav édidazac, 
°"H ’Eexévucev tac Te TadaiorTpac, Kal Tac Tuyae évéTpipe 
Tov petpakior crwpvAAouévar, Kal Tode Tapahove avérEloev 
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and the retrograde spirit which induces them to exhibit moral 
turpitude as the natural consequence of the intellectual progress 
of the age, are circumstances going far to prove an unfavorable 
and degrading influence of comedy on the Athenian mind. 

In reference to individual men, and to Sokratés! especially, 
the Athenians seem to have been unfavorably biased by the misap- 
plied wit and genius of Aristophanés, in “'The Clouds,” aided by 
other comedies of Eupolis, and Ameipsias and Eupolis; but on 
the general march of politics, philosophy, or letters, these com- 
posers had little influence. Nor were they ever regarded at Athens 
in the light in which they are presented to us by modern criticism ; 
as men of exalted morality, stern patriotism, and genuine discern- 
ment of the true interests of their country ; as animated by large 
and steady views of improving their fellow-citizens, but compelled, 





*AvTayopevelv Toic dpyovow. Kairot rote y’, 7vin’ eyo Cov, 

ObK Arictavr daw 7 walav Kadécat kat purnanal ecinetv. 

Td fbummamai seems to have been the peculiar cry or chorus of the 
seamen on shipboard, probably when some. joint pull or effort of force was 
required: compare Vespzx, 909. 

1 See about the effect on the estimation of Sokratés, Ranke, Commentat. 
de Vita Aristophanis, p. cdxli. 

Compare also the remarks of Cicero (De Repub. iv, 11; vol. iv, p. 476, ed. 
Orell.) upon the old Athenian comedy and its unrestrained license. The 
laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome condemned to death any one who com- 
posed and published libellous verses against the reputation of another citizen. 

Among the constant butts of Aristophanés and the other comic compos- 
ers, was the dithyrambic poet Kinesias, upon whom they discharged their 
wit and bitterness, not simply as an indifferent poet, but also on the ground 
of his alleged impiety, his thin and feeble bodily frame, and his wretched 
health. We see the effect of such denunciations in a speech of the orator 
Lysias ; composed on behalf of Phanias, against whom Kinesias had brought 
an indictment, or graphé paranomon. Phanias treats these abundant lam- 
poons as if they were good evidence against the character of Kinesias : Oav- 
pala & et un Bapéwe dépete Ste Kivgoiag éoriv 6 Tolc vopore Pon doe, ov tpeic 
mavrec éxiotacte aoeBéctatov dravTwv Kal Tapavopwrarov yeyovéva. Oix 
obr6c gory 6 ToLadta rept Geode Eapaptavar, d Tol¢ pév dAAoL¢ aicxpov éort 
kal Aéyev, Tov KopwdodtdackadAwy 8 akoveTte Kad’ Exacrov 
éviavtév; see Lysias, Fragm. 31, ed. Bekker; Athenzeus, xii, p. 551. 

Dr. Thirlwall estimates more lightly than I do the effect of these abun- 
dant libels of the old comedy: see his review of the Attic tragedy and 
comedy, in a very excellent chapter of his History of Greece, ch. xviii 


vol. ili, p. 42 
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in consequerice of prejudice or opposition, to disguise a far-sighted 
political philosophy under the veil of satire; as good judges of 
the most debatable questions, such as the prudence of making 
war or peace, and excellent authority to guide us in appreciating 
the merits or demerits of their contemporaries, insomuch that the 
victims of their lampoons are habitually set down as worthless 
men.! There cannot be a greater misconception of the old comedy 





1 The view which I am here combating, is very general among the Ger- 
man writers; in proof of which, I may point to three of the ablest recent 
critics on the old comedy, Bergk, Meineke, and Ranke; all most useful 
writers for the understanding of Aristophanés. 

Respecting Kratinus, Bergk observes : “‘ Erat enim Cratinus, pariter atque 
ceteri principes antique comedic, vir egregie moratus, idemque antiqui moris 
Tone. F cee Cum Cratinus guasi divinitus videret ex hac libertate mox tan- 
quam ex stirpe aliqu4 nimiam licentiam existere et nasci, statim his initiis 
grayiter adversatus est, videturque Cimonem tanquam exemplum boni et 
honesti civis proposuisse,” etc. 

“ Nam Cratinus cum esset magno ingenio et eximid morum gravitate, eger- 
rime tulit rem publicam prxceps in perniciem ruere: omnem igitur operam 
atque omne studium eo contulit, ut imagine ipsius vite ante oculos posit om 
nes et res divine et humane emendarentur, ominumque animi ad honestatem co- 
lendam incerderentur. Hoc sibi primus et proposuit Cratinus, et propositum 
strenue persecutus est. Sed si ipsam Veritatem, cujus imago oculis obversabatur, 
oculis subjecisset, verendum erat ne teedio obrueret cos qui spectarent, nihilque 
prorsus eorum, qu summo studio persequebatur, obtineret. Quare eximid 
quadam arte pulchram effigiem hilaremque formam finxit, ita tamen ut ad 
veritatem sublimemque ejus speciem referret omnia : sic cum ludicris mis- 
cet seria, ut et vulgus haberet qui delectaretur ; et qui plus ingenio valerent, 
ipsam veritatem, que ex omnibus fabularum partibus perluceret, mente et 
cogitatione comprehenderent.”...... “ Jam vero Cratinum in fabulis com- 
ponendis id wnice spectavisse quod esset verum, ne veteres quidem latuit...... 
Aristophanes autem idem et secutus semper est et seepe professus.” (Bergk, De 
Reliquiis Comeed. Antiq. pp. 1, 10, 20, 233, etc.) 

The criticism of Ranke (Commentatio de Vita Aristophanis, pp. ccxli, 
¢cexiy, ccexlii, ecelxix, ccelxxiii, cdxxxiv, etc.) adopts the same strain of 
eulogy as to the lofty and virtuous purposes of Aristophanés. Compare also 
the eulogy bestowed by Meineke on the monitorial value of the old comedy 
(Historia Comic. Greec. pp. 39, 50, 165, ete.), and similar praises by Wester- 
mann; Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und Rom. sect. 36. 

In one of the arguments prefixed to the “Pax” of Aristophanés, the 
author is so full of the conception of these poets as public instructors or 
advisers, that he tells us, absurdly enough, they were for that reason called 
diddaKadot: oddéy yap cvuBobAwy diépepov: SIey adtode Kat didac- 
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than to regard it in this point of view; yet it is astonishing how 
many subsequent writers, from Diodorus and Plutarch down to 





KadAove Gvopalov: bre TavTa Ta Tpdcdopa Ola Jpapator ad- 
tod¢ édidackoy (p. 244, ed. Bekk.). 


“ Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poeta, 
Atque alii, quorum Comeedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Aut meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant.” 


This is the early judgment of Horace (Serm.i, 4,1): his later opinion on the 
Fescennina licentia, which was the same in spirit as the old Grecian comedy, 
is much more judicious (Epistol. ii, 1, 145): compare Art. Poetic. 224. To 
assume that the persons derided or vilified by these comic authors must 
always have deserved what was said of them, is indeed a striking evidence 
of the value of the maxim: “ Fortiter calumniare ; semper aliquid restat.” 
Without doubt, their indiscriminate libel sometimes wounded a suitable sub- 
ject ; in what proportion of cases, we have no means of determining: but 
the perusal of Aristophanés tends to justify the epithets which Lucian puts 
into the mouth of Dialogus respecting Aristophanés and Eupolis —not to 
favor the opinions of the authors whom I have cited above (Lucian, Joy. 
Accus. vol. ii, p. 832). He calls Eupolis and Aristophanés decvode dvdpag 
ETtKEpTOUAoal TA oEuva Kai YAEvaoal TA KaAdc EyovTa. 

When we notice what Aristophanés himself says respecting the other 
comic poets, his predecessors and contemporaries, we shall find it far from 
countenancing the exalted censorial function which Bergk and others ascribe 
to them (see the Parabasis in the Nubes, 530, Sey and in the Pax,723). It 
seems especially preposterous to conceive Kratinus in that character; of 
whom what we chiefly know, is his habit of drunkenness, and the down- 
right, unadorned vituperation in which he indulged : see the Fragments and 
story of his last play, [lutivy (in Meineke, vol. ii, p.116; also Meineke, vol. i, 
p- 48, seq.). 

Meineke copies (p. 46) from Suidas a statement (y.’Emeiov deAdtepoc) to 
the effect that Kratinus was tafiapyoe tHe Oivynidoc dvaAje. He 
construes this as a real fact: but there can hardly be a doubt that it is only 
a joke made by his contemporary comedians upon his fondness for wine ; 
and not one of the worst among the many such jests which seem to have 
been then current. Runkel also, another editor of the Fragments of Kratinus 
(Cratini Fragment., Leips.1827, p.2, M. M. Runkel), construes this tagiapyo¢ 
the Oivyidoc gvdje, as if it were a serious function; though he tells us about 
the general character of Kratinus: “De vita ipsa et moribus pane nihil di- 
cere possumus : hoc solum constat,Cratinum poculis et puerorum amori valde de- 
ditum fuisse. 

Great numbers of Aristophanic jests have been transcribed as serious 
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the present day, have thought themselves entitled to deduce their 
facts of Grecian history, and their estimate of Grecian men, events, 
and institutions, from the comedies of Aristophanés. Standing pre- 
eminent as the latter does in comic genius, his point of view is 
only so much the more determined by the ludicrous associations 
suggested to his fancy, so that he thus departs the more widely 
from the conditions of a faithful witness or candid critic. He pre- 
sents himself to provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the 
festival crowd, assembled for the gratification of these emotions, 
and not with any expectation of serious or reasonable impressions.1 
Nor does he at all conceal how much he is mortified by failure ; 
like the professional jester, or “laughter-maker,” at the banquets 
of rich Athenian citizens ;2 the parallel of Aristophanés as to pur- 
pose, however unworthy of comparison in every other respect. 
This rise and development of dramatic poetry in Greece — 
so abundant, so varied, and so rich in genius—belongs to the 
fifth century B.c. It had been in the preceding century nothing 
more than an unpretending graft upon the primitive chorus, and 
was then even denounced by Solon, or in the dictum ascribed to 
Solon, as a vicious novelty, tending— by its simulation of a 


matter-of-fact, and have found their way into Grecian history. Whoever 
follows chapter vii of K. F. Hermann’s Griechische Staats-Alterthiimer, 
containing the Innere Geschichte of the Athenian democracy, will see the 
most sweeping assertions made against the democratical institutions, on 
the authority of passages of Aristophanés: the same is the case with sey- 
eral of the other most learned German manuals of Grecian affairs. 
1 Horat. de Art. Poetic. 212-224. 
“ Indoctus quid enim saperet, liberque laborum, 


Illecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, functusque sacris, et potus, et exlex.” 
* See the Parabasis of Aristophanés in the Nubes (535, seg.) and in the 
Vespx (1015-1045). 
Compare also the description of Philippus the yeAwrozoioc, or Jester, in 
the Symposion of Xenophon; most of which is extremely Aristophanic, ii, 
10,14. The comic point of view is assumed throughout that piece; and 
Sokratés is introduced on one occasion as apologizing for the intrusion of a 
serious reflection (76 omovdaoAoyety, viii, 41). The same is the case 
throughout much of the Symposion of Plato; though the scheme and 
purpose of this latter are very difficult to follow. 
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false character, and by its effusion-of sentiments not genuine or 
sincere — to corrupt the integrity of human dealings ;! a charge 
of corruption, not unlike that which Aristophanés worked up, a 
century afterwards, in his “ Clouds,” against physics, rhetoric, 
and dialectics, in the person of Sokratés. But the properties of 
the graft had overpowered and subordinated those of the original 
stem; so that dramatic poetry was now a distinct form, subject 
to laws of its own, and shining with splendor equal, if not 
superior, to the elegiac, choric, lyric, and epic poetry which 
constituted the previous stock of the Grecian world. 

Such transformations in the poetry, or, to speak more justly, 
in the literature — for before the year 500 B.c. the two expressions 
were equivalent — of Greece, were at once products, marks, and 
auxiliaries, in the expansion of the national mind. Our minds 
have now become familiar with dramatic combinations, which 
have ceased to be peculiar to any special form or conditions of 
political society. But if we compare the fifth century B.c. with 
that which preceded it, the recently born drama will be seen to 
have been a most important and impressive novelty: and so 
assuredly it would have been regarded by Solon, the largest 
mind of his own age, if he could have risen again, a century and 
a quarter after his death, to witness the Antigoné of Sophoklés, 
the Medea of Euripidés, or the Acharneis of Aristophanés. 

Its novelty does not consist merely in the high order of imagi- 
nation and judgment required for the construction of a drama 
at once regular and effective. ‘This, indeed, is no small addition 
to Grecian poetical celebrity as it stood in the days of Solon, 
Alkzus, Sappho, and Stesichorus : but we must remember that 
the epical structure of the Odyssey, so ancient and long acquired 
to the Hellenic world, implies a reach of architectonic talent 
quite equal to that exhibited in the most symmetrical drama of 
Sophoklés. The great innovation of the dramatists consisted in 
the rhetorical, the dialectical, and the ethical spirit which they 
breathed into their poetry. Of all this, the undeveloped germ 
doubtless existed in the previous epic, lyric, and gnomic compo- 
sition; but the drama stood distinguished from all three by 





1 Plutarch, Solon, c. 29. See the previous volumes of this History, ch 
xxi, vol. ii, p. 145; ch. xxix, vol. iv, pp. 83, 84. 
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bringing it out into conspicuous amplitude, and making it the 
substantive means of effect. Instead of recounting exploits 
achieved, or sufferings undergone by the heroes, — instead of 
pouring out his own single-minded impressions in reference to 
some given event or juncture, —the tragic poet produces the 
mythical persons themselves to talk, discuss, accuse, defend, con- 
fute, lament, threaten, advise, persuade, or appease; among one 
another, but before the audience. In the drama, a singular mis- 
nomer, nothing is actually done: all is talk; assuming what is 
done, as passing, or as having passed, elsewhere. The dramatic 
poet, speaking continually, but at each moment through a differ- 
ent character, carries on the purpose of each of his characters 
by words calculated to influence the other characters, and appro- 
priate to each successive juncture. Here are rhetorical exigen- » 
cies from beginning to end:! while, since the whole interest of 
the piece turns upon some contention or struggle carried on by 
speech ; since debate, consultation, and retort, never cease; since 
every character, good or evil, temperate or violent, must be sup- 
plied with suitable language to defend his proceedings, to attack 
or repel opponents, and generally to make good the relative 
importance assigned to him, here again dialectical skill in no 
small degree is indispensable. 

Lastly, the strength and variety of ethical sentiment infused 
into the Grecian tragedy, is among the most remarkable charac- 
teristics which distinguish it from the anterior forms of poetry. 
“To do or suffer terrible things,” is pronounced by Aristotle to 
be its proper subject-matter; and the internal mind and motives 
of the doer or sufferer, on which the ethical interest fastens, are 
laid open by the Greek tragedians with an impressive minute- 
ness which neither the epic nor the lyric could possibly parallel. 
Moreover, the appropriate subject-matter of tragedy is pregnant 
not only with ethical sympathy, but also with ethical debate and 
speculation. Characters of mixed good and evil; distinct rules 
of duty, one conflicting with the other; wrong done, and justified 
to the conscience of the doer, if not to that of the spectator, by 

1 Respecting the rhetorical cast of tragedy, see Plato, Gorgias, ¢. 57, p- 
502, D. ; 

Plato disapproves of tragedy on the same grounds as of rhetoric. 
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previous wrong suffered, all these are the favorite themes of 
fEschylus and his two great successors. Klytemnestra kills her 
husband Agamemnon on his return from Troy: her defence is, 
that he had deserved this treatment at her hands for having sac- 
rificed his own and her daughter, Iphigeneia. Her son Orestés 
kills her, under a full conviction of the duty of avenging his 
father, and even under the sanction of Apollo. The retributive 
Eumenides pursue him for the deed, and Aischylus brings all 
the parties before the court of Areopagus, with Athéné as presi- 
dent, where the case is fairly argued, with thes Kumenides as 
accusers, and Apollo as counsel for the prisoner, and ends by an 
equality of votes in the court: upon which Athéné gives her 
casting-vote to absolve Orestés. Again; let any man note the 
conflicting obligations which Sophoklés so forcibly brings out in 
his beautiful drama of the Antigoné. Kreon directs that the 
body of Polyneikés, as a traitor and recent invader of the coun- 
try, shall remain unburied: Antigoné, sister of Polyneikés, 
denounces such interdict as impious, and violates it, under an 
overruling persuasion of fraternal duty. Kreon having ordered 
her to be buried alive, his youthful son Hemon, her betrothed 
lover, is plunged into a heart-rending conflict between abhor- 
rence of such cruelty on the one side, and submission to his 
father on the other. Sophoklés sets forth both these contending 
rules of duty in an elaborate scene of dialogue between the 
father and the son. Here are two rules both sacred and respect- 
able, but the one of which cannot be observed without violating 
the other. Since a choice must be made, which of the two 
ought a good man to obey? This is a point which the great 
poet is well pleased to leave undetermined. But if there be any 
among the audience in whom the least impulse of intellectual 
speculation is alive, he will by no means leave it so, without 
some mental effort to solve the problem, and to discover some 
grand and comprehensive principle from whence all the moral 
rules emanate; a principle such as may instruct his conscience 
in those cases generally, of not unfrequent occurrence, wherein 
two obligations conflict with each other. The tragedian not only 
appeals more powerfully to the ethical sentiment than poetry 
had ever done before, but also, by raising these grave and touch- 
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ing questions, addresses a stimulus and challenge to the intellect, 
spurring it on to ethical speculation. 

Putting all these points together, we see how much wider was 
the intellectual range of tragedy, and how considerable is the 
mental progress which it betokens, as compared with the lyric 
and gnomic poetry, or with the Seven Wise Men and their 
authoritative aphorisms, which formed the glory, and marked the 
limit, of the preceding century. In place of unexpanded results, 
or the mere communication of single-minded sentiment, we have 
even in Aschylus, the earliest of the great tragedians, a large 
latitude of dissent and debate, a shifting point of view, a case 
better or worse, made out for distinct and contending parties, and 
a divination of the future advent of sovereign and instructed 
reason. It was through the intermediate stage of tragedy that 
Grecian literature passed into the rhetoric, dialectics, and ethical 
speculation, which marked the fifth century B.c. 

Other simultaneous causes, arising directly out of the business 
of real life, contributed to the generation of these same capac- 
ities and studies. The fifth century B.c. is the first century of 
democracy at Athens, in Sicily, and elsewhere : moreover, at that 
period, beginning from the Ionic revolt and the Persian invasions 
of Greece, the political relations between one Grecian city and 
another became more complicated, as well as more continuous ; 
requiring a greater measure of talent in the public men who 
managed them. Without some power of persuading or confut- 
ing,—of defending himself against accusation, or in case of 
need, accusing others, — no man could possibly hold an ascen- 
dent position. He had probably not less need of this talent for 
private, informal, conversations to satisfy his own political parti- 
sans, than for addressing the public assembly formally convoked. 
Even as commanding an army or a fleet, without any laws of 
war or habits of professional discipline, his power of keeping up 
the good-humor, confidence, and prompt obedience of his men, 
depended not a little on his command of speech.! Nor was it 
only to the leaders in political life that such an accomplishment 
was indispensable. In all the democracies,—and probably in 


1 See the discourse of Sokratés, insisting upon this point, as part of the 
duties of a commander (Xen. Mem. iii, 3, 11). 
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several governments which were not democracies, but oligarchies 
of an open character,— the courts of justice were more or less 
numerous, and the procedure oral and public: in Athens, espec- 
ially, the dikasteries — whose constitution has been explained in 
a former chapter— were both very numerous, and paid for 
attendance. Every citizen had to go before them in person, 
without being able to send a paid advocate in his place, if he 
either required redress for wrong offered to himself, or was ac- 
cused of wrong by another.!. There was no man, therefore, who 
might not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side, unless he possessed some powers of speech to 
unfold his case to the dikasts, as well as to confute the false- 
hoods, and disentangle the sophistry, of an opponent. More- 
over, to any man of known family and station, it would be a 
humiliation hardly less painful than the loss of the cause, to 
stand before the dikastery with friends and enemies around him, 
and find himself unable to carry on the thread of a discourse 
without halting or confusion. To meet such liabilities, from 
which no citizen, rich or poor, was exempt, a certain training in 
speech became not less essential than a certain training in arms. 
Without the latter, he could not do his duty as an hoplite in the 
ranks for the defence of his country ; without the former, he could 
not escape danger to his fortune or honor, and humiliation in the 
eyes of his friends, if called before a dikastery, nor lend assist- 
ance to any of those friends who might be placed under the like 
necessity. 

Here then were ample motives, arising out of practical pru- 
dence not less than from the stimulus of ambition, to cultivate the 
power both of continuous harangue, and of concise argumenta- 
tion, or interrogation and reply :? motives for all, to acquire a 


1 This necessity of some rhetorical accomplishments, is enforced not less 
emphatically by Aristotle (Rhetoric. i, 1, 3,) than by Kalliklés in the Gor- 
gias of Plato, c. 91, p. 486, B. 

» See the description which Cicero gives, of his own laborious oratorical 
training : — 

“Ego hoe tempore omni, noctes et dies, in omnium doctrinarum medita- 
tione versabar. Eram cum Stoico Diodoto, qui cum habitayisset apud me 
mecumque vixisset, nuper est domi mez mortuus. A quo quum in aliis 
rebus, tum studiosissime in dialectica yersabar ; que quasi contracta et astricta 
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certain moderate aptitude in the use of these weapons; for the 
ambitious few, to devote much labor and to shine as accomplished 
orators. 

Such political and social motives, it is to be remembered, though 
acting very forcibly at Athens, were by no means peculiar to 
Athens, but prevailed more or less throughout a large portion of 
the Grecian cities, especially in Sicily, when all the governments 
became popularized after the overthrow of the Gelonian dynasty. 
And it was in Sicily and Italy, that the first individuals arose, 
who acquired permanent name both in rhetoric and dialectics: 
Empedoklés of Agrigentum in the former ; Zeno of Elea, in Italy, 
in the latter.1 

Both these distinguished men bore a conspicuous part in poli- 
tics, and both on the popular side; Empedoklés against an oli- 
garchy, Zeno against a despot. But both also were yet more 
distinguished as philosophers, and the dialectical impulse in Zeno, 
if not the rhetorical impulse in Empedoklés, came more from his 
philosophy than from his politics. Empedoklés (about 470-440 
B.C.) appears to have held intercourse at least, if not partial 
communion of doctrine, with the dispersed philosophers of the 
Pythagorean league ; the violent subversion of which, at Kroton 
and elsewhere, I have related in a previous chapter.2 He con- 
structed a system of physics and cosmogony, distinguished for 
first broaching the doctrine of the Four elements, and set forth 
in a poem composed by himself: besides which he seems to have 
had much of the mystical tone and miraculous pretensions of 
Pythagoras; professing not only to cure pestilence and other 
distempers, but to teach how old age might be averted and the 
dead raised from Hades; to prophesy, and to raise and calm the 
winds at his pleasure. Gorgias, his pupil, deposed to having 
been present at the magical ceremonies of Empedoklés.3 The 





eloquentia putanda est ; sine qua etiam tu, Brute, judicavisti, te illam justam 
eloquentiam, quam dialecticam dilatatam esse putant, consequi ncn posse. 
Huic ego doctori, et ejus artibus variis et multis, ita eram tamen deditus, ut 
ab exercitationibus oratoriis nullus dies vacaret.” (Cicero, Brutus, 90, 309.) 
1 Aristotel. ap. Diog. Laért. viii, 57. 
2 See my preceding vol. iv, ch. xxxvii. 
* Diogen. Liert. viii, 58, 59, who gives a remarkable extract from the 
poem of Empedokles, attesting these large pretensions. 
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impressive character of his poem is sufficiently attested by the 
admiration of Lucretius,! and the rhetoric ascribed to him may 
have consisted mainly *s oral teaching or exposition of the same 
doctrines. ‘Tisias and Korax of Syracuse, who are also men- 
tioned as the first teachers of rhetoric, and the first who made 
known any precepts about the rhetorical practice, were his con- 
temporaries ; and the celebrated Gorgias was his pupil. 

The dialectical movement emanated at the same time from the 
Eleatic school of philosophers, — Zeno, and his contemporary the 
Samian Melissus, 460—440,— if not from their common teacher 
Parmenidés. Melissus also, as well as Zeno and Empedoklés, 
was a distinguished citizen as well as a philosopher ; having been 
in command of the Samian fleet at the time of the revolt from 
Athens, and having in that capacity gained a victory over the 
Athenians. 

All the philosophers of the fifth century B.c., prior to Sokratés, 
inheriting from their earliest poetical predecessors the vast and 
unmeasured problems which had once been solved by the suppo- 
sition of divine or superhuman agents, contemplated the world, 
physical and moral, all in a mass, and applied their minds to find 
some hypothesis which would give them an explanation of this 
totality,? or at least appease curiosity by something which looked 
like an explanation. What were the elements out of which sen- 
sible things were made? What was the initial cause or princi- 
ple of those changes which appeared to our senses? What was 





See Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. Rom. Philos. part i. sects. 47, 48, p. 192; 
Sturz. ad Empedoclis Frag. p. 36. 

1 De Rerum Natura, i, 719. 

* Some striking lines of Empedoklés are preserved by Sextus Empiricus, 
ady. Mathemat. vii, 115 ; to the effect that every individual man gets through 
his short life, with no more knowledge than is comprised in his own slender 
fraction of observation and experience: he struggles in vain to find out 

_and explain the totality; but neither eye, nor ear, nor reason can assist 
him : — 
Tlatipov 68 Gane aBiov uépoc aS pyoarvTec, 
?Qkbpuopot, Karvoio Oikny apévrec, dméxTav 
Aité pévov retotévrec, Tw TpocéKvpcev EKACTOG 
Tlavroo’ éhavvouevot, Td dé obAov éxebyerat ebpetv 
Aira: ov?’ éxidepkta Tad avdpaaty, ot’ éxaxovarea, 
Otte vdm meplAnnria, 
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change ?— was it generation of something integrally new and 
destruction of something preéxistent, — or was it a decomposition 
and recombination of elements still continuing. The theories of 
the various Ionic philosophers, and of Empedoklés after them, 
admitting one, two, or four elementary substances, with Friend- 
ship and Enmity to serve as causes of motion or change; the 
Homeeomeries of Anaxagoras, with Nous, or Intelligence, as the 
stirring and regularizing agent; the atoms and void of Leukip- 
pus and Demokritus, all these were different hypotheses answer- 
ing to a similar vein of thought. All of them, though assuming 
that the sensible appearances of things were delusive and per- 
plexing, nevertheless, were borrowed more or less directly from 
some of these appearances, which were employed to explain and 
illustrate the whole theory, and served to render it plausible 
when stated as well as to defend it against attack. But the phi- 
losophers of the Eleatic school — first Xenophanés, and after 
him Parmenidés—took a distinct path of their own. To find 
that which was real, and which lay as it were concealed behind 
or under the delusive phenomena of sense, they had recourse 
only to mental abstractions. They supposed a Substance or 
Something not perceivable by sense, but only cogitable or con- 
ceivable by reason; a One and All, continuous and finite, which 
was not only real and self-existent, but was the only reality ; 
eternal, immovable, and unchangeable, and the only matter know- 
able. The phenomena of sense, which began and ended one 
aftér the other, they thought, were essentially delusive, uncertain, 
contradictory among themselves, and open to endless diversity 
of opinion.! Upon these, nevertheless, they announced an opin- 
ion ; adopting two elements, heat and cold, or light and darkness. 

Parmenidés set forth this doctrine of the One and All in a 
poem, of which but a few fragments now remain, so that we 
understand very imperfectly the positive arguments employed to 
recommend it. ‘The matter of truth and knowledge, such as he 








1 See Parmenidis Fragmenta, ed. Karsten, v, 30, 55, 60: also the Disser 
tation annexed by Karsten, sects. 3, 4, p. 148, seq.; sect. 19, p- 221, seq. 

Compare also Mullach’s edition of the same Fragments, annexed to his 
edition of the Aristotelian treatise, De Melisso, Xenophane, et Gorgia, 
p. 144. 
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alone admitted, was altogether removed from the senses and di- 
vested of sensible properties, so as to be conceived only as an. 
Ens Rationis, and described and discussed only in the most gen- 
eral words of the language. The exposition given by Parmenidés 
in his poem,! though complimented by Plato, was vehemently 
controverted by others, who deduced from it many contradictions 
and absurdities. As a part of his reply, and doubtless the strong- 
est part, Parmenidés retorted upon his adversaries; an example 
followed by his pupil Zeno with still greater acuteness and suc- 
cess. Those who controverted his ontological theory, that the 
real, ultra-phenomenal substance was One, affirmed it to be 
not One, but Many; divisible, movable, changeable, ete. Zeno 
attacked this latter theory, and proved that it led to contradic- 
tions and absurdities still greater than those involved in the 
proposition of Parmenidés.2 He impugned the testimony of sense, 
affirming that it furnished premises for conclusions which con- 
tradicted each other, and that it was unworthy of trust. Parmen- 
idés 4 had denied that there was any such thing as real change 
either of place or color: Zeno maintained change of place, or 
motion, to be impossible and self-contradictory; propounding 
many logical difficulties, derived from the infinite divisibility of 
matter, against some of the most obvious affirmations respecting 
sensible phenomena. Melissus appears to have argued in a vein 
similar to that of Zeno, though with much less acuteness ; demon- 
strating indirectly the doctrine of Parmenidés, by deducing im- 
possible inferences from the contrary hypothesis. 

1 Plato, Parmenidés, p. 128, B. od pév (Parmenidés) ydp év toi¢ rory- 
pact év one eivat TO Hav, Kal TOUTwWY TEKUNPLA TapEYELC KaAd¢ TE Kal eb, etc. 

* See the remarkable passage in the Parmenidés of Plato, p. 128, B, C, D. 

"Earl 0& 76 ye GAndicg Bonded tic Tavita TA ypaypara TO Tlappevidov 
Ady Tpog Tode ExtyerpodvTac adTov Kapwoety, We ei év EoTL, TOAAA Kal yedoia 
ovupaiver Taoyewv TO A6yw Kai éEvavtia aiT@. "AvtiAéyer Oy Odv TOvTO TO 
ypaypa mpoc Tole TA TOAAG REyovTac, Kal GvTaTOdidwct TadTa Kal 
TAELwW, TOUTO BovAdmevoy dydoiv, Oc ETL yeAoLOTEPAa TaOYOL av 
abtav 7 bTOGEGLGC—H ei TOAAG Eqriv—7 y TOD & eivat, 
el tig Lkavdcg EmeSiar. 

3 Plato, Pheedrus, c. 44, p. 261, D. See the citations in Brandis, Gesch. 
der Gr. Rom. Philosophie, part i, p. 417, seg. 

4 Parmenid. Fragm. y, 101, ed. Mullach. 

5 See the Fragments of Melissus collected by Mullach, in his publication 
cited in a previous note, p. 81, seq. 
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Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis above described, 
which he also upheld by personal conversations and discussions, 
in a manner doubtless far more efficacious than his writing; the 
oral teaching of these early philosophers being their really im- 
pressive manifestation. His subtle dialectic arguments were not 
only sufficient to occupy all the philosophers of antiquity, in con- 
futing them more or less successfully, but have even descended 
to modern times as a fire not yet extinguished.t The great effect 
produced among the speculative minds of Greece by his writing 
and conversation, is attested both by Plato and Aristotle. He 
visited Athens, gave instruction to some eminent Athenians, for 
high pay, and is said to have conversed both with Periklés 
and with Sokratés, at a time when the latter was very young; 
probably between 450-440 B.c.2 


1 The reader will see this in Bayle’s Dictionary, article, Zeno of Elea. 

Simplicius (in his commentary on Aristot. Physic. p. 255) says that Zeno 
first composed written dialogues, which cannot be believed without more 
certain evidence. He also particularizes a puzzling question addressed by 
Zeno to Protagoras. See Brandis, Gesch. der Griech. Roém. Philos. i, p. 
409. Zeno idiov pév obdév ébéSero (sc. wept Tov ravTwv-), dinropnoe dE 
wept TobTev éxt zdeiov. Plutarch. ap. Eusebium, Prepar. Evangel. i, 23, D. 

* Compare Plutarch, Periklés, c. 3: Plato, Parmenidés, pp. 126, 127; 
Plato, Alkibiad. i, ch. 14, p.119, A. 

That Sokratés had in his youth conversed with Parmenidés, when the 
latter was an old man, is stated by Plato more than once, over and-above his 
dialogue called Parmenidés, which professes to give a conversation between 
the two, as well as with Zeno. I agree with Mr. Fynes Clinton, Brandis, 
and Karsten, in thinking that this is better evidence, about the date of Par- 
menidés than any of the vague indications which appear to contradict it, in 
Diogenes Laértius and elsewhere. But it will be hardly proper to place the 
conversation between Parmenidés and Sokratés—as Mr. Clinton places 
it, Fast. H. vol. ii, App. c. 21, p. 364 ——at a time when Sokratés was only 
fifteen years of age. The ideas which the ancients had about youthful 
propriety, would not permit him to take part in conversation with an emi- 
nent philosopher at so early an age as fifteen, when he would not yet be 
entered on the roll of citizens, or be qualified for the smallest function, 
military or civil. I cannot but think that Sokratés must have been more 
than twenty years of age when he thus conversed with Parmenidés. 

Sokratés was born in 469 B.c. (perhaps 468 B.c.); he would therefore be 
twenty years of age in 449: assuming the visit of Parmenidés to Athens to 
have been in 448 B.c., since he was then sixty-five years of age, he would be 
born in 513 B.c. It is objected that, if this date be admitted, Parmenidés 
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* His appearance constitutes a remarkable era in Grecian philos- 
ophy, because he first brought out the extraordinary aggressive or 
negative force of the dialectic method. In this discussion re- 
specting the One and the Many, positive grounds on either side 
were alike scanty: each party had to set forth the contradictions 
deducible from the opposite hypothesis, and Zeno professed to 
show that those of his opponents were the more flagrant. We 
thus see that, along with the methodized question and answer, or 
dialectic method, employed from henceforward more and more in 
philosophical inquiries, comes out at the same time the negative 
tendency, the probing, testing, and scrutinizing force, of Grecian 
speculation. The negative side of Grecian speculation stands 
quite as prominently marked, and occupies as large a measure of 
the intellectual force of their philosophers, as the positive side. 
It is not simply to arrive at a conclusion, sustained by a certain 
measure of plausible premise,— and then to proclaim it as an 
authoritative dogma, silencing or disparaging all objectors, — that 
Grecian speculation aspires. ‘To unmask not only positive false- 
hood, but even affirmation without evidence, exaggerated confi- 
dence in what was only doubtful, and show of knowledge without 
the reality ; to look at a problem on all sides, and set forth all the 
difficulties attending its solution, to take account of deductions 
from the affirmative evidence, even in the case of conclusions 
accepted as true upon the balance, all this will be found pervad- 
ing the march of their greatest thinkers. As a condition of all 
progressive philosophy, it is not less essential that the grounds of 
negation should be freely exposed, than the grounds of affirma- 
tion. We shall find the two going hand in hand, and the nega- 
tive vein, indeed, the more impressive and characteristic of the 
two, from Zeno downwards in our history. In onecof the earliest 
memoranda illustrative of Grecian dialectics, — the sentences in 
which Plato represents Parmenidés and Zeno as bequeathing 
their mantle to the youthful Sokratés, and giving him precepts 
for suecessfully prosecuting those researches which his marked 
inquisitive impulse promised,—this large and comprehensive 





could not have been a pupil of Xenophanés: we should thus be compelled 
to admit, which perhaps is the truth, that he learned the doctrine of Xeno- 
phanés at second-hand. 
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point of view is emphatically inculcated. He is admonished to 
set before him both sides of every hypothesis, and to follow out 
both the negative and the affirmative chains of argument with 
equal perseverance and equal freedom of scrutiny; neither 
daunted by the adverse opinions around him, nor deterred by 
sneers against wasting time in fruitless talk; since the multitude 
are ignorant that without thus travelling round all sides of a 
question, no assured comprehension of the truth is attainable.1 

We thus find ourselves, from the year 450 B.c,, downwards, in 
presence of two important classes of men in Greece, unknown to 
Solon or even to Kleisthenés, the Rhetoricians, and the Dialecti- 
cians ; for whom, as has been shown, the ground had been grad- 
ually prepared by the politics, the poetry, and the speculation, of 
the preceding period. 

Both these two novelties —like the poetry and other accom- 
plishments of this memorable race — grew up from rude indige- 
nous beginnings, under native stimulus unborrowed and unassisted 
from without. ‘The rhetorical teaching was an attempt to assist 
and improve men in the power of continuous speech as addressed 
to assembled numbers, such as the public assembly or the dikas- 
tery ; it was therefore a species of training sought for by men of 
active pursuits and ambition, either that they might succeed in 
public life, or that they might maintain their rights and dignity 


1 Plato, Parmenid, pp. 135, 136. 

Parmenidés speaks to Sokratés: Kad7 uév oiy nat Geia, ed tod, 7 Our, 
qv Opude émt Tove Aoyovug: EAKvoov O& cavToY Kal yuuvacat uaAdAov dia TI¢ 
dokovane aypyorov eivat Kal KaAovpévye bd TOV TOAAGY AdoAEcyiac, Ewe ETL 
véog ei‘ ei 0& py, oé Oladetserar f adgdera. Tic oiv 6 tporoc, davar (Tov 
Loxpatn), © Ilappevidn, the yupvaciac; Odroc, eimety (rdv Ilappevidny) 
évrrep HKovoac Zyvovoc...... Xp dé kat tode ETL Tpd¢g TOVTw CKOTELY, 7 
povoyv, ei €otly Exactory, broTtibépevory, okoweiv Ta Evp- 
Baivovra éxk THo bTOVETEWC—AdAAG Kal, ci UH ETL TO AITO 
TodTO, UmoTiverVat—ei Bovrer paAdov yuuvacdHvat...... *Ayvoovat 
yap of moAAot bre dvev TadTyE TH¢ OLa TAaVTOV dLESddov Kal TAGYNC, dddvaTOV 
éyrvyovta TO dAnVei vodv oyvetv. See also Plato’s Kratylus, p. 428, E, about 
the necessity of the investigator looking both before and behind—dye 
Tp0cow Kai Oriccw. 

See also the Parmenidés, p. 130, E,—in which Sokraté& is warned re- 
specting the dvdporwr dofac, against enslavying himself to the opinions of 
men: compare Plato, Sophistes, p. 227, B. C. 
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if called before the court of justice. On the other hand, the 
dialectic busigess had no direct reference to public life, to the 
judicial pleading, or to any assembled large number. It was a 
dialogue carried on by two disputants, usually before a few 
hearers, to unravel some obscurity, to reduce the respondent to 
silence and contradiction, to exercise both parties in mastery of 
the subject, or to sift the consequences of some problematical 
assumption. It was spontaneous conversation! systematized and 
turned into some predetermined channel; furnishing a stimulus 
to thought, and a means of improvement not attainable in any 
other manner; furnishing to some, also, a source of profit or 
display. It opened a line of serious intellectual pursuit to men 
of a speculative or inquisitive turn, who were deficient in voice, 
in boldness, in continuous memory, for public speaking ; or who 
desired to keep themselves apart from the political and judicial 
animosities of the moment. 

Although there were numerous Athenians, who combined, in 
various proportions, speculative with practical study, yet gen- 
erally speaking, the two veins of intellectual movement — one 
towards active public business, the other towards enlarged opin- 
ions and greater command of speculative truth, with its evidences 
— continued simultaneous and separate. There subsisted between 
them a standing polemical controversy and a spirit of mutual 
detraction. If Plato despised the sophists and the rhetors, 
Isokratés thinks himself not less entitled to disparage those who 
employed their time in debating upon the unity or plurality of 
virtue.2 Even among different teachers, in the same intellectual 
walk, also, there prevailed but too often an acrimonious feeling 
of personal rivalry, which laid them all so much the more open 





1 See Aristotel. De Sophist. Elenchis, ec. 11, p. 172, ed. Bekker; and his 
Topica, ix, 5, p. 154; where the different purposes of dialogue are enumer- 
ated and distinguished. 

2 See Isokratés, Orat. x; Helensee Encomium, sects. 2-7 ; compare Orat. 
xv, De Permutatione, of the same author, s. 90. 

Thold it for certain, that the first of these passages is intended as a 
criticism upon the Platonic dialogues (as in Or. v, ad Philip. s. 84), prob- 
ably the second passage also. Isokratés, evidently a cautious and timid 
man, avoids mentioning the names of contemporaries, that he may provoke 
the less animosity. 
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to assault from the common enemy of all mental progress; a 
feeling of jealous ignorance, stationary or wistfully retrospective, 
of no mean force at Athens, as in every other society, and of 
course blended at Athens with the indigenous democratical senti- 
ment. This latter sentiment! of antipathy to new ideas, and 
new mental accomplishments, has been raised into factitious 
importance by the comic genius of Aristophanés, whose point of 
view modern authors have too often accepted; thus allowing 
some of the worst feelings of Grecian antiquity to influence their 
manner of conceiving the facts. Moreover, they have rarely 
made any allowance for that force of literary and philosophical 
antipathy, which was no less real and constant at Athens than 
the political; and which made the different literary classes or 
individuals perpetually unjust one towards another.2 It was the 
blessing and the glory of Athens, that every man could speak 
out his sentiments and his criticisms with a freedom unparalleled. 
in the ancient world, and hardly paralleled even in the modern, 
in which a vast body of dissent both is, and always has been, 
condemned to absolute silence. But this known latitude of 
censure ought to have imposed on modern authors a peremptory 


1 Tsokratés alludes much to this sentiment, and to the men who looked 
upon gymnastic training with greater fayor than upon philosophy, in the 
Orat. xv, De Permutatione, s. 267, ef seg. A large portion of this oration 
is in fact a reply to accusations, the same as those preferred against mental 
cultivation by the Aixaoc Adyoc in the Nubes of Aristophanés, 947, seq. ; 
favorite topics in the mouths of the pugilists “‘ with smashed ears.” (Plato, 
Gorgias, c. 71, p. 515, E; tév Ta Gta kateayoTwv.) 

2 There is but too much evidence of the abundance of such jealousies 
and antipathies during the times of Plato, Aristotle, and Isokrates; see 
Stahr’s Aristotelia, ch. iii, vol. i, pp. 37, 68. 

Aristotle was extremely jealous of the success of Isokratés, and was him- 
self much assailed by pupils of the latter, Kephisodérus and others, as well 
as by Dikeearchus, Eubulidés, and a numerous host of writers in the same 
tone: o7pardv OAov Tév éxuSeuévwv ’AptotoTéAec; see the Fragments of 
Dikearchus, vol. ii, p. 225, ed. Didot. “De ingenio ejus (observes 
Cicero, in reference to Epicurns, de Finibus, ii, 25, 80) in his disputationi- 
bus, non de moribus, queritur. Sit ista in Greecorum levitate perversitas, 
qui maledictis insectantur eos, a quibus de veritate dissentiunt.” This is 
a taint no way peculiar to Grecian philosophical controversy ; but it has 
nowhere been more infectious than among the Greeks, and modern ‘.sto- 
rians cannot be too much on their guard against it. 
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necessity of not accepting implicitly the censure of any one, 
where the party inculpated has left no defence; at the very 
least, of construing the censure strictly, and allowing for the 
point of view from which it proceeds. From inattention to this 
necessity, almost all the things and persons of Grecian history 
are presented to us on their bad side; the libels of Aristophanés, 
the sneers of Plato and Xenophon, even the interested generali- 
ties of a plaintiff or defendant before the dikastery, are received 
with little cross-examination as authentic materials for history. 

If ever there was need to invoke this rare sentiment of candor, 
it is when we come to discuss the history of the persons called 
sophists, who now for the first time appear as of note ; the practi- 
cal teachers of Athens and of Greece, misconceived as well as 
misesteemed. 

The primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches ; 
gymnastics, for the body ; music, for the mind. The word musie 
is not to be judged according to the limited signification which it 
now bears. It comprehended, from the beginning, everything 
appertaining to the province of the Nine Muses; not merely 
learning the use of the lyre, or how to bear part in a chorus; but 
also the hearing, learning, and repeating, of poetical composi- 
tions, as well as the practice of exact and elegant pronunciation ; 
which latter accomplishment, in a language like the Greek, with 
long words, measured syllables, and great diversity of accentua- 
tion between one word and another, must have been far more 
difficult to acquire than it is in any modern European language. 
As the range of ideas enlarged, so the words muste and musical 
teachers acquired an expanded meaning, so as to comprehend 
matter of instruction at once ampler and more diversified. Dur- 
ing the middle of the fifth century B.c., at Athens, there came thus 
to be found, among the musical teachers,men of the most distin- 
guished abilities and eminence; masters of all the learning and 
accomplishments of the age, teaching what was known of astron- 
omy, geography, and physics, and capable of holding dialectical 
discussions with their pupils, upon all the various problems then 
afloat among intellectual men. Of this character were Lamprus, 
Agathoklés, Pythokleidés, Damon, etc. The two latter were in- 
structors of Periklés; and Damon was even rendered so unpopular 
at Athens, partly by his large and free speculations, partly 
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through the political enemies of his great pupil, that he was 
ostracized, or at least sentenced to banishment.! Such men were 
competent companions for Anaxagoras and Zeno, and employed 
in part on the same studies; the field of acquired knowledge 
being not then large enough to be divided into separate, exclusive 
compartments. While Euripidés frequented the company, and 
acquainted himself with the opinions, of Anaxagoras, Ion of 
Chios, his rival as a tragic poet, as well as the friend of Kimon, 
bestowed so much thought upon physical subjects, as then con- 
ceived, that he set up a theory of his own, propounding the doc- 
trine of three elements in nature ;2 air, fire, and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above 
mentioned, were sophists, not merely in the natural and proper 
Greek sense of that word, but, to a certain extent, even in the 
special and restricted meaning which Plato afterwards thought 
proper to confer upon it.3 A sophist, in the genuine sense of the 
word, was a wise man, a clever man; one who stood prominently 
before the public as distinguished for intellect or talent of some. 
kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are both called sophists; 





1 See Plato (Protagoras, c. 8, p. 316, D.; Laches, c. 3, p. 180, D.; Menex- 
enus, c. 3, p. 236, A; Alkibiad. i, c. 14, p. 118, C); Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 4. 

Periklés had gone through dialectic practice in his youth (Xenoph. Me- 
mor. i, 2, 46). 

2 Tsokratés, Or. xv, De Permutat. sect. 287. 

Compare Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rém. Philosophie, part i, sect. 48, p. 
196. 

* Jsokratés calls both Anaxagoras and Damon, sophists (Or. xv, De Perm. 
sect. 251), Plutarch, Periklés,c. 4. ‘O dé Aduov éorxev, akpog Ov cog.oTic, 
kaTadvecVal “ev ei¢ TO THE MOVOLKHC Ovoma, ExiKpUTTOmEvoc TP TODE TOAAODE 
Thy OEwvoryta. 

So Protagoras too (in the speech put into his mouth by Plato, Protag. ec. 
8, p. 316) says, very truly, that there had been sophists from the earliest 
times of Greece. But he says also, what Plutarch says in the citation just 
aboye, that these earlier men refused, intentionally and deliberately, to call 
themselves sophists, for fear of the odium attached to the name; and that 
he, Protagoras, was the first person to call himself openly a sophist. 

The denomination by which a man is known, however, seldom depends 
upon himself, but upon the general public, and upon his critics, frien ily or 
hostile. The unfriendly spirit of Plato did much more to attach the title 
of sophists specially to these teachers, than any assumption of their own. 
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Thamyras the skilful bard, is called a sophist:! Sokratés is so 
denominated, not merely by Aristophanés, but by A&schinés :2 
Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, and Xenophon calls Antisthe- 
nés, both of them disciples of Sokratés, by that name :3 Xenophon, 
in describing a collection of instructive books, calls them “the 
writings of the old poets and sophists,” meaning by the latter 
word prose-writers generally: Plato is alluded to as a sophist, 
even by Isokratés:5 Isokratés himself was harshly criticized as 
a sophist, and defends both himself and his profession: lastly, 
Timon, the friend and admirer of Pyrrho, about 300-280 s.c., 
who bitterly satirized all the philosophers, designated them all, 
including Plato and Aristotle, by the general name of sophists.€ 





1 Herodot. i, 29; ii, 49; iv, 95. Diogenés of Apollonia, contemporary of 
Herodotus, called the Ionic philosophers or physiologists by the name 
sophists: see Brandis, Geschich. der Griech. Rom. Philosoph. e. lvii, note 
O. About Thamyras, see Welcker, Griech. Tragod., Sophoklés, p. 421 : — 

ir’ oby copiotye KaAd maparainy yéAvy, ete. 

The comic poet Kratinus called all the poets, including Homer and He- 
siod, cogsorai: see the Fragments of his drama ’ApyiAoyor in Meineke, 
Fragm. Comicor. Greecor. vol. ii, p. 16. 

2 ZEschinés cont. Timarch. ec. 34. Auschinés calls Demosthenés also a 
sophist, ¢. 27. 

We see plainly from the terms in Plato’s Politicus, c. 38, p. 299, B 
petewpoAoyorv, ddohecxyv Tiva codtoT)y, that both Sokratés and Plato him 
self were designated as sophists by the Athenian public. 

3 Aristotel. Metaphysic. iii, 2, p. 996 ; Xenophon, Sympos. iv, 1. 

Aristippus is said to have been the first of the disciples of Sokratés who 
took money for instruction (Diogen. Laért. ii, 65). 

+ Xenoph. Memor. iv, 2, 1. yp@ypuata roAAd ovvetAcyuévoy TotnTGy Te Kat 
copioTa@v TOV evdoKimwTaTOV...... 

The word cogo7Gv is here used just in the same sense as Tod Vyoaipove 
TOV TaAat coddv avdpGr, ovc éxeivor KaTEALTOV év BLBAioLc ypawavTec, 
etc. (Memor. i, 6,14.) Itis used in a different sense in another passage (i, 
1, 11), to signify teachers who gave instruction on physical and astronomi- 
cal subjects, which Sokratés and Xenophon both disapproved. 

® Tsokratés, Orat. v, ad Philipp. sect. 14: see Heindorf’s note on the 
Euthydemus of Plato, p. 305, C. sect. 79. 

§ Diogen. Laért. ix, 65. ”Eomere viv pot, door modumpaypovég éote co- 
gtorat (Diogen. Laért. viii, 74). 

Demetrius of Trceezen numbered Empedoklés as a sophist. Isokratés 
speaks of Empedoklés, Ion, Alkmxon, Parmenidés, Melissus, Gorgias, all 
as of raAatot codiorai; all as having taught different mepittoAoyiac about 
the elements of the physical world (Isok. de Permut. sect. 288). 


‘ 
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In this large and comprehensive sense the word was originally 
used, and always continued to be so understood among the 
general public. But along with this idea, the title sophist also 
earried with it or connoted a certain invidious feeling. The nat- 
ural temper of a people generally ignorant towards superior in- 
tellect, — the same temper which led to those charges of magic 
so frequent in the Middle Ages,—appears to be a union of 
admiration with something of an unfavorable sentiment ;! dislike, 
or apprehension, as the case may be, unless where the latter 
element has become neutralized by habitual respect for an estab- 
lished profession or station: at any rate, the unfriendly sentiment 
is so often intended, that a substantive word, in which it is implied 
without the necessity of any annexed predicate, is soon found 
convenient. Timon, who hated the philosophers, thus found the 
word sophist exactly suitable, in sentiment as well as meaning, 
to his purpose in addressing them. 

Now when (in the period succeeding 450 B.c.) the rhetorical 
and musical teachers came to stand before the public at Athens 
in such increased eminence, they of course, as well as other men 
intellectually celebrated, became designated by the appropriate 
name of sophists. But there was one characteristic peculiar to 
themselves, whereby they drew upon themselves a double meas- 
ure of that invidious sentiment which lay wrapped up in the 
name. ‘They taught for pay: of course, therefore, the most 
eminent among them taught only the rich, and earned large 
sums; a fact naturally provocative of envy, to some extent, 
among the many who benefited nothing by them, but still more 
among the inferior members of their own profession. But even 
great minds, like Sokratés and Plato, though much superior to 
any such envy, cherished in that age a genuine and vehement 
repugnance against receiving pay for teaching. We read in Xen- 


1 Burip. Med. 289 : — 
Xp7 0 ovro¥ barte aptidpwy wédvk’ Gr7p, 
Tlaidac mepicade éxdidackecdat cogodvc. 
Xwpic¢ yap drAne, he Exovowv, apyiac, 
@Sovov mpo¢ datGy dAdavovor dvopevi. 
The words 6 mepiocG¢ codd¢ seem to convey the same unfriendly senti- 
ment as the word codlor7e. 
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ophon,! that Sokratés considered such a bargain as nothing less 
than servitude, robbing the teacher of all free choice as to persons 
or proceeding; and that he assimilated the relation between 
teacher and pupil to that between two lovers or two intimate 
friends ; which was thoroughly dishonored, robbed of its charm 
and reciprocity, and prevented from bringing about its legitimate 
reward of attachment and devotion, by the intervention of money 
payment. However little in harmony with modern ideas, such 
was the conscientious sentiment of Sokratés and Plato; who 
therefore considered the name sophists, denoting intellectual 
celebrity combined with an odious association, as preéminently 
suitable to the leading teachers for pay. The splendid genius, 
the lasting influence, and the reiterated polemics, of Plato, have 
stamped it upon the men against whom he wrote as if it were 
their recognized, legitimate, and peculiar designation: though it 
is certain, that if, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any 
Athenian had been asked, “ Who are the principal sophists in 
your city?” he would have named Sokratés among the first ; for 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i, 2, 6. In another passage, the sophist Antiphon — 
whether this is the celebrated Antiphon of the deme Rhamuus, is uncertain ; 
the commentators lean to the negative —is described as conversing with 
Sokratés, and saying that Sokratés of course must imagine his own conyer- 
sation to be worth nothing, since he asked no price from his scholars. To 
which Sokratés replies : — 

7Q "Avtiddv, rap’ quiv vouilerat, THY Spay Kal Thy codiay dpuoiw¢e pév 
KaAOdv, dpoiwe O& aicxpor, OLrativeoGa civat. Thy te yap par, éav pév Tic 
apyuplov TwAy TH Bovdopéve, TOpvoy adtdv aTokadovo.y: édv dé TLC, Ov dv yvO 
Kadov te Kayatov épactiy ovta, TodTOY diAov ~avT@ TolHTaL, codpova vopi- 
Couev. Kai tTHv codiav woattu¢ Tove piv apyvpiov TO BovrAopmévy 
Tahot’YVTAaG, COdbtoTaSG WoTEP TOPVOVE axoKadhovoly’ doTI¢ dé, 
by dv yv@ edova ovra, diWackuwr 6, Te dv éyn ayadov, didov Toteita, TovTOV 
voLico“er, CTH KAAG Kayad@ TOAiTH TpooHKel, Tad’Ta ToLeitv (Xenoph. Me- 
mor. i, 6, 13). 

As an evidence of the manners and sentiment of the age, this passage is 
extremely remarkable. Various parts of the oration of A‘schinés against 
Timarchus, and the Symposion of Plato, pp. 217, 218, both receive and 
give light to it. 

Among the numerous passages in which Plato expresses his dislike and 
contempt of teaching for money, see his Sophistes, c. 9, p. 223. Plato, 
indeed, thought that it was unworthy of a virtuous man to accept salary for 
the discharge of any public duty: see the Republic, i, 19, p. 347. ‘ 

VOL. VII. 2800. ' 
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Sokratés was at once eminent as an intellectual teacher and per- 
sonally unpopular, not because he received pay, but on other 
grounds, which will be hereafter noticed: and this was the precise 
combination of qualities which the general public naturally ex- 
pressed by a sophist. Moreover, Plato not only stole the name 
out of general circulation, in order to fasten it specially upon his 
opponents, the paid teachers, but also connected with it express 
discreditable attributes, which formed no part of its primitive 
and recognized meaning, and were altogether distinct from, 
though grafted upon, the vague sentiment of dislike associated 
with it. Aristotle, following the example of his master, gave to 
the word sophist a definition substantially the same as that which 
it bears in the modern languages:! “an impostrous pretender to 
knowledge; a man who employs what he knows to be fallacy, 
for the purpose of deceit and of getting money.” And he did 
this at a time when he himself, with his estimable contemporary. 
Isokratés, were considered at Athens to come under the designa- 
tion of sophists, and were called so by every one who disliked 
either their profession or their persons.” 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have full 
right to define and employ words in a sense of their own, pro- 
vided they give due notice. But it is essential that the reader 


1 Aristot. Rhetoric. i, 1, 4; where he explains the sophist fo be a person 
who has the same powers as the dialectician, but abuses them for a bad 
purpose: 7 yap codtorcKi, obk év TH Ovvapel, GAN év TH Tpoatpécer....’ Exel 
62, cogioTig piv, KaTa THY Tpoaipeoty, SiahextiKoe 6, Ov KaTa Tv TpoaipEecty 
GA27a Kata THY Obvayty. Again, in the first chapter of the treatise de So- 
phisticis Elenchis: 6 codsorHe, xpyatcory¢ and gatvouévnc codgiac, GAH obk 
ovens, ete. : 

2 Respecting Isokratés, see his Orat. xv, De Permutatione, wherein it is 
evident that he was not only ranked as a sophist by others, but also consid- 
ered himself as such, though the appellation was one which he did not like. 
He considers himself as such, as well as Gorgias: of Kadovmevor codsorai; 
sects. 166, 169, 213, 231. 

Respecting Aristotle, we have only to read not merely the passage of 
Timon cited in a previous note, but also the bitter slander of Timeeus 
(Frag. 70. ed. Didot, Polybius, xii, 8), who called him cogcor7v ope 
path Kai prontdv brapyovta, kal TO Todvtipytev latpetov 
aptiwg aroKekheckora, Tpd¢ 62 TovTOLC, Eig Taoav abARY Kat oKAVHY éurceT™non- 
kota: mpod¢ O&, yaotpiapyov, Gpapritny, éxt oroua depouevov év Taot. 
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should keep in mind the consequences of such change, and not 
mistake a word used in a new sense for a new fact or phenome- 
non. The age with which we are now dealing, the last half of 
the fifth century B.c., is commonly distinguished in the history 
of philosophy as the age of Sokratés and the sophists. The 
sophists are spoken of as a new class of men, or sometimes in 
language which implies a new doctrinal sect, or school, as if they 
then sprang up in Greece for the first time ; ostentatious imposters, 
flattering and duping the rich youth for their own personal gain; 
undermining the morality of Athens, public and private, and 
encouraging their pupils to the unscrupulous prosecution of 
ambition and cupidity. They are even affirmed to have succeed- 
ed in corrupting the general morality, so that Athens had become 
miserably degenerated and vicious in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian war, as compared with what she was in the time 
of Miltiadés and Aristeidés. Sokratés, on the contrary, is 
usually described as a holy man combating and exposing these 
false prophets, standing up as the champion of morality against 
their insidious artifices.1 Now though the appearance of a man 
so very original as Sokratés was a new fact of unspeakable 
importance, the appearance of the sophists was no new fact; 
what was new was the peculiar use of an old word, which Plato 
took out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the eminent paid 
teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The 
Sophists, he brings Sokratés into controversy, were Protagoras 
of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, Hippias 
of Elis, Prodikus of Keos, Thrasymachus of Chalkédon, Euthy- 
démus and Dionysodérus of Chios; to whom Xenophon adds 
Antiphon of Athens. These men —whom modern writers set 
down as the sophists, and denounce as the moral pestilence 
of their age — were not distinguished in any marked or generic 
way from their predecessors. Their vocation was to train up 


‘In the general point of view here described, the sophists are presented 
by Ritter, Geschichte der Griech. Philosophie, vol. i, book vi, chaps. 1-3, p. 
577, seq., 629, seq.; by Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philos. sects. xxxiv— 
Ixxxvii, vol. i, p. 516, seg.; by Zeller, Geschichte der Philosoph. ii, pp. 65, 
69, 165, etc.; and, indeed, by almost all who treat of the sophists. 
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youth for the duties, the pursuits, and the successes, of active 
life, both private and public. Others had done this before ; but 
these teachers brought to the task a larger range of knowledge 
with a greater multiplicity of scientific and other topics; not 
only more impressive powers of composition and speech, serving 
as a personal example to the pupil, but also a comprehension of 
the elements of good speaking, so as to be able to give him 
precepts conducive to that accomplishment ;! a considerable 
treasure of accumulated thought on moral and political subjects, 
calculated to make their conversation very instructive, and 
discourse ready prepared, on general heads or common places, 
for their pupils to learn by heart.2 But this, though a very 
important extension, was nothing more than an extension, differ- 
ing merely in degree of that which Damon and others had done 
before them. It arose from the increased demand which had 
grown up among the Athenian youth, for a larger measure of - 
education and other accomplishments ; from an elevation in the 
standard of what was required froxn every man who aspired to 
occupy a place in the eyes of lis fellow-citizens. Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and the rest, supplied this demand with an ability and 
success unknown before their time; hence they gained a dis- 
tinction such as none of their predecessors had attained, were 
prized all over Greece, travelled from city to city with general 
admiration, and obtained considerable pay. While such success, 
among men personally strangers to them, attests unequivocally 
their talent and personal dignity, of course it also laid them 
open to increased jealousy, as well from inferior teachers as from 
the lovers of ignorance generally: such jealousy manifesting 
itself, as 1 have before explained, by a greater readiness to 
stamp them with the obnoxious title of sophists. 

The hostility of Plato against these teachers,— for it is he, 
and not Sokratés, who was peculiarly hostile to them, as may be 
seen by the absence of any such marked antithesis in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon,— may be explained without at all 
supposing in them that corruption which modern writers have 
been so ready not only to admit but to magnify. It arose from 





1 Compare Isokratés, Orat. xiii, cont. Sophistas, sects. 19-21. 
? Aristot. Sophist. Elench. c, 33; Cicero, Brut. c. 12. 
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the radical difference between his point of view and theirs. He 
was a great reformer and theorist; they undertook to qualify 
young men for doing themselves credit, and rendering service to 
others, in active Athenian life. Not only is there room for the 
concurrent operation of both these veins of thought and action, 
in every progressive society, but the intellectual outfit of the 
society can never be complete without the one as well as the 
other. It was the glory of Athens that both were there ade- 
quately represented, at the period which we have now reached. 
Whoever peruses Plato’s immortal work, “The Republic,” will 
see that he dissented from society, both democratical and oli- 
garchical, on some of the most fundamental points of public and 
private morality; and throughout most of his dialogues his 
quarrel is not less with the statesmen, past as well as present, 
than with the paid teachers of Athens. Besides this ardent 
desire for radical reform of the state, on principles of his own, 
distinct from every recognized political party or creed, Plato was 
also unrivalled as a speculative genius and as a dialectician; 
both which capacities he put forth, to amplify and illustrate the 
ethical theory and method first struck out by Sokrates, as well 
as to establish comprehensive generalities of his own. 

Now his reforming, as well as his theorizing tendencies, 
brought him into polemical controversy with all the leading 
agents by whom the business of practical life at Athens was 
carried on. In so far as Protagoras or Gorgias talked the 
language of theory, they were doubtless much inferior to Plato, 
nor would their doctrines be likely to hold against his acute 
dialectics. But it was neither their duty, nor their engagement, 
to reform the state, or discover and vindicate the best theory on 
ethics. They professed to qualify young Athenians for an active 
and honorable life, private as well as public, 7 Athens, or in any 
other given city ; they taught them “to think, speak, and act,” 
in Athens ; they of course accepted, as the basis of their teaching, 
that type of character which estimable men exhibited and which 
the public approved, im Athens; not undertaking to recast the 
type, but to arm it with new capacities and adorn it with fresh 
accomplishments. ‘Their direct business was with ethical precept, 
not with ethical theory ; all that was required of them, as to the 
latter, was, that their theory should be sufficiently sound to lead 
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to such. practical precepts as were accounted virtuous by the 
most estimable society ix Athens. It ought never to be forgotten, 
that those who taught for active life were bound, by the very 
conditions of their profession, to adapt themselves to the place 
and the society as it stood. With the theorist Plato, not only 
there was no such obligation, but the grandeur and _instructive- 
ness of his speculations were realized only by his departing from 
it, and placing himself on a loftier pinnacle of vision; and he 
himself! not only admits, but even exaggerates, the unfitness and 
repugnance of men, taught in his school, for practical life and 
duties. 

To understand the essential difference between the practical 
and the theoretical point of view, we need only look to Isokratés, 
the pupil of Gorgias, and himself a sophist. Though not a man 
of commanding abilities, Isokratés was one of the most estimable 
men of Grecian antiquity. He taught for money; and taught . 
young men to “think, speak, and act,” all with a view to an hon- 
orable life of active citizenship; not concealing his marked dis- 
paragement 2 of speculative study and debate, such as the dialogues 





1 See a striking passage in Plato, Theetet. c. 24, pp. 173, 174. 

2 Tsokratés, Orat. v (ad. Philip.), sect. 14; Orat.x (Enc. Hel.), sect. 2; 
Orat. xiii (adv. Sophist.), sect. 9 (compare Heindorf’s note ad Platon. Euthy- 
dem. sect. 79) ; Orat. xii (Panath.), sect. 126; Orat.xv (Perm.), sect. 90. 

Isokratés, in the beginning of his Orat. x, Encom. Helene, censures all the 
speculative teachers; first, Antisthenés and Plato (without naming them, 
but identifying them sufficiently by their doctrines ; next, Protagoras, Gor- 
gias, Melissus, Zeno, etc., by name, as haying wasted their time and teach- 
ing on fruitless paradox and controversy. He insists upon the necessity of 
teaching with a view to political life and to the course of actual public events, 
abandoning these useless studies (sect. 6). 

It is remarkable that what Isokratés recommends is just what Protagoras 
and Gorgias are represented as actually doing — each doubtless in his own 
way — in the dialogues of Plato, who censures them for being too practical ; 
while Isokratés, commenting on them from various publications which they 
left, treats them only as teachers of useless speculations. 

In the Oration De Permutatione, composed when he was eighty-two years 
of age (sect. 10, the orations above cited are earlier compositions, especially 
Orat. xiii, against the sophists, see sect. 206), Isokratés stands upon the de- 
fensive, and vindicates his profession against manifold aspersions. It is a 
most interesting oration, as a defence of the educators of Athens generally, 
and would serve perfectly well as a vindication of the teaching of Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Hippias, etc., against the reproaches of Plato. 
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of Plato and the dialectic exercises generally. He defends his 
profession much in the same way as his master Gorgias, or Pro- 
tagoras, would have defended it, if we had before us vindications 
from their pens. Isokratés at Athens, and Quintilian, a man 
equally estimable at Rome, are, in their general type of character 
and professional duty, the fair counterpart of those whom Plato 
arraigns as the sophists. 

We know these latter chiefly from the evidence of Plato, their 
pronounced enemy ; yet even his evidence, when construed can- 
didly and taken as a whole, will not be found to justify the 
charges of corrupt and immoral teaching, impostrous pretence of 





This oration should be read, if only to get at the genuine Athenian sense 
of the word sophists, as distinguished from the technical sense which Plato 
and Aristotle fasten upon it. The word is here used in its largest sense, as 
distinguished from idcorate (sect. 159) : it meant, literary men or philoso- 
phers generally, but especially the professional teachers : it carried, however, 
an obnoxious sense, and was therefore used as little as possible by them- 
selyes ; as much as possible by those who disliked them. 

Isokratés, though he does not willingly call himself by this unpleasant 
name, yet is obliged to acknowledge himself unreservedly as one of the pro- 
fession, in the same category as Gorgias (sects. 165, 179, 211, 213, 231, 256), 
and defends the general body as well as himself; distinguishing himself of 
course from the bad members of the profession, those who pretended to be 
sophists, but devoted themselves to something different in reality (sect. 230). 

This professional teaching, and the teachers, are signified indiscriminately 
by these words: of cogsarai —oi rept tiv giAocogiay StatpiBovtec — THY 
oiAocodiay ddikwc diaBEeBAnuévyv (sects. 44,157,159, 179, 21 1, 217, 219) — 
4 TOV Adyar TaWeia— 7 TOV AOywr pedétn — H GLAocOdia — FH THe dpovfjcewc 
doKynow — THe éune, ete BovAcoVe Kaheiv Ovvapewc, Elite diAocodiac, elite OLa- 
TpiBHe (sects. 53,187, 189, 193, 196). All these expressions mean the same 
process of training; that is, general mental training as opposed to bodily 
(sects. 194,199), and intended to cultivate the powers of thought, speech, 
and action: mpd¢ 76 Aéyetv Kai dpovety— Tod dpoveiv et Kal Aéyerv—TO 
Aéyelv Kai TparTey (sects. 221, 261, 285, 296, 330). 

Isokratés does not admit any such distinction between the philosopher 
and dialectician on the one side, and the sophist on the other, as Plato 
and Aristotle contend for. He does not like dialectical exercises: yet he 
admits them to be useful for youth, as a part of intellectual training, on con- 
dition that all such speculations shall be dropped, when the youth come into 
active life (sects. 280, 287). 

This is the same language as that of Kalliklés in the Gorgias of Plato, 
c. 40, p. 484. 
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knowledge, ete., which the modern historians pour forth in loud 
chorus against them. I know few characters in history who have 

been so hardly dealt with as these so-called sophists. ‘They bear 
the penalty of their name, in its modern sense ; a misleading 
association, from which few modern writers take pains to eman- 
cipate either themselves or their readers, though the English or 
French word sophist is absolutely inapplicable to Protagoras or 
Gorgias, who ought to be called rather “professors, or public 
teachers.” It is really surprising to read the expositions prefixed 
by learned men like Stallbaum and others, to the Platonic dialogues 
entitled Protagoras, Gorgias, Kuthydémus, Theztétus, etc., where 
Plato introduces Sokratés either in personal controversy with one 
or other of these sophists, or as canvassing their opinions. We 
continually read from the pen of the expositor, such remarks as 
these : “ Mark, how Plato puts down the shallow and worthless 
sophist ;” the obvious reflection, that it is Plato himself who plays. 
both games on the chess-board, being altogether overlooked. 
And again: “This or that argument, placed in the mouth of 

Sokratés, is not to be regarded as the real opinion of Plato: he 
only takes it up and enforces it at this moment, in order to puzzle 
and humiliate an ostentatious pretender ;”! a remark which con- 





1 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Platon. Protagor. p. 23: ‘ Hoe vero ejus judicio 
ita utitur Socrates, ut eum dehine dialectica subtilitate in summam consilii 
inopiam conjiciat. Colligit enim inde satis captiose rebus ita comparatis jus- 
titiam, quippe que a sanctitate diversa sit, plane nihil sanctitatis habituram, 
ac vicissim sanctitati nihil fore commune cum justitia. Respondet quidem 
ad heec Protagoras, justitiam ac sanctitatem non per omnia sibi similes esse, 
nec tamen etiam prorsus dissimiles videri. Sed etsi verissima est hec ejus 
sententia, tamen comparatione illa a partibus faciei repetita, in fraudem induc- 
tus, et quid sit, in quo omnis virtutis natura contineatur, ignarus, sese ex 
his difficultatibus adeo non potest expedire,” etc. 

Again, p. 24: “Itaque Socrates, missa hujus rei disputatione, repente ad 
alia progreditur, scilicet similibus laqueis hominem deinceps denuo irretiturus.” 


Bog ‘“ Nemini facile obscurum erit, hoc quoque loco, Protagoram argutis 
conclusiunculis deludi atque callide eo permovert,” etc. ...... p- 25: “ Quanquam 
nemo erit, quin videat callide deludi Protagoram,” etc....... p- 34: “ Quod si 


autem ea, quee in Protagora Sophiste ridendi causd e vulgi atque sophista- 
rum ratione disputantur, in Gorgia ex ipsius philosophi mente et sententid 
vel brevius proponuntur vel copiosius disputantur,” ete. 

Compare similar obseryations of Stallbaum, in his Prolegom. ad Theetet. 
pp- 12, 22; ad Menon. p.16; ad Euthydemum, pp. 26, 30; ad Lachetem, 
p- 11; ad Lysidem, pp. 79, 80, 87; ad Hippiam Major. pp. 154-156 
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verts Plato into an insincere disputant, and a sophist in the mod- 
ern sense, at the very moment when the commentator is extolling _ 
his pure and lofty morality as an antidote against the alleged 
corruption of Gorgias and Protagoras. 

Plato has devoted a long and interesting dialogue to the 
inquiry, What is-a sophist?! and it is curious to observe that the 
definition which he at last brings out suits Sokratés himself, 
intellectually speaking, better than any one else whom we know. 
Cicero defines the sophist to be one who pursues philosophy for 
the sake of ostentation or of gain ;2 which, if it is to be held as a 
reproach, will certainly bear hard upon the great body of modern 
teachers, who are determined to embrace their profession and to 
discharge its important duties, like other professional men, by the 
prospect either of deriving an income or of making a figure in it, 
or both, whether they have any peculiar relish for the occupation 
or not. But modern writers, in describing Protagoras or Gorgias, 
while they adopt the sneering language of Plato against teaching 
for pay, lew purposes, tricks to get money from the rich, etc., use 
terms which lead the reader to believe that there was something 
in these sophists peculiarly greedy, exorbitant, and truckling ; 
something beyond the mere fact of asking and receiving remu- 
neration. Now not only there is no proof that any of them were 
thus dishonest or exorbitant, but in the case of Protagoras, even 
his enemy Plato furnishes a proof that he was not so. In the 


“Facile apparet Socratem argutd, que verbo ¢aiveotaz inest, dilogid inter- 
Jocutorem (Hippiam Sophistam) zx fruudem inducere.”.....‘‘ ud quidem pro 
certo et explorato habemus, non serio sed ridendi vexandique Sophiste gratia 
gravissimam illam sententiam in dubitationem vocari, ideoque iis conclusiunculis 
labefactari, quas quilibet paulo attentior facile intelligat non ad fidem faci- 
endam, sed ad lusum jocumque, esse comparatas.” 

1 Plato, Sophistes, c. 52, p. 268. 

2 Cicero, Academ.iv, 23. Xenophon, at the close of his treatise De Vena- 
tione (c. 13), introduces a sharp censure upon the sophists, with very little 
that is specific or distinct. He accuses them of teaching command and 
artifice of words, instead of communicating useful maxims; of speaking for 
purposes of deceit, or for their own profit, and addressing themselves to rich 
pupils for pay; while the philosopher gives his lessons to every one gratui- 
tously, without distinction of persons. This is the same distinction as that 
taken by Sokratés and Plato, between the sophist and the philosopher: 
compare Xenoph. De Vectigal. v, 4. 

VOL. VIII. 16 
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Platonic dialogue termed Protagoras, that sophist is introduced 
as describing the manner in which he proceeded respecting 
remuneration from his pupils. “I make no stipulation before- 
hand: when a pupil parts from me, I ask from him such a sum 
as I think the time and the circumstances warrant ; and I add, 
that if he deems the demand too great, he has only to make up 
his own mind what is the amount of improvement which my com- 
pany has procured to him, and what sum he considers an equivalent 
for it. I am content to accept the sum so named by himself, only 
requiring him to go into a temple and make oath that it is his 
sincere belief.”! It is not easy to imagine a more dignified way 
of dealing than this, nor one which more thoroughly attests an 
honorable reliance on the internal consciousness of the scholar, 
on the grateful sense of improvement realized, which to every 
teacher constitutes a reward hardly inferior to the payment that 
proceeds from it, and which, in the opinion of Sokratés, formed 
the only legitimate reward. Such is not the way in which the 
corruptors of mankind go to work. of 

That which stood most prominent in the teaching of Gorgias 
and the other sophists, was, that they cultivated and improved 
the powers of public speaking in their pupils; one of the most 
essential accomplishments to every Athenian of consideration. 
For this, too, they have been denounced by Ritter, Brandis, and 
other learned writers on the history of philosophy, as corrupt and 
immoral. “Teaching their pupils rhetoric (it has been said), they 
only enabled them to second unjust designs, to make the worse 
appear the better reason, and to delude their hearers, by trick 
and artifice, into false persuasion and show of knowledge without 





1 Plato, Protagoras, c. 16, p.328, B. Diogenes Laértius (ix, 58) says that 
Protagoras demanded one hundred minz as pay: little stress is to be laid 
upon such a statement, nor is it possible that he could have had one fixed 
rate of pay. The story told by Aulus Gellius (v, 10) about the suit at law 
between Protagoras and his disciple Euathlus, is at least amusing and inge- 
nious. Compare the story of the rhetor Skopelianus, in Philostratus, Vit. 
Sophist. i, 21, 4. 

Isokratés (Or. xv, de Perm. sect. 166) affirms that the gains made by Gor- 
gias, or by any of the eminent sophists, had never been very high; that they 
had been greatly and maliciously exaggerated ; that they were very inferior 
to those of the great dramatic actors (sect. 168). 
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reality. Rhetoric (argues Plato, in the dialogue called Gorgias) 
is no art whatever, but a mere unscientific knack, enslaved to the 
dominant prejudices, and nothing better than an impostrous 
_parody on the true political art.” Now though Aristotle, follow- 
ing the Platonic vein, calls this power of making the worse 
appear the better reason, “the promise of Protagoras,”! the 
accusation ought never to be urged as if it bore specially against 
the teachers of the Sokratic age. It is an argument against 
rhetorical teaching generally ; against all the most distinguished 
teachers of pupils for active life, throughout the ancient world, 
from Protagoras, Gorgias, Isokratés, etc., down to Quintilian. 
Not only does the argument bear equally against all, but it was 
actually urged against all. Isokratés? and Quintilian both defend 
themselves against it: Aristotle replies to it in the beginning of 
his treatise on rhetoric: nor was there ever any man, indeed, 
against whom it was pressed with greater bitterness of calumny 
than Sokratés, by Aristophanés, in his comedy of the “ Clouds,” 
as well as by other comic composers. Sokratés complains of it in 
his defence before his judges ;3 characterizing such accusations 





’ Aristot. Rhetoric. ii, 26. Ritter (p.582) and Brandis (p.521) quote very 
unfairly the evidence of the “ Clouds” of Aristophanés, as establishing this 
charge, and that of corrupt teaching generally, against the sophists as a 
body. If Aristophanés is a witness against any one, he is a witness against 
Sokratés, who is the person singled out for attack in the “Clouds.” But 
these authors, not admitting Aristophanés as an evidence against Sokratés, 
whom he dogs attack, nevertheless quote him as an eyidence against men 
like Protagoras and Gorgias, whom he does not attack. 

? Jsokratés, Or. xv, (De Permut.) sect. 16, viv dé Aégyex wév (the accuser) 
O¢ éy@ Tode 7TTOVE Adyove KpEiTTOUE St Tovety, ete. 

Ibid. sect. 32. weipdrai pe diaBadadreww, d¢ diadSEipw Tod¢e vEewr épous, 2é- 
yew ddackav kat rapa 70 dikatov év roi¢ Gydou TAcoveKTety, etc. 

Again, sects. 59, 65, 95, 98,187 (where he represents harmacie like Sokratés 
in his Defence, as aievrse philosophy generally against the accusation 
of corrupting youth), 233, 256. 

3 Plato, Sok. Apolog. ¢.10, p. 23, D. ta Kara ravTav Téy gAocodobyTaV 
Tpoxelpa Tadra Aéyovow, 67t TA weTéwpa Kal TA bx yc, Kat Geode py vopi- 
Cewv, Kat Tov 7TTW ZOyov KpEiTTW ToLEty (dLddoKw). Compare a similar 
expression in Xenophon, Memorab.i, 2, 31. 76 Kowv7) Toig GtA0cdgolg bd TOY 
TOAAGY ExtTYLOMEVOY, etc. 

The same unfairness, in making this point tell against the sophists exclu 
sively, is to be found in Westermann, Geschichte der Grieck. Beredsamkeit 
sects. 30, 64. : 
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in their true point of view, as being “the stock reproaches against 
all who pursue philosophy.” They are indeed only one of the 
manifestations, ever varying in form though the same in spirit, 
of the antipathy of ignorance against dissenting innovation or 
superior mental accomplishments ; which antipathy, intellectual 
men themselves, when it happens to make on their side in a 
controversy, are but too ready to invoke. Considering that we 
have here the materials of defence, as well as of attack, supplied 
by Sokratés and Plato, it might have been expected that modern 
writers would have refrained from employing such an argument 
to discredit Gorgias or Protagoras; the rather, as they have 
before their eyes, in all the countries of modern Europe, the 
profession of lawyers and advocates, who lend their powerful 
eloquence without distinction to the cause of justice or injustice, 
and who, far from being regarded as the corrupters of society, are 
usually looked upon, for that very reason among others, as indis- 
pensable auxiliaries to a just administration of law. 

Though writing was less the business of these sophists than 
personal teaching, several of them published treatises. Thrasy- 
machus and Theodorus both set forth written precepts on the art 
of rhetoric ;1 precepts which have not descended to us, but which 
appear to have been narrow and special, bearing directly upon 
practice, and relating chiefly to the proper component parts of an 
oration. To Aristotle, who had attained that large and compre- 
hensive view of the theory of rhetoric which still remains to 
instruct us in his splendid treatise, the views of Thrasymachus 
appeared unimportant, serving to him only as hints and mate- 
rials. But their effect must have been very different when they 
first appeared, and when young men were first enabled to analyze 
the parts of an harangue, to understand the dependence of one 
upon the other, and call them by their appropriate names ; all 
illustrated, let us recollect, by oral exposition on the part of the 
master, which was the most impressive portion of the whole. 

Prodikus, again, published one or more treatises intended to 








See the last chapter of Aristotle De Sophisticis Elenchis. He notices 
these early rhetorical teachers, also, in various parts of the treatise on 
rhetoric. 

Quintilian, however, still thought the precepts of Theodérus and Thrasy- 
machus worthy of his attention (Inst. Orat. iii, 3). 
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elucidate the ambiguities of words, and to point out the different 
significations of terms apparently, but not really, equivalent. 
For this Plato often ridicules him, and the modern historians of 
philosophy generally think it right to adopt the same tone. 
Whether the execution of the work was at all adequate to its 
purpose, we have no means of judging; but assuredly the pur- 
pose was one preéminently calculated to aid Grecian thinkers 
and dialecticians ; for no man can study their philosophy without 
seeing how lamentably they were hampered by enslavement to 
the popular phraseology, and by inferences founded on mere 
verbal analogy. At a time when neither dictionary nor grammar 
existed, a teacher who took care, even punctilious care, in fixing 
the meaning of important words of his discourse, must be con- 
sidered as guiding the minds of his hearers in a salutary direc- 
tion; salutary, we may add, even to Plato himself, whose spec- 
ulations would most certainly have been improved by occasional 
hints from such a monitor. 

Protagoras, too, is said to have been the first who discrimi- 
nated and gave names to the various modes and forms of address, 
an analysis well calculated to assist his lessons on right speaking:! 
he appears also to have been the first who distinguished the three 
genders of nouns. We hear further of a treatise which he wrote 
on wrestling, or most probably on gymnastics generally, as well 
as a collection of controversial dialogues.2_ But his most celebrated 
treatise was one entitled “Truth,” seemingly on philosophy gen- 
erally. Of this treatise, we do not even know the general scope 
or purport. In one of his treatises, he confessed his inability to 
satisfy himself about the existence of the gods, in these words :3 
“ Respecting the gods, I neither know whether they exist, nor 


1 Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii, 4,10; Aristot. Rhetor.iii, 5. See the passages 
cited in Preller, Histor. Philos. ch. iv, p. 132, note d, who aflirms respecting 
Protagoras: “ alia inani grammaticorum principiorum ostentatione novare 
conabatur,” which the passages cited do not prove. 

2 Tsokratés, Or. x, Encom. Helen. sect. 3 ; Diogen. Laért. ix, 54. 

3 Diogen. Laért. ix, 51; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ix, 56. Iep? pév Geav 
ovk éyo eimety, ovTs el eiaty, ob drotor TLVéE EioL* TOAAG yap Ta KwAdovTA 
eidéval, Te GOnAOTHE, Kat Bpaydc Ov 6 Biog Tod avSparov., 

I give the words partly from Diogenes, partly from Sextus, as I think 
they would be most likely to stand. 
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what are their attributes: the uncertainty of the subject, the 
shortness of human life, and many other causes, debar me from 
this knowledge.” That the believing public of Athens were 
seriously indignant at this passage, and that it caused the author 
to be threatened with prosecution, and forced to quit Athens, we 
can perfectly understand ; though there seems no sufficient proof 
of the tale that he was drowned in his outward voyage. But that 
modern historians of philosophy, who consider the pagan gods to 
be fictions, and the religion to be repugnant to any reasonable 
mind, should concur in denouncing Protagoras on this ground as 
a corrupt man, is to me less intelligible. Xenophanés,! and 
probably many other philosophers, had said the same thing before 
him. Nor is it easy to see what a superior man was to do, who 
could not adjust his standard of belief to such fictions ; or what he 
could say, if he said anything, less than the words cited above 
from Protagoras; which appear, as far as we can appreciate 
them, standing without the context, to be a brief mention, in 
modest and circumspect phrases, of the reason why he said noth- 
ing about the gods, in a treatise where the reader would expect 
to find much upon the subject.2 Certain it is that in the Platonic 
dialogue, called “ Protagoras,” that sophist is introduced speaking 
about the gods exactly in the manner that any orthodox pagan 
might naturally adopt. 

The other fragment preserved of Protagoras, relates to his 
view of the cognitive process, and of truth generally. He 
taught, that “ Man is the measure of all things; both of that 
which exists, and of that which does not exist:” a doctrine 
canvassed and controverted by Plato, who represents that Pro- 
tagoras affirmed knowledge to consist in sensation, and consid- 
ered the sensations of each individual man to be, to him, the 





1 Xenophanés ap. Sext. Emp. ady. Mathem. vii, 49. 

® The satyrical writer Timon (ap. Sext. Emp. ix, 57), speaking in very 
respectful terms about Protagoras, notices particularly the guarded lan- 
guage which he used in this sentence about the gods; though this precau- 
tion did not enable him to avoid the necessity of flight. Protagoras spcke :— 


ILdoav éyov gdvdakgy éertetkeing: Ta per ov of 
Xpaicuno’, drAAd ovyqe émeuaieto Odpa un odTwS 
LoKpariKov Tivwv pvypov rorov ’Aida diy. 


It would seem, by the last line, as if Protagoras had survived Sokratés. 
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canon and measure of truth. We know scarce anything of the 
elucidations or limitations with which Protagoras may have 
accompanied his general position: and if even Plato, who had 
good means of knowing them, felt it ungenerous to insult an 
orphan doctrine whose father was recently dead, and could no 
longer defend it,! much more ought modern authors, who speak 
with mere scraps of evidence before them, to be cautious how 
they heap upon the same doctrine insults much beyond those 
which Plato recognizes. In so far as we can pretend to under- 
stand the theory, it was certainly not more incorrect than several 
others then afloat, from the Eleatic school and other philoso- 
phers ; while it had the merit of bringing into forcible relief, 
though in an erroneous manner, the essentially relative nature 
of cognition,? relative, not indeed to the sensitive faculty alone, 





1 Plato, Theetet. 18, p. 164, E. Ovdrz dv, oiwat, © dire, eixep ye 6 maTHp 
Tov érépov Aoyov &y—dAdAd woAAa dv juvve: viv dé dpdavov adtoy érTa 
qusic mpornAakifouev....dAaad dy abrol Kkivduvebtocouev Tov du- 
Kaiov Evek’ abte Bonseir. 

This theory of Protagoras is discussed in the dialogue called Theetetus, 
p- 152, seg., in a long but desultory way. 

See Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhonic. Hypol. i, 216-219, et contra Mathemat- 
icos, vii, 60-64. The explanation which Sextus gives of the Protagorean 
doctrine, in the former passage, cannot be derived from the treatise of 
Protagoras himself; since he makes use of the word tA7 in the philosoph- 
ical sense, which was not adopted until the days of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is difficult to make out what Diogenes Laértius states about other 
tenets of Protagoras, and to reconcile them with the doctrine of “man 
being the measure of all things,” as explained by Plato (Diog. Laért. ix, 
51, 57). 

? Aristotle (in one of the passages of his Metaphysica, wherein he dis- 
cusses the Protagorean doctrine, x, i, p. 1053, B.) says that this doctrine 
comes to nothing more than saying, that man, so far as cognizant, or so 
far as percipient, is the measure of all things; in other words, that knowl- 
edge, or perception, is the measure of all things. This, Aristotle says, is 
trivial, and of no value, though it sounds like something of importance: 
Hpwrayopac 0° dvSpurdv donot navTwy eivat wéTpov, Gorep Gv ei TOV éxtoTH- 
uova einay 7 Tov aictavouevov- Tovtoug 0’ dTt Exovow 6 pév aioSyow 6 dé 
EmvoThunv: & dapuev eivac pétpa TOv iroKeévar. Oidév 67 A€ywv mepiTTOY 
daiverac TL AEyelv. 

It appears to me, that to insist upon the essentially relative nature of 
cognizable truth, was by no means a trivial cr unimportant doctrine, as 
Aristotle pronounces it to be; especially when we compare it with the 
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but to that reinforced and guided by the other faculties of man, 
memorial and ratiocinative. And had it been even more incor- 
rect than it really is, there would be no warrant for those impu- 
tations which modern authors build upon it, against the morality 
of Protagoras. No such imputations are countenanced in the 
discussion which Plato devotes to the doctrine: indeed, if the 
vindication which he sets forth against himself on behalf of 
Protagoras be really ascribable to that sophist, it would give an 
exaggerated importance to the distinction between Good and 
Evil, into which the distinction between Truth and Falsehood is 
considered by the Platonic Protageras as resolvable. The sub- 
sequent theories of Plato and Aristotle respecting cognition, 
were much more systematic and elaborate, the work of men 
greatly superior in speculative genius to Protagoras: but they 
would not have been what they were, had not Protagoras, as 
well as others gone before them, with suggestions more partial. 
and imperfect. 

From Gorgias there remains one short essay, preserved in one 
of the Aristotelian, or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises,! on.a meta- 
physical thesis. He professes to demonstrate that nothing exists ; 
that if anything exist, it is unknowable; and granting it even to 
exist and to be knowable by any one man, he could never com- 
municate it to others. The modern historians of philosophy 
here prefer the easier task of denouncing the skepticism of the 





unmeasured conceptions of the objects and methods of scientific research, 
which were so common in the days of Protagoras. 

Compare Metaphysic. iii, 5, pp. 1008, 1009, where it will be seen how 
many other thinkers of that day carried the same doctrine, seemingly, 
further than Protagoras. 

Protagoras remarked that the observed movements of the heavenly 
bodies did not coincide with that which the astronomers represented them 
to be, and to which they applied their mathematical reasonings. This 
remark was a criticism on the mathematical astronomers of his day — 
éxéyyov Tode yewpétpac (Aristot. Metaph. iii, 2, p. 998, A). We know too 
little how far his criticism may have been deserved, to assent to the general 
strictures of Ritter, Gesch. der Phil. vol. i, p. 633. 

1 See the treatise entitled De Melisso, Xenophane. et Gorgid in Bekker’s 
edition of Aristotle’s Works, vol. i, p. 979, seg.; also the same treatise, with 
a good preface and comments, by Mullach, p. 62, seg.: compare Sextus 
Emp. adv. Mathemat. vii, 65, 87. 
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sophist, instead of performing the duty incumbent on them of 
explaining his thesis in immediate sequence with the specula- _ 
tions which preceded it. In our sense of the words, it is a mon- 
strous paradox: but construing them in their legitimate filiation 
from the Eleatic philosophers immediately before him, it is a 
plausible, not to say conclusive, deduction from principles which 
they would have acknowledged.1. The word existence, as they 
understood it, did not mean phenomenal, but ultra-phenomenal 
existence. They looked upon the phenomena of sense as always 
coming and going, as something essentially transitory, fluctuat- 
ing, incapable of being surely known, and furnishing at best 
grounds only for conjecture. They searched by cogitation for 
what they presumed to be the really existent something or sub- 
stance — the noumenon, to use a Kantian phrase — lying behind 
or under the phenomena, which noumenon they recognized as 
the only appropriate subject of knowledge. They discussed 
much, as I have before remarked, whether it was one or many ; 
noumenon in the singular, or noumena in the plural. Now the 
thesis of Gorgias related to this ultra-phenomenal existence, and 
bore closely upon the arguments of Zeno and Melissus, the 
Eleatic reasoners of his elder contemporaries. He denied that 
any such ultra-phenomenal something, or noumenon, existed, or 
could be known, or could be described. Of this tripartite thesis, 
the first negation was neither more untenable, nor less untenable, 
than that of those philosophers who before him had argued for 
the affirmative: on the two last points, his conclusions were 
neither paradoxical nor improperly skeptical, but perfectly just, 
and have been ratified by the gradual abandonment, either 
avowed or implied, of such ultra-phenomenal researches among 
the major part of philosophers. It may fairly be presumed that 
these doctrines were urged by Gorgias for the purpose of divert- 
ing his disciples from studies which he considered as unprom- 
ising and fruitless: just as we shall find his pupil Isokratés 
afterwards enforcing the same view, discouraging speculations of 
this nature, and recommending rhetorical exercise as preparation 








! See the note of Mullach, on the treatise mentioned in the preceding 
note, p. 72. He shows that Gorgias followed in the steps of Zeno and 
Melissus. 

VOL. VIII. 16* 24oc. 
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for the duties of an active citizen.! Nor must we forget that 
Sokratés himself discouraged physical speculations even more 
decidedly than either of them. 

If the censures cast upon the alleged aaa of Gorgias 
and Protagoras are partly without sufficient warrant, partly 
without any warrant at all, much more may the same remark be 
made respecting the graver reproaches heaped upon their teach- 
ing on the score of immorality or corruption. It has been com- 
mon with recent German historians of philosophy to translate 
from Plato and dress up a_ fiend called “Die Sophistik,” 
(Sophistic,) whom they assert to have poisoned and demoralized, 
by corrupt teaching, the Athenian moral character, so that it 
became degenerate at the end of the Peloponnesian war, com- 
pared with what it had been in the time of Miltiadés and 
Aristeidés. 

Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “ Die Sophistik” is to 
have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof that the per- 
sons styled sophists had some doctrines, principles, or method, 
both common to them all and distinguishing them from others. 
But such a supposition is untrue: there were no such common 
doctrines, or principles, or method, belonging to them; even 
the name by which they are known did not belong to them, any 
more than to Sokratés and others; they had nothing in common 
except their profession, as paid teachers, qualifying young men 
“to think, speak, and act,” these are the words of Isokratés, and 
better words it would not be easy to find, with credit to themselves 
as citizens. Moreover, such community of profession did not at 
that time imply near so much analogy of character as it does now, 
when the path of teaching has been beaten into a broad and visi- 
ble high road, with measured distances and stated intervals: Pro- 
tagoras and Gorgias found predecessors, indeed, but no binding 
precedents to copy; so that each struck out more or less a road 
of his own. And accordingly, we find Plato, in his dialogue 
called “ Protagoras,” wherein Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias, 
are all introduced, imparting a distinct type of character and dis- 
tinct method to each, not without a strong admixture of reciprocal 
jealousy between them; while Thrasymachus, in the Republic, 


1 Isokratés De Permutatione, Or. xv, s. 287; Xenoph. Memorab. i, 1, 14. 
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and Euthydémus, in the dialogue so called, are again painted 
each with colors of his own, different from all the three above 
named. We have not the least reason for presuming that Gor- 
gias agreed in the opinion of Protagoras: “Man is the measure 
of all things ;’? and we may infer, even from Plato himself, that 
Protagoras would have opposed the views expressed by Thra- 
symachus in the first book of the Republic. It is impossible 
therefore to predicate anything concerning doctrines, methods, or 
tendencies, common and peculiar to all the sophists. ‘There were 
none such; nor has the abstract word, “ Die Sophistik,” any real 
meaning, except such qualities, whatever they may be, as are 
inseparable from the profession or occupation of public teaching. 
And if, at present, every candid critic would be ashamed to cast 
wholesale aspersions on the entire body of professional teachers, 
much more is such censure unbecoming in reference to the an- 
cient sophists, who were distinguished from each other by 
stronger individual peculiarities. 

Tf, then, it were true that in the interval between 480 B.c. and 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, a great moral deterioration had 
taken place in Athens and in Greece generally, we should have 
to search for some other cause than this imaginary abstraction 
called sophistic. _But— and this is the second point — the matter 
of fact here alleged is as untrue, as the cause alleged is unreal. 
Athens, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, was not more cor- 
rupt than Athens in the days of Miltiadés and Aristeidés. If we 
revert to that earlier period, we shall find that scarcely any acts 
of the Athenian people have drawn upon them sharper censure 
—in my judgment, unmerited —than their treatment of these 
very two statesmen; the condemnation of Miltiadés, and the os- 
tracism of Aristeidés. In writing my history of that time, far 
from finding previous historians disposed to give the Athenians 
credit for public virtue, I have been compelled to contend against 
a body of adverse criticism, imputing to them gross ingratitude 
and injustice. Thus the contemporaries of Miltiadés and Aris- 
teidés, when described as matter of present history, are presented 
in anything but flattering colors; except their valor at Marathon 
and Salamis, which finds one unanimous voice of encomium. But 
when these same men have become numbered among the mingled 
recollections and fancies belonging to the past, — when a future 
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generation comes to be present, with its appropriate stock of com- 
plaint and denunciation,— then it is that men find pleasure in 
dressing up the virtues of the past, as a count in the indictment 
against their own contemporaries. Aristophanés,! writing during 
the Peloponnesian war, denounced the Demos of his day as de- 
generated from the virtue of that Demos which had surrounded 
Miltiadés and Aristeidés: while Isokratés,? writing as an old man, 
between 350-340 B.c., complains in like manner of his own time, 
boasting how much better the state of Athens had been in his 
youth: which period of his youth fell exactly during the life of 
Aristophanés, in the last half of the Peloponnesian war. 

Such illusions ought to impose on no one without a careful 
comparison of facts; and most assuredly that comparison will not 
bear out the allegation of increased eorruption and degeneracy, 
between the age of Miltiadés and the end of the Peloponnesian 
war. ‘Throughout the whole of Athenian history, there are no. 
acts which attest so large a measure of virtue and judgment per- 
vading the whole people, as the proceedings after the Four Hun- 
dred and after the Thirty. Nor do I believe that the contempo- 
raries of Miltiadés would have been capable of such heroism; 
for that appellation is by no means too large for the case. -I 
doubt whether they would have been competent to the steady 
self-denial of retaining a large sum in reserve during the time of 
peace, both prior to the Peloponnesian war and after the Peace 
of Nikias; or of keeping back the reserve fund of one thousand 
talents, while they were forced to pay taxes for the support of 
the war; or of acting upon the prudent, yet painfully trying, 
policy recommended by Periklés, so as to sustain an annual inva- 
sion without either going out to fight or purchasing peace by 
ignominious concessions. If bad acts such as Athens committed 
during the later years of the war, for example, the massacre of 
the Melian population, were not done equally by the contempo- 
raries of Miltiadés, this did not arise from any superior humanity 
or principle on their part, but from the fact that they were not 
exposed to the like temptation, brought upon them by the posses- 

ion of imperial power. The condemnation of the six generals 





? Aristophan. Equit. 1316-1321. 
? Tsokratés, Or. xv, De Permutation. s. 170. 
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after the battle of Arginusz, if we suppose the same conduct on 
their part to have occurred in 490 B.c., would have been decreed. 
more rapidly and more unceremoniously than it was actually 
decreed in 406 8.c. For at that earlier date there existed no 
psephism of Kannénus, surrounded by prescriptive respect ; no 
graphé paranomén; no such habits of established deference to 
a dikastery solemnly sworn, with full notice to defendants and full 
time of defence measured by the clock ; none of those securities 
which a long course of democracy had gradually worked into the 
public morality of every Athenian, and which, as we saw ina 
former chapter, interposed a serious barrier to the impulse of the 
moment, though ultimately overthrown by its fierceness. A far 
less violent impulse would have sufficed for the same mischief in 
490 B.c., when no such barriers existed. Lastly, if we want a 
measure of the appreciating sentiment of the Athenian public, 
towards a strict and decorous morality in the narrow sense, in the 
middle of the Peloponnesian war, we have only to consider the 
manner in which they dealt with Nikias. I have shown, in de- 
scribing the Sicilian expedition, that the gravest error which the 
Athenians ever committed, that which shipwrecked both their 
armament at Syracuse and their power at home, arose from their 
unmeasured esteem for the respectable and pious Nikias, which 
blinded them to the grossest defects of generalship and public 
conduct. Disastrous as such misjudgment was, it counts at least 
as a proof that the moral corruption alleged to have been operated 
in their characters, is a mere fiction. Nor let it be supposed that 
the nerve and resolution which once animated the combatants of 
Marathon and Salamis, had disappeared in the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian war. On the contrary, the energetic and pro- 
tracted struggle of Athens, after the irreparable calamity at Syra- 
cuse, forms a worthy parallel to her resistance in the time of 
Xerxes, and maintained unabated that distinctive attribute which 
Periklés had set forth as the main foundation of her glory, that 
of never giving way before misfortune.! Without any disparage- 
ment to the armament at Salamis, we may remark that the 
patriotism of the fleet at Samos, which rescued Athens from the 


1 Thucyd. ii, 64. yrote 0 6vowa péytorov aityv (tiv mOAw) Eyovcay by 
macw av3paroic, dia To Taig Guugopaic py eixerv. 
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Four Hundred, was equally devoted and more intelligent; and 
that the burst of effort, which sent a subsequent fleet to victory 
at Arginusz, was to the full as strenuous. 

If, then, we survey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
between the battle of Marathon and the renovation of the democ- 
racy after the Thirty, we shall see no ground for the assertion, so 
often made, of increased and increasing moral and political cor- 
ruption. Itis my belief that the people had become both morally 
and politically better, and that their democracy had worked to their 
improvement. ‘The remark made by Thucydidés, on the occasion 
of the Korkyrzean bloodshed,— on the violent and reckless political 
antipathies, arising out of the confluence of external warfare with 
internal party-feud,! —wherever else it may find its application, has 
no bearing upon Athens: the proceedings after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty prove the contrary. And while Athens may 
thus be vindicated on the moral side, it is indisputable that her _ 
population had acquired a far larger range of ideas and capacities. 
than they possessed at the time of the battle of Marathon. This, 
indeed, is the very matter of fact deplored by Aristophanés, and 
admitted by those writers, who, while denouncing the sophists, 
connect such enlarged range of ideas with the dissemination of 
the pretended sophistical poison. In my judgment, not only the 
charge against the sophists as poisoners, but even the existence 
of such poison in the Athenian system, deserves nothing less than 
an emphatic denial. 

Let us examine again the names of these professional teachers, 
beginning with Prodikus, one of the most renowned. Who is 
there that has not read the well-known fable called “ The Choice 
of Hercules,” which is to be found in every book professing to 





1 Thucydidés (iii, 82) specifies very distinctly the cause to which he 
ascribes the bad consequences which he depicts. He makes no allusion to 
sophists or sophistical teaching; though Brandis» (Gesch. der Gr. Rom. 
Philos. i, p. 518, not. f.) drags in “ the sophistical spirit of the statesmen of 
that time,” as if it were the cause of the mischief, and as if it were to be 
found in the speeches of Thucydidés, i, 76, v, 105. 

There cannot be amore unwarranted assertion; nor can a learned man 
like Brandis be ignorant, that such words as “the sophistical spirit,” (Der 
sophistische Geist,) are understood by a modern reader in a sense totally 
different from its true Athenian sense. 
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collect impressive illustrations of elementary morality? Who 
does not know that its express purpose is, to kindle the imagina- 
tions of youth in favor of a life of labor for noble objects, and 
against a life of indulgence? It was the favorite theme on which 
Prodikus lectured, and on which he obtained the largest audi- 
ence! If it be of striking simplicity and effect even to a modern 
reader, how much more powerfully must it have worked upon the 
audience for whose belief it was specially adapted, when set off 
by the oral expansions of its author! Xenophon wondered that 
the Athenian dikasts dealt with Sokratés as a corruptor of youth, 
— Isokratés wondered that a portion of the public made the like 
mistake about him,—and I confess my wonder to be not less, 
that not only Aristophanés,2 but even the modern writers on 
Grecian philosophy, should rank Prodikus in the same unenvi- 
able catalogue. This is the only composition? remaining from 
him ; indeed, the only composition remaining from any one of 
the sophists, excepting the thesis of Gorgias, above noticed. It 
served, not merely as a vindication of Prodikus against such 
reproach, but also as a warning against implicit confidence in the 
sarcastic remarks of Plato, — which include Prodikus as well as 
the other sophists, — and in the doctrines which he puts into the 
mouth of the’sophists generally, in order that Sokratés may con- 
fute them. The commonest candor would teach us, that if a 
polemical writer of dialogue chooses to put indefensible doctrine 


1 Xenoph. Memor. ii, 1,21-34. Kaz Ipddckog dé 6 copdg év TH cvyypaupate 
T@ mepl ‘HpakAéove,bmep 0) Kal TAEloTOLe ETLOELKVUTAL, BoabTu¢ 
mepl THE apeTncg arodatverat, etc. 

Xenophon here introduces Sokratés himself as bestowing much praise on 
the moral teaching of Prodikus. 

2 See Fragment iti, of the Tayyvicra? of Aristophanés, Meineke, Frag- 
ment. Aristoph. p. 1140. 

3 Xenophon gives only the substance of Prodikus’s lecture, not his exact 
words. But he gives what may be called the whole substance, so that we 
can appreciate the scope as well as the handling of the author. We cannot 
say the same of an extract given (in the Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue Axio- 
chus, c. 7, 8) from a lecture said to have been delivered by Prodikus, re- 
specting the miseries of human life, pervading all the various professions 
and occupations. It is impossible to make out distinctly, either how much 
really belongs to Prodikus, or what was his scope and purpose, if any such 
lecture was really delivered. 
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into the mouth of the opponent, we ought to be cautious of con- 
demning the latter upon such very dubious proof. 

Welcker and other modern authors treat Prodikus as “the 
most innocent” of the sophists, and except him from the sentence 
which they pass upon the class generally. Let us see, therefore, 
what Plato himself says about the rest of them, and first about 
Protagoras. If it were not the established practice with readers 
of Plato to condemn Protagoras beforehand, and to put upon 
every passage relating to him not only a sense as bad as it will 
bear, but much worse than it will fairly bear, they would prob- 
ably carry away very different inferences from the Platonic 
dialogue called by that sophist’s name, and in which he is made 
to bear a chief part. That dialogue is itself enough to prove that 
Plato did not conceive Protagoras either as a corrupt, or unwor- 
thy, or incompetent teacher. The course of the dialogue exhibits 
him as not master of the theory of ethics, and unable to solve . 
various difficulties with which that theory is expected to grapple ; 
moreover, as no match for Sokratés in dialectics, which Plato con- 
sidered as the only efficient method of philosophical investigation. 
In so far, therefore, as imperfect acquaintance with the science 
or theory upon which rules of art, or the precepts bearing on 
practice, repose, disqualifies a teacher from giving instruction in 
such art or practice, to that extent Protagoras is exposed as 
wanting. And if an expert dialectician, like Plato, had passed 
Isokratés or Quintilian, or the large majority of teachers past or 
present, through a similar cross-examination as to the theory of 
their teaching, an ignorance not less manifest than that of Pro- 
tagoras would be brought out. The antithesis which Plato sets 
forth, in so many of his dialogues, between precept or practice, 
accompanied by full knowledge of the scientific principles from 
which it must be deduced, if its rectitude be disputed, — and un- 
scientific practice, without any such power of deduction or de-— 
fence, is one of the most valuable portions of his speculations: 
he exhausts his genius to render it conspicuous in a thousand 
indirect ways, and to shame his readers, if possible, into the 
loftier and more rational walk of thought. But it is one thing to 
say of a man, that he does not know the thecry of what he 
teaches, or of the way in which he teaches; it is another thing to 
say, that he actually teaches that which scientific theory would 
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not prescribe as the best; it is a third thing, graver than both, to 
say that his teaching is not only below the exigences’of science, 
but even corrupt and demoralizing. Now of these three points, 
it is the first only which Plato in his dialogue makes out against 
Protagoras: even the second, he neither affirms nor insinuates ; 
and as to the third, not only he never glances at it, even indirectly, 
but the whole tendency of the discourse suggests a directly 
contrary conclusion. As if sensible that when an eminent oppo- 
nent was to be depicted as puzzled and irritated by superior 
dialectics, it was but common fairness to set forth his distinctive 
merits also, Plato gives a fable, and expository harangue, from 
the mouth of Protagoras,! upon the question whether virtue is 
teachable. This harangue is, in my judgment, very striking and 
instructive ; and so it would have been probably accounted, if 
commentators had not read it with a preéstablished persuasion 
‘that whatever came from the lips of a sophist must be either 
ridiculous or immoral.2 It is the only part of Plato’s works 
wherein any account is rendered of the growth of that floating, 
uncertified, self-propagating body of opinion, upon which the 
cross-examining analysis of Sokratés is brought to bear, as will 
be seen in the following chapter. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupils “good counsel” in 
their domestic and family relations, as well as how to speak and 
act in the most effective manner for the weal of the city. Since 
this comes from Protagoras, the commentators of Plato pronounce 
it to be miserable morality ; but it coincides, almost to the letter, 
with that which Isokratés describes himself as teaching, a gener- 
ation afterwards, and substantially even with that which Xeno- 
phon represents Sokratés as teaching; nor is it easy to set forth, 


1 Plato, Protagoras, p. 320, D. c.11, e seq., especially p. 322, D, where 
Protagoras lays it down that no man is fit to be a member of a social com- 
munity, who has not in his bosom both dixy and aiddc, — that is, a sense of 
reciprocal obligation and right between himself and others,—and a sensi- 
bility to esteem or reproach from others. He lays these fundamental 
attributes down as what a good ethical theory must assume or exact in 
every man. 

2 Of the unjust asperity and contempt with which the Platonic commen- 
* tators treat the sophists, see a specimen in Ast, Ueber Platons Leben und 
Schriften, pp. 70, 71, where he comments on Protagoras and this fable. 
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in a few words, a larger scheme of practical duty.!. And if the 
measure of practical duty, which Protagoras devoted himself to 
teach, was thus serious and extensive, even the fraction of theory 





1 Protagoras says: Td dé wadnuad éorw, ebfovdia mepi te Tv oixeiwv 
Omwe av apiota THY adrod oikiav dLoLKOol, Kal mEpl TOV THE TOAEwC, 6TWE TA 
THe TOAEwe OuvaTeTatog Ein Kal TpaTTELY Kai Aéyerv. (Plato, Protagoras, c. 
9, p. 318, E.) 

A similar description of the moral teaching of Protagoras and the other 
sophists, yet comprising a still larger range of duties, towards parents, 
friends, and fellow-citizens in their private capacities, is given in Plato, 
Meno. p. 91, B, E. 

Isokratés describes the education which he wished to convey, almost in 
the same words: Tod¢ 7d roraita pavSavovrag Kai pedet@vtac 2& Ov Kai 
Tov idtov olkov Kal TA KOLVa TA THE TOAEWC KaAG¢ SLoLKHGOVvOLY, GvTEp Eveka 
kal wovntéov Kal dtAocodyTéov Kal TavTa mpakTéov éore (Or. xv, De Per- 
mutat. s. 304; compare 289). 

Xenophon also describes, almost in the same words, the teaching of 
Sokratés. Kriton and others sought the society of Sokratés: ov« iva 
Snunyoptkot 7 Oukavixol yévowvto, aAW iva Kadoi te Kayadol yevouevot, Kat 
bikw Kal oikérat¢ Kal oikeiotg Kal diAoig Kal TOAEL Kat ToAiTate dbvayTO 
wade yxpyoSac (Memor. i, 2, 48). Again, i, 2,64: Bavepd¢ jv Ywoxparne 
TOV oVvvorvT@Y Toe Tovnpac exutuuiac EyovTac, TodTwWY piv TAabwV, TIC 
de Kaddiotng kal peyadhonpeneataryng apetng, 7 TOAELC 
Te Kai oikoe ev OikodoL, TpoTpéxwr éExvdvpueiv. Compare also i, 6, 
155 ii, Al, VOs aval: is dvb LO: 

When we perceive how much analogy Xenophon establishes — so far as 
regards practical precept, apart from theory or method — between Sokratés, 
Protagoras, Prodikus, etc., it is difficult to justify the representations of the 
commentators respecting the sophists; see Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Platon 
Menon. p. 8. “Etenim virtutis nomen, cum propter ambitis magnitudi- 
nem valde esset ambiguum et obscurum, sophiste interpretabantur sic, ut, 
miss4 vere honestatis et probitatis vi, unice de prudentia civili ac domes- 
ticd cogitari vellent, eoque modo totam virtutem ad callidum quoddam 
utilitatis vel privatim vel publice consequende artificium revocarent.”... .“ Per- 
vidit hane opinionis istius perversitatem, ejusque turpitudinem intimo sensit 
pectore, vir sanctissimi animi, Socratés, etc.” Stallbaum speaks to the 
same purpose in his Prolegomena to the Protagoras, pp. 10, 11; and to the 
Euthydemus, pp. 21, 22. 

Those who, like these censors on the sophists, think it base to reeommend 
virtuous conduct by the mutual security and comfort which it procures to 
all parties, must be prepared to condemn on the same ground a large 
portion of what is said by Sokratés throughout the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon, M7 xatagpover Tay oixovoutKOv avdpOr, ete. (ii, 4,12); see also his - 
(Economic. xi, 10. 
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assigned to him in his harangue, includes some points better than 
that of Plato himself. For Plato seems to have conceived the- 
ethical end, to each individual, as comprising nothing more than 
his own permanent happiness and moral health; and in this 
very dialogue, he introduces Sokratés as maintaining virtue to 
consist only in a right calculation of a man’s own personal happi- 
ness and misery. But here we find Protagoras speaking in a 
way which implies a larger, and, in my opinion, a juster, appreci- 
ation of the ethical end, as including not only reference to a 
man’s own happiness, but also obligations towards the happiness 
of others. Without at all agreeing in the harsh terms of censure 
which various critics pronounce upon that theory which Sokratés 
is made to set forth in the Platonic Protagoras, I consider. his 
conception of the ethical end essentially narrow and imperfect, 
not capable of being made to serve as basis for deduction of the 
best ethical precepts. Yet such is the prejudice with which the 
history of the sophists has been written, that the commentators 
on Plato accuse the sophists of having originated what they 
ignorantly term, “the base theory of utility,” here propounded 
by Sokratés himself; complimenting the latter on having set 
forth those larger views which in this dialogue belong only to 
Protagoras.! 


1 Stallbaum, Prolegomena ad Platonis Menonem, p. 9: “ Etenim sophistz, 
quum virtutis exercitationem et ad utilitates externas referent, et facultate 
quadam atque consuetudine ejus, quod utile videretur, reperiendi, absolvi 
statuerent, — Socrates ipse, rejecta utilitatis turpitudine, vim naturamque 
virtutis unice ad id quod bonum honestumque est, revocayit; voluitque 
esse in eo, ut quis recti bonique sensu ac scientia polleret, ad quam tanquam 
ad certissimam normam atque regulam actiones suas omnes dirigeret 
atque poneret.” 

Whoever will compare this criticism with the Protagoras of Plato, c. 36, 
37, especially p. 357, B, wherein Sokratés identifies good with pleasure and 
evil with pain, and wherein he considers right conduct to consist in justly 
calculating the items of pleasure and pain one against the other, #7 meTpy- 
TLKW TéxVN, Will be astonished how a critic on Plato could write what is 
above cited. I am aware that there are other parts of Plato’s dialogues in 
which he maintains a doctrine different from that just alluded to. Accord- 
ingly, Stallbaum (in his Prolegomena to the Protagoras, p. 30) contends 
that Plato is here setting forth a doctrine not his own, but is reasoning on 
the principles of Protagoras, for the purpose of entrapping and confound- 
ing him: “ Que hic de fortitudine disseruntur, ea item cavendum est ne 
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So far as concerns Protagoras, therefore, the evidence of Plato 
himself may be produced to show that he was not a corrupt teacher, 
but a worthy companion of Prodikus; worthy also of that which 
we know him to have enjoyed, the society and conversation of 
Periklés. Let us now examine what Plato says about a third 
sophist, Hippias of Elis; who figures both in the dialogue called 
“ Protagoras,” and in two distinct dialogues known by the titles 
of “ Hippias Major and Minor.” MHippias is represented as dis- 
tinguished for the wide range of his accomplishments, of which in 
these dialogues he ostentatiously boasts. He could teach astron- 
omy, geometry, and arithmetic, which subjects Protagoras cen- 
sured him for enforcing too much upon his pupils; so little did 
these sophists agree in any one scheme of doctrine or education. 
Besides this, he was a poet, a musician, an expositor of the poets, 
and a lecturer with a large stock of composed matter, —on sub- 





protenus pro decretis mere Platonicis habeantur. Disputat enim Socrates 
pleraque omnia ad mentem ipsius Protagore, ita quidem ut eum per suam 
ipsius rationem in fraudem et errorem inducat.” 

I am happy to be able to vindicate Plato against the disgrace of so dis- 
honest a spirit of argumentation as that which Stallbaum ascribes to him. 
Plato most certainly does not reason here upon the doctrines or principles 
of Protagoras; for the latter begins by positively denying the doctrine, and 
is only brought to admit it in a very qualified manner, c. 35, p. 351, D. 
He says, in reply to the question of Sokratés: Ovx oida ax2.6¢ otTw¢, a od 
Epwrdc, ei éuol axoKpttéov éotiv, Oc Ta H0éa TE Gyada éoTLW Gravta Kal Ta 
Gyiapa Kaxa@ GARG pot doket od povov poe THY Viv arOKpLoW éuol aodaréc- 
TEpov eivas droKpivacdal, GAA Kai mpdcg TavTAa TOV GhAODY Biov 
TOv émov, Ort éoTi pév d TY HdEWY OvK écTLV GyaTE éa7i JO? ad Kat & TOY 
aviapOv obk éo7t Kaka, éoti dé & éaTl, Kal TpiTov a ovdéTEpA, OVTE KAKA Od7’ 
ayata. 

There is something peculiarly striking in this appeal of Protagoras to 
his whole past life, as rendering it impossible for him to admit what he 
evidently looked upon as a base theory, as Stallbaum pronounces it to be. 
Yet the latter actually ventures to take it away from Sokratés, who not 
only propounds it confidently, but reasons it out in a clear and forcible 
manner, and of fastening it on Protagoras, who first disclaims it and then 
only admits it under reserve! I deny the theory to be base, though I think 
it an imperfect theory of ethics. But Stallbaum, who calls it so, was 
bound to be doubly careful in looking into his proof before he ascribed it to 
any one. What makes the case worse is, that he fastens it not only on 
Protagoras, but on the sophists collectively, by that monstrous fiction 
which treats them as a doctrinal sect. 
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jects moral, political, and even legendary, — treasured up in a 
very retentive memory. He was a citizen much employed as 
envoy by his fellow-citizens: to crown all, his manual dexterity 
was such that he professed to have made with his own hands all 
the attire and ornaments which he wore on his person. If, as is 
sufficiently probable, he was a vain and ostentatious man, — de- 
fects not excluding an useful and honorable career, — we must 
at the same time give him credit for a variety of acquisitions 
such as to explain a certain measure of vanity.!. The style in 
which Plato handles Hippias is very different from that in which 
he treats Protagoras. It is full of sneer and contemptuous banter, 
insomuch that even Stallbaum,? after having repeated a great many 
times that this was a vile sophist, who deserved no better treat- 
ment, is forced to admit that the petulance is carried rather too 
far, and to suggest that the dialogue must have been a juvenile 
work of Plato. Be this as it may, amidst so much unfriendly 
handling, not only we find no imputation against Hippias, of hay- 
ing preached a low or corrupt morality, but Plato inserts that 
which furnishes good, though indirect, proof of the contrary. For 
Hippias is made to say that he had already delivered, and was 
about to deliver again, a lecture composed by himself with great 
care, wherein he enlarged upon the aims and pursuits which a 
young man ought to follow. The scheme of his discourse was, 
that after the capture of Troy, the youthful Neoptolemus was 
introduced as asking the advice of Nestor about his own future 
conduct; in reply to which, Nestor sets forth to him what was 
the plan of life incumbent on a young man of honorable aspira- 
tions, and unfolds to him the full details of regulated and virtuous 
conduct by which it ought to be filled up.2 The selection of two 
such names, among the most venerated in all Grecian legend, as 
monitor and pupil, is a stamp clearly attesting the vein of senti- 
ment which animated the composition. Morality preached by 
Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus, might possibly be too 





1 See about Hippias, Plato, Protagoras, c. 9, p. 318, E.; Stallbaum, Pro- 
legom. ad Platon. Hipp. Maj. p. 147, seg.; Cicero, de Orator. iii, 33; Plato, 
Hipp. Minor, c. 10, p. 368, B. 

2 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 150. 

3 Plato, Hippias Major, p. 286, A, B. 
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high for Athenian practice; but most certainly it would not err 
on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over-indulgence. We 
may fairly presume that this discourse composed by Hippias 
would not be unworthy, in spirit and purpose, to be placed by 
the side of “ The Choice of Hercules,” nor its author by that of 
Prodikus as a moral teacher. 

The dialogue entitled “Gorgias,” in Plato, is carried on by 
Sokratés with three different persons one after the other, — Gor- 
gias, Pélus, and Kalliklés. Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, as a 
rhetorical teacher, acquired greater celebrity than any man of 
his time, during the Peloponnesian war: his abundant powers of 
illustration, his florid ornaments, his artificial structure of sen- 
tences distributed into exact antithetical fractions, all spread a 
new fashion in the art of speaking, which for the time was very 
popular, but afterwards became discredited. If the line could 
be clearly drawn between rhetors and sophists, Gorgias ought — 
rather to be ranked with the former.! In the conversation with 
Gorgias, Sokratés exposes the fallacy and imposture of rhetoric 
‘and rhetorical teaching, as cheating an ignorant audience into 
persuasion without knowledge, and as framed to satisfy the pass- 
ing caprice, without any regard to the permanent welfare and 
improvement of the people. Whatever real inculpation may be 
conveyed in these arguments against a rhetorical teacher, Gorgias 
must bear in common with Isokratés and Quintilian, and under 
the shield of Aristotle. But save and except rhetorical teaching, 
no dissemination of corrupt morality is ascribed to him by Plato; 
who, indeed, treats him with a degree of respect which surprises 
the commentators.? 

The tone of the dialogue changes materially when it passes to 
Polus and Kalliklés, the former of whom is described as a writer 
on rhetoric, and probably a teacher also.2 There is much inso- 
lence in Polus, and no small asperity in Sokratés. Yet the former 
maintains no arguments which justify the charge of immorality 
against himself or his fellow-teachers. He defends the tastes 





? Plato Menon, p. 95, A.; Foss, De Gorgia Leontino, p. 27, seq. 

? See the observations of Groen van Prinsterer and Stallbaum, Stallbaum 
ad Platon. Gorg. c. 1. 

3 Plato Gorgias, c. 17, p. 462, B. 
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and sentiments common to every man in Greece, and shared 
even by the most estimable Athenians, Periklés, Nikias, and 
Aristokratés ;! while Sokratés prides himself on standing abso- 
lutely alone, and having no support except from his irresistible 
dialectics, whereby he is sure of extorting reluctant admission 
from his adversary. How far Sokratés may be right, I do not 
now inquire: it is sufficient that Pdlus, standing as he does amidst 
company at once so numerous and so irreproachable, cannot be 
fairly denounced as a poisoner of the youthful mind. 

Poélus presently hands over the dialogue to Kalliklés, who is 
here represented, doubtless, as laying down doctrines openly and 
avowedly anti-social. He distinguishes between the law of na- 
ture and the law —both written and unwritten, for the Greek 
word substantially includes both — of society. According to the 
law of nature, Kalliklés says, the strong man—the better or 
more capable man — puts forth his strength to the full for his 
own advantage, without limit or restraint ; overcomes the resist- 
ance which weaker men are able to offer; and seizes for himself 
as much as he pleases of the matter of enjoyment. He has no 
occasion to restrain any of his appetites or desires; the more 
numerous and pressing they are, so much the better for him, 
since his power affords him the means of satiating them all. The 
many, who have the misfortune to be weak, must be content 
with that which he leaves them, and submit to it as best they 
ean. This, Kalliklés says, is what actually happens in a state 
of nature; this is what is accounted just, as is evident by the 
practice of independent communities, not included in one common 
political society, towards each other; this is justice, by nature, or 
according to the law of nature. But when men come into society, 
all this is reversed. ‘The majority of individuals know very well 
that they are weak, and that their only chance of security or 








1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 27, p. 472, A. Kai viv (say Sokratés) mepi dv od 
Aéyete GAtyovu cot TavTEc ovudgjoovot Tata ’AVyvaioe Kai Sévot—paptuphcov- 
oi cot, av piv BovdAyn, Nexiag 6 Nexynpatov kai oi adeAdol per’ aitod —éav 
d& BovAn, ’AptotoKparne 6 LKeAAiov— édy dé BovAn, 7 ILepixAéouc 6An oikia, 
}} GAAn ovyyévela, jvTiva av BotAn Tov EvBade ExAEEacIa, "AAN Ey cot 
elg Ov ody 6podoyae...... *"Eyo dé dv py ob abrov Eva ovra 
Haptupa Tapacxwpuar ouohoyotvTa rept Gv Aéyo, obdésv oiuar aéLov Adyou 
uol Temepavdal mEpt Ov av juiv 6 Aoyoc ¥y. 
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comfort consists in establishing laws to restrain this strong man, 
reinforced by a moral sanction of praise and blame devoted to 
the same general end. They catch him, like a young lion, whilst 
his mind is yet tender, and fascinate him by talk and training 
into a disposition conformable to that measure and equality which 
the law enjoins. Here, then, is justice according to the law of 
society ; a factitious system, built up by the many for their own 
protection and happiness, to the subversion of the law of nature, 
which arms the strong man with a right to encroachment and 
license. Let a fair opportunity occur, and the favorite of Nature 
will be seen to kick off his harness, tread down the laws, break 
through the magic circle of opinion around him, and stand forth 
again as lord and master of the many; regaining that glorious 
position which nature has assigned to him as his right. Justice 
by nature, and justice by law and society, are thus, according to 
Kalliklés, not only distinct, but mutually contradictory. He ac- 
cuses Sokratés of having jumbled the two together in his argu- 
ment.! 

It has been contended by many authors that this anti-social 
reasoning — true enough, in so far as it states simple? matter of 
fact and probability ; immoral, in so far as it erects the power of 
the strong man into a right; and inviting many comments, if I 
could find a convenient place for them — represents the morality 
commonly and publicly taught by the persons called sophists at 
Athens. I deny this assertion emphatically. Even if I had no 


1 This doctrine asserted by Kalliklés will be found in Plato, Gorgias, c. 
39, 40, pp. 483, 484. 

2 See the same matter of fact strongly stated by Sokratés in the Memo- 
rab. of Xenophon, ii, 1, 13. 

3 Schleiermacher (in the Prolegomena to his translation of the Thex- 
tetus, p. 183) represents that Plato intended to refute Aristippus in the 
person of Kalliklés; which supposition he sustains, by remarking that 
Aristippus affirmed that there was no such thing as justice by nature, but only 
by law and convention. But the affirmation of Kalliklés is the direct 
contrary of that which Schleiermacher ascribes to Aristippus. Kalliklés 

- not only does not deny justice by nature, but affirms it in the most direct 
manner, — explains what it is, that it consists in the right of the strongest 
man to make use of his strength without any regard to others, —and puts 
it above the justice of law and society, in respect to authority. 

Ritter and Brandis are yet more incorrect in their accusations of the 
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other evidence to sustain my denial, except what has been already 
extracted, from the unfriendly writings of Plato himself, respect- 
ing Protagoras and Hippias, — with what we know from Xen- 
ophon about Prodikus, — I should consider my case made out as 
vindicating the sophists generally from such an accusation. If 
refutation to the doctrine of Kalliklés were needed, it would be 
obtained quite as efficaciously from Prodikus and Protagoras as 
from Sokratés and Plato. 

But this is not the strongest part of the vindication. 

‘First, Kalliklés himself is not a sophist, nor represented by 
Plato as such. He is a young Athenian citizen, of rank and 
station, belonging to the deme Acharne; he is intimate with 
other young men of condition in the city, has recently entered 
into active political life, and bends his whole soul towards it ; he 
disparages philosophy, and speaks with utter contempt about the 
sophists.! If, then, it were even just, which I do not admit, to 
infer from opinions put into the mouth of one sophist, that the 





sophists, founded upon this same doctrine. The former says (p. 581): “It 
is affirmed as a common tenet of the sophists, there is no right by nature, 
but only by convention ;” compare Brandis, p. 521. The very passages to 
which these writers refer, as far as they prove anything, prove the contrary 
of what they assert; and Preller actually imputes the contrary tenet to the 
sophists (Histor. Philosoph. ¢c. 4, p. 130, Hamburg, 1838) with just as little 
authority. Both Ritter and Brandis charge the sophists with wickedness 
for this alleged tenet; for denying that there was any right by nature, and 
allowing no right except by convention; a doctrine which had been main- 
tained before them by Archelaus (Diogen. Laért. ii, 16). Now Plato (Legg. 
x, p. 889), whom these writers refer to, charges certain wise men — oogad¢ 
idtarac Te Kak ToLnTac (he does not mention sophists) — with wickedness, 
but on the ground directly opposite; because they did acknowledge a right by 
nature, of greater authority than the right laid down by the legislator; and 
because they encouraged pupils to follow this supposed right of nature, dis- 
obeying the law; interpreting the right of nature as Kalliklés does in the 
Gorgias ! 

Teachers are thus branded as wicked men by Ritter and Brandis, for the 
negative, and by Plato, if he here means the sophists, for the affirmative 
doctrine. 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 37, p. 481, D; ¢. 41, p. 485, B, D; ec. 42, p. 487, C; ¢. 
50, p. 495, B; ¢. 70, p. 515, A. od pév avTo¢ apt apyel TpatTew Ta THE 
mOAewe Tpaypata; compare c. 55, p. 500, C. His contempt for the sophists, 
ce. 75, p. 519, E, with the note of Heindorf. 
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same were held by another or by all of them, it would not be the 
less unjust to draw the like inference from opinions professed by 
one who is not a sophist, and who despises the whole profession. 
Secondly, if any man will read attentively the course of the 
dialogue, he will see that the doctrine of Kalliklés is such as 
no one dared publicly to propound. So it is conceived both 
by Kalliklés himself, and by Sokratés. The former first takes 
up the conversation, by saying that his predecessor Polus had 
become entangled in a contradiction, because he had not cour- 
age enough openly to announce an unpopular and odious doc- 
trine; but he, Kalliklés, was less shamefaced, and would speak 
out boldly that doctrine which others kept to themselves for fear 
of shocking the hearers. “Certainly (says Sokratés to him) 
your audacity is abundantly shown by the doctrine which you 
have just laid down; you set forth plainly that which other 
people think, but do not choose to utter”! | Now, opinions of 
which Polus, an insolent young man, was afraid to proclaim him- 
self the champion, must have been revolting indeed to the senti- 
ments of hearers. How then can any reasonable man believe, 
that such opinions were not only openly propounded, but seriously 
inculcated as truth upon audiences of youthful hearers, by the 
sophists? We know that the teaching of the latter was public in 
the highest degree ; publicity was pleasing as well as profitable 
to them; among the many disparaging epithets heaped upon 
them, ostentation and vanity are two of the most conspicuous. 
Whatever they taught, they taught publicly ; and I contend, with 
full conviction, that, had they even agreed with Kalliklés in this 





1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 38, p. 482, E. é« tatty yap ad tig buohoyiac avro¢ 
br0 cov ovurodiaveic év Toic Adyouc Exeotouiodn (Polus), aloxyuvdele a 
Evoee eivTetv: od yapT@ dvtl, & Léxparec, ele rovadta dyetc gopTiKa Kar 
OnnyoplKka, dackav THY dAnSEevay OLOKELY...... éav ody Tic aloxovynTat 
Kat wy TOAMG Aéyetv Grep voel, dvayKdlera évavtta Aéyew. 

Kai jv (says Sokratés to Kalliklés, c. 42, p. 487, D.) ért ye olog ei wap 
Pbynoracvectar kai uy aicyiverdat, aitog Te dc, Kal 6 Adyoc, bv bALyov 
mporepov éAeyec, Suodoyei cot. Again, c. 47, p. 492, D. Ode dyevvic ye, & 
Kadackreic, éresépyes TH Adyw mappnotatouevog cagddc yap od viv 
Aéyeto doi GAdAoL Stavoodrrat wiv, Aéyerv Si odk EE 
Aovot. 

Again, from Kalliklés, 6 éyé oo: viv mapPnotalépevoc Aéyw, c. 46, 
p. 491, E. 
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opinion, they could neither have been sufficiently audacious, nor 
sufficiently their own enemies, to make it a part of their public 
teaching ; but would have acted like Polus, and kept the doc- 
trine to themselves. 

Thirdly, this latter conclusion will be rendered doubly certain, 
when we consider of what city we are now speaking. Of all 
places in the world, the democratical Athens is the last in which 
the doctrine advanced by Kalliklés could possibly have been pro- 
fessed by a public teacher; or even by Kalliklés himself, in any 
public meeting. It is unnecessary to remind the reader how pro- 
foundly democratical was the sentiment and morality of the 
Athenians,— how much they loved their laws, their constitution, 
and their political equality,— how jealous their apprehension was 
of any nascent or threatening despotism. All this is not simply 
admitted, but even exaggerated, by Mr. Mitford, Wachsmuth, and 
other anti-democratical writers, who often draw from it materials 
for their abundant censures. Now the very point which Sokratés, 
in this dialogue, called “Gorgias,” seeks to establish against 
Kalliklés, against the rhetors, and against the sophists, is, that 
they courted, flattered, and truckled to the sentiment of the Athe- 
nian people, with degrading subservience ; that they looked to 
the immediate gratification simply, and not to permanent moral 
improvement of the people; that they had not courage to ad- 
dress to them any unpalatable truths, however salutary, but would 
shift and modify opinions in every way,so as to escape giving 
offence ;! that no man who put himself prominently forward at 
Athens had any chance of success, unless he became moulded 
and assimilated, from the core, to the people and their type of 





! This quality is imputed by Sokratés to Kalliklés in a remarkable pas- 
sage of the Gorgias, c. 37, p. 481, D, E, the substance of which is thus 
stated by Stallbaum in his note: “Carpit Socrates Calliclis levitatem, 
mobili populi turbee nunquam non blandientis et adulantis.” 

It is one of the main points of Sokratés in the dialogue, to make out that 
the practice, for he will not call it an art, of sophists, as well as rhetors, 
aims at nothing but the immediate gratification of the people, without any 
regard to their ultimate or durable benefit; that they are branches of the 
widely-extended knack of flattery (Gorgias, c. 19, p. 464, D; c. 20, p. 465, 
Cie) 656) p 501) Cs, e275; pr 520, B)A -- 
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sentiment.! Granting such charges to be true, how is it con: 
ceivable that any sophist, or any rhetor, could venture to enforce 
upon an Athenian. public audience the doctrine laid down by 
Kalliklf ? To tell such an audience: “Your laws and institu- 
tions ar___Il violations of the law of nature, contrived to disap- 
point the Alkibiadés or Napoleon among you of his natural right 
to becc# e your master, and to deal with you petty men as his 
slaves. All your unnatural precautions, and conventional talk, 
in favor of legality and equal dealing, will turn out to be nothing 
better than pitiful impotence,? as soon as Ae finds a good oppor- 
tunity of standing forward in his full might and energy, so as to 
put you into your proper places, and show you what privileges 
Nature intends for her favorites!” Conceive such a doctrine pro- 
pounded by a lecturer to assembled Athenians! A doctrine just 
as revolting to Nikias as to Kleon, and which even Alkibiadés 
would be forced to affect to disapprove; since it is not simply 
anti-popular, not simply despotic, but the drunken extravagance 
of despotism. ‘The Great man, as depicted by Kalliklés, stands 
in the same relation to ordinary mortals, as Jonathan Wild the 
Great, in the admirable parody of Fielding. 

That sophists, whom Plato accuses of slavish flattery to the 
democratical ear, should gratuitously insult it by the proposition 
of such tenets, is an assertion not merely untrue, but utterly 
absurd. Even as to Sokratés, we know from Xenophon how 
much the Athenians were offended with him, and how much it 
was urged by the accusers on his trial, that in his conversations 
he was wont to cite with peculiar relish the description, in the 
second book of the Iliad, of Odysseus following the Grecian 
crowd, when running away from the agora to get on shipboard, 
and prevailing upon them to come back, by gentle words ad- 





1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 68, p.513. Ob yap piyntiy dei eivat, 22 abtogvag 
Gpuowov TovToLc, el wéAAELg TL yvnotov amepyacectar cic otdiav TH ’'APHvaiwn 
OU. 620s “Ooti¢ obv ce TOvTOLC duoLOTaTOY amEpyaoETal, OVTOG GE TOLNCEL, 
Oc éxvdvpeic woAuTiKdG eival, TOALTLKOY Kal PyTopLK6y’ TH aiTaY yap 7/0Et 
teyouévay TOv Adyar ExaoTot yaipovot, TY JE GAAOTpiW axtovTat. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, c. 46, p. 492, C (the words of Kalliklés). Ta 62 4224 
tavr’ tort Ta KaAAwricpata, TU Tapa dbov SvySjpaTa, av¥porary PAvaoia 
kai ovdevoc asta. 
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dressed to the chiefs, but by blows of his stick, accompanied 
with contemptuous reprimand, to the common people. The 
indirect evidence thus afforded, that Sokratés countenanced 
unequal dealing and ill usage towards the many, told much 
against him in the minds of the dikasts. What would they have 
felt then towards a sophist who publicly professed the political 
morality of Kalliklés? The truth is, not only was it impossible 
that any such morality, or anything of the same type even much 
diluted, could find its way into the educational lectures of profes- 
sors at Athens, but the fear would be in the opposite direction. 
If the sophist erred in either way, it would be in that which 
Sokratés imputes, by making his lectures over-democratical. 
Nay, if we suppose any opportunity to have arisen of discussing 
the doctrine of Kalliklés, he would hardly omit to flatter the ears 
of the surrounding democrats by enhancing the beneficent results 
of legality and equal dealing, and by denouncing this “ natural 
despot,” or undisclosed Napoleon, as one who must either take 
his place under such restraints, or find a place in some other city. 

I have thus shown, even from Plato himself, that the doctrine 
ascribed to Kalliklés neither did enter, nor could have entered, 
into the lectures of a sophist or professed teacher. The same 
conclusion may be maintained respecting the doctrine of Thra- 
symachus in the first book of the “ Republic.” Thrasymachus 
was a rhetorical teacher, who had devised precepts respecting the 
construction of an oration and the training of young men for 
public speaking. Itis most probable that he confined himself, 
like Gorgias, to this department, and that he did not profess to 
give moral lectures, like Protagoras and Prodikus. But grant- 
ing him to have given such, he would not talk about justice in 
the way in which Plato makes him talk, if he desired to give 
any satisfaction to an Athenian audience. The mere brutality 
and ferocious impudence of demeanor even to exaggeration, with 
which Plato invests him, is in itself a strong proof that the doc- 
trine, ushered in with such a preface, was not that of a popular 
and acceptable teacher, winning favor in public audiences. He 
defines justice to be “the interest of the superior power ; that rule, 
which, in every society, the dominant power prescribes, as heing 
for its own advantage.” A man is just, he says, for the advan- 
tage of another, not for his own: he is weak, cannot help himself, 
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and must submit to that which the stronger authority, whether 
despot, oligarchy, or commonwealth, commands. 

This theory is essentially different from the doctrine of Kal- 
liklés, as set forth a few pages back; for Thrasymachus does not 
travel out of society to insist upon anterior rights dating from a 
supposed state of nature; he takes societies as he finds them, 
recognizing the actual governing authority of each as the canon 
an¢é constituent of justice or injustice. Stallbaum and other 
writers have incautiously treated the two theories as if they were 
the same ; and with something even worse than want of caution, 
while they pronounce the theory of Thrasymachus to be detestably 
immoral, announce it as having been propounded not by him only, 
but by The Sophists ; thus, in their usual style, dealing with the 
sophists as if they were a school, sect, or partnership with mutual 
responsibility. Whoever has followed the evidence which I have 
produced respecting Protagoras and Prodikus, will know how 
differently these latter handled the question of justice. 

But the truth is, that the theory of Thrasymachus, though 
incorrect and defective, is not so detestable as these writers 
represent. What makes it seem detestable, is the style and 
manner in which he is made to put it forward ; which causes the 
just man to appear petty and contemptible, while it surrounds 
the unjust man with enviable attributes. Now this is precisely 
the circumstance which revolts the common sentiments of man- 
kind, as it revolts also the critics who read what is said by 
Thrasymachus. The moral sentiments exist in men’s minds in 
complex and powerful groups, associated with some large words 
and emphatic forms of speech. Whether an ethical theory satis- 
fies the exigencies of reason, or commands and answers to all 
the phenomena, a common audience will seldom’ give themselves’ 
the trouble to consider with attention; but what they impe- 
riously exact, and what is indispensable to give the theory any 
chance of success, is, that it shall exhibit to their feelings the just 
man as respectable and dignified, and the unjust man as odious 
and repulsive. Now that which offends in the language ascribed 
to Thrasymachus is, not merely the absence, but the reversal, of 
this condition ; the presentation of the just man as weak and 
silly, and of injustice in all the prestige of triumph and dignity. 
And for this very reason, I venture to infer that such a theory 
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was never propounded by Thrasymachus to any public audience 
in the form in which it appears in Plato. For Thrasymachus 
was a rhetor, who had studied the principles of his art: now we 
know that these common sentiments of an audience, were pre- 
cisely what the rhetors best understood, and always strove to 
conciliate. Even from the time of Gorgias, they began the 
practice of composing beforehand declamations upon the general 
heads of morality, which were ready to be introduced into actual 
speeches as occasion presented itself, and in which appeal was 
made to the moral sentiments foreknown as common, with more 
or less of modification, to all the Grecian assemblies. The real 
Thrasymachus, addressing any audience at Athens, would never 
have wounded these sentiments, as the Platonic Thrasymachus 
is made to do in the “ Republic’ Least of all would he have 
done this, if it be true of him, as Plato asserts of the rhetors 
and sophists generally, that they thought about nothing but court- 
ing popularity, without any sincerity of conviction. 

Though Plato thinks fit to bring out the opinion of Thrasy- 
machus with accessories unnecessarily offensive, and thus to en- 
hance the dialectical triumph of Sokratés by the brutal manners 
of the adversary, he was well aware that he had not done justice 
to the opinion itself, much less confuted it. The proof of this is, 
that in the second book of the “ Republic,” after Thrasymachus has 
disappeared, the very same opinion is taken up by Glaukon and 
Adeimantus, and set forth by both of them, though they disclaim 
entertaining it as their own, as suggesting grave doubts and diffi- 
culties which they desire to hear solved by Sokratés. Those 
who read attentively the discourses of Glaukon and Adeimantus, 
will see that the substantive opinion ascribed to Thyasymachus, 
apart from the brutality with which he is made to state it, does 
net even countenance the charge of immoral teaching against 
him, much less against the sophists generally. Hardly anything 
in Plato’s compositions is more powerful than those discourses. 
They present, in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the 
most serious difficulties with which ethical theory is required to 
grapple. And Plato can answer them only in one way, by taking 
society to pieces, and reconstructing it in the form of his imagin- 
ary republic. The speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus form 
the immediate preface to the striking and elaborate description 
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which he goes through, of his new state of society, nor do they 
receive any other answer than what is implied in that descrip- 
tion. Plato indirectly confesses that he cannot answer them, 
assuming social institutions to continue unreformed: and his re- 
form is sufficiently fundamental. 





1T omitted to notice the Dialogue of Plato entitled Euthydemus, wherein 
Sokratés is introduced in conversation with the two persons called sophists, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, who are represented as propounding a 
number of verbal quibbles, assertions of double sense, arising from equivo- 
cal grammar or syntax,— fallacies of mere diction, without the least plau- 
sibility as to the sense,— specimens of jests and hoax, p. 278, B. They are 
described as extravagantly conceited, while Sokratés is painted with his 
usual affectation of deference and modesty. He himself, during a part of 
the dialogue, carries on conyersation in his own dialectical manner with the 
youthful Kleinias ; who is then handed over to be taught by Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus ; so that the contrast between their style of questioning, 
and that of Sokratés, is forcibly brought out. 

To bring out this contrast, appears to me the main purpose of the 
dialogue, as has already been remarked by Socher and others (see Stall- 
baum, Prolegom. ad Euthydem. pp. 15-65) : but its construction, its man- 
ner, and its result, previous to the concluding conversation between Sokra- 
tés and Kriton separately, is so thoroughly comic, that Ast, on this and 
other grounds, rejects it as spurious and unworthy of Plato (see Ast, iiber 
Platons Leben und Schriften, pp. 414-418). 

Without agreeing in Ast’s inference, I recognize the violence of the car- 
icature which Plato has here presented under the characters of Euthyde- 
mus and Dionysodorus. And it is for this reason, among many others, that 
I protest the more emphatically against the injustice of Stallbaum and the 
commentators generally, who consider these two persons as disciples of 
Protagoras, and samples of what is called “ Sophistica,” the sophistical 
practice, the sophists generally. There is not the smallest ground for con- 
sidering thesegtwo men as disciples of Protagoras, who is presented to us, 
even by Plato himself, under an aspect as totally different from them as it 
is possible to imagine. Euthydemus and Dionysodorus are described, by 
Plato himself in this very dialogue, as old men who had been fencing-mas- 
ters, and who had only within the last two years applied themselves to the 
eristic or controversial dialogue (Euthyd. c. 1, p. 272, C.; ¢. 3, p. 278, E). 
Schleiermacher himself accounts their personal importance so mean, that 
he thinks Plato could not have intended to attack them, but meant to 
attack Antisthenés and the Megaric school of philosophers (Prolegom. ad 
Euthydem. vol. iii, pp. 403, 404, of his translation of Plato). So contempt- 
ible does Plato esteem them, that Krito blames Sokratés for having so far 
degraded himself as to be seen talking with them before riany persons (p. 
305, B, c. 30). 
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I call particular attention to this circumstance, without which 
we cannot fairly estimate the sophists, or practical teachers of 
Athens, face to face with their accuser-general, Plato. He was 
a great and systematic theorist, whose opinions on ethics, politics, 
cognition, religion, etc., were all wrought into harmony by his 
own mind, and stamped with that peculiarity which is the mark 
of an original intellect. Sosplendid an effort of speculative genius 
is among the marvels of the Grecian world. His dissent from 
all the societies which he saw around him, not merely democrat- 
ical, but oligarchical and despotic also, was of the deepest and 
most radical character. Nor did he delude himself by the belief, 
that any partial amendment of that which he saw around could 
bring about the end which he desired: he looked to nothing short 
of a new genesis of the man and the citizen, with institutions 
calculated from the beginning to work out the full measure of 
perfectibility. His fertile scientific imagination realized this idea 
in the “ Republic.” But that very systematic and original char- 


The name of Protagoras occurs only once in the dialogue, in reference 
to the doctrine, started by Euthydemus, that false propositions or contra- 
dictory propositions were impossible, because no one could either think 
about or talk about that which was not, or the non-existent (p. 284, A; 286, 
C). This doctrine is said by Sokratés to have been much talked of “ by 
Protagoras, and by men yet earlier than he.” It is idle to infer from sucha 
passage, any connection or analogy between these men and Protagoras, as 
Stallbaum labors to do throughout his Prolegomena; affirming (in his note 
on p. 286, C,) most incorrectly, that Protagoras maintained this doctrine 
about 70 “7 6v,or the non-existent, because he had too great faith in the 
evidence of the senses; whereas we know from Plato that it had its rise 
with Parmenidés, who rejected the evidence of the senses entirely (see 
Plato, Sophist. 24, p. 237, A, with Heindorf and Stallbaum’s notes). Diog- 
enes Laértius (ix, 8, 53) falsely asserts that Protagoras was the jirst to 
broach the doctrine, and even cites as his witness Plato in the Euthydemus, 
where the exact contrary is stated. Whoever broached it first, it was a doc- 
trine following plausibly from the then received Realism, and Plato was 
long perplexed before he could solve the difficulty to his own satisfaction 
(Thezetet. p. 187, D). 

I do not doubt that there were in Athens persons who abused the dialec- 
tical exercise for frivolous puzzles, and it was well for Plato to compose a 
dialogue exhibiting the contrast between these men and Sokratés. But to 
treat Euthydemus and Dionysodorus as samples .of “ The Sophists,” is 
altogether unwarranted. 
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acter, which lends so much value and charm to the substantive 
speculations of Plato, counts as a deduction from his trustworthi- 
ness as critic or witness, in reference to the living agents whom 
he saw at work in Athens and other cities, as statesmen, generals, 
or teachers. His criticisms are dictated by his own point of 
view, according to which the entire society was corrupt, and all 
the instruments who carried on its functions were of essentially 
base metal. Whoever will read either the “ Gorgias” or the 
“ Republic,” will see in how sweeping and indiscriminate a man- 
ner he passes his sentence of condemnation. Not only all the 
sophists and all the rhetors,! but all the musicians and dithyram- 
bic or tragic poets; all the statesmen, past as well as present, 
not excepting even the great Periklés, receive from his hands 
one common stamp of dishonor. Every one of these men are 
numbered by Plato among the numerous category of flatterers, 
who minister to the immediate gratification and to the desires of 
the people, without looking to their permanent. improvement, or 
making them morally better. “ Periklés and Kimon (says Sok- 
ratés in the “ Gorgias”) are nothing but servants or ministers 
who supply the immediate appetites and tastes of the people; 
just as the baker and the confectioner do in their respective 
departments, without knowing or caring whether the food will 
do any real good, a point which the physician alone can deter- 
mine. As ministers, they are clever enough: they have provided 
the city amply with tribute, walls, fae ships, and such other 
follies: but I (Sokratés) am the only man in Athens who aim, 
so far as my strength permits, at the true purpose of politics, the 
mental improvement of the people.”2 So wholesale a condemna- 


1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 57,58; pp. 502, 503. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, c. 72, 73, p. 517 (Sokratés speaks): "AAnteic dpa oi 
éuxpooter Aoyor qoav, Ort “Ve8 qustg touev avépa ayaSov yeyovita 7a 
TOATUKa Ev THOE TH TOAEL. 

*Q datpovie, od0? éyO Wéyo rovrTove (Periklés and Kimon) é¢ ye dca- 
KOvOvE eival TOAEWC, GAAG jor OoKOdaL TOV ye ViV DLAKOVLKOTEPOL 
yeyovévat kai paAnov oiot te éxmopivery tH wOAEL Ov ereDiuer. "AAG yap 
peraBiBatew Tag Exvdvpiag Kal pH emLTpe mel; metSovtes Kai Biacousvor éxt 
TodTO, OVEV EwEAAoV dpueivove Eceodar of TOAITAL, OC Exog eimetv, OvdEY TOb- 
Twv Olépepov éxetvor. brep povov Epyov éoTiv eaabas TOATOD. 

"Avev yap owdpoovrye Kal diKatonbyyc, Atuévorv Kal Teixyor KU vEewpiwy Kar 
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tion betrays itself as the offspring, and the consistent offspring, 
of systematic peculiarity of vision, the prejudice of a great and 
able mind. 

It would be not less unjust to appreciate the sophists or the 
statesmen of Athens from the point of view of Plato, than the 
present teachers and politicians of England or France from that 
of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both the one and the other class labored 
for society as it stood at Athens: the statesmen carried on the 
business of practical politics, the sophist trained up youth for 
practical life in all its departments, as family men, citizens, and 
leaders, to obey as well as to command. Both accepted the 
system as it stood, without contemplating the possibility of a new 
birth of society: both ministered to certain exigences, held their 
anchorage upon certain sentiments, and bowed to a certain moral- 
ity, actually felt among the living men around them. That which 
Plato says of the statesmen of Athens is perfectly true, that they 
were only servants or ministers of the people. He, who tried 
the people and the entire society by comparison with an imagin- 
ary standard of his own, might deem all these ministers worthless 
in the lump, as carrying on a system too bad to be mended ; but, 
nevertheless, the difference between a competent and an in- 
competent minister, between Periklés and Nikias, was of un- 
speakable moment to the security and happiness of the Athenians. 
What the sophists on their part undertook was, to educate young 
men so as to make them better qualified for statesmen or minis- 
ters; and Protagoras would have thought it sufficient honor to 
himself, — as well as sufficient benefit to Athens, which assuredly 
it would have been, —if he could have inspired any young 
Athenian with the soul and the capacities of his friend and com- 
panion Periklés. 

So far is Plato from considering the sophists as the corruptors 
of Athenian morality, that he distinctly protests against that 





gopov kal ToLobdTaY dAvAapLOv eumeTAjKace THY TOdALV (c. 74, p. 519, 
A). 

Oiwat (says Sokratés, ec. 77, p. 521, D.) per’ dAtyov Ayvaiwv, iva ut 
elm ovoc, emiyelpety TH OC GAnIO¢ TOALTLKT TEYVN Kal TpaTTELy TA TOALTLKA 
ubvoc TOY viv, ate odv ov Tpd¢ Yaply Aéywv TOd¢ Adyouc ake Aéyw ExdoTOTE. 
GAAa mpd¢ Td BéATLOTOY, Od TLag TO 7dLOTOY, ete. 
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supposition, in a remarkable passage of the “ Republic.” It is, 
he says, the whole people, or the society, with its established 
morality, intelligence, and tohe of sentiment, which is intrinsically 
vicious; the teachers of such a society must be vicious also, 
otherwise their teaching would not be received ; and even if their 
private teaching were ever so good, its effect would be washed 
away, except in some few privileged natures, by the overwhelm- 
ing deluge of pernicious social influences.1. Nor let any one 
imagine, as modern readers are but too ready to understand it, 
that this poignant censure is intended for Athens so far forth as 
a democracy. Plato was not the man to preach king-worship, 
or wealth-worship, as social or political remedies: he declares 
emphatically that not one of the societies then existing was such 
that a truly philosophical nature could be engaged in active 
functions under it.2 These passages would be alone sufficient to 
repel the assertions of those who denounce the sophists as pois- 
oners of Athenian morality, on the alleged authority of Plato. 
Nor is it at all more true that they were men of mere words, 
and made their pupils no better, — a charge just as vehemently 
pressed against Sokratés as against the sophists,— and by the 
same class of enemies, such as Anytus,? Aristophanés, Eupolis, 
etc. It was mainly from sophists like Hippias that the Athenian 
youth learned what they knew of geometry, astronomy, and 


1 This passage is in Republ. vi, 6, p. 492, seg. I put the first words of the 
passage (which is too long to be cited, but which richly deserves to be read, 
entire) in the translation given by Stallbaum in his note. 

Sokratés says to Adeimantus: “An tu quoque putas esse quidem 
sophistas, homines privatos, qui corrumpunt juventutem in quacunque re 
mentione digna ; nec illud tamen animadvertisti et tibi persuasisti, quod 
multo magis debebas, ipsos Athenienses turpissimos esse aliorum corrup- 
tores 4” 

Yet the commentator who translates this passage, does not scruple (in 
his Prolegomena to the Republic, pp. xliv, xlv, as well as to the Dialogues) 
to heap upon the sophists aggravated charges, as the actual corruptors of 
Athenian morality. 

? Plato, Repub. vi, 11, p. 497, B. undeuiav dkiav eivat tév viv Kataoraow 
THE dlAocodov dicewe, etc. 

Compare Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 325, A. 

* Anytus was the accuser of Sokratés: his enmity to the sophists may be 
seen in Plato, Meno. p. 91, C. 
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arithmetic: but tne range of what is called special science, pos- 


sessed even by the teacher, was at that time very limited; and- 


the matter of instruction communicated was expressed under the 
general title of “ Words, or Discourses,’ which were always 
taught by the sophists, in connection with thought, and in refer- 
ence to a practical use. The capacities of thought, speech, and 
action, are conceived in conjunction by Greeks generally, and by 
teachers like Isokratés and Quintilian especially; and when 
young men in Greece, like the Beeotian Proxenus, put themselves 
under training by Gorgias or any other sophist, it was with a 
view of qualifying themselves, not merely to speak, but to act.1 
Most of the pupils of the sophists, as of Sokratés? himself, 
were young men of wealth; a fact, at which Plato sneers, and 
others copy him, as if it proved that they cared only about high 
pay. But Ido not hesitate to range myself on the side of Iso- 
kratés,3 and to contend that the sophist himself had much to 
lose by corrupting his pupils, —an argument used by Sokratés 
in defending himself before the dikastery, and just as valid in 
defence of Protagoras or Prodikus,s—and_ strong personal 
interest in sending them forth accomplished and virtuous ; that 
the best-taught youth were decidedly the most free from crime 
and the most active towards good; that among the valuable ideas 
and feelings which a young Athenian had in his mind, as well as 
among the good pursuits which he followed, those which he 
learned from the sophists counted nearly as the best; that, if 
the contrary had been the fact, fathers would not have continued 
so to send their sons, and pay their money. It was not merely 





1 Xenoph. Anabas. ii, 6. Hpdofevog —ebidve pecpaxcov dv éxeViper yevéodat 
dvip Ta péyada wpatretv ikavog’ kal did Tabtyy tHv éexvdopiav 
Edaxe Topyia dpyipiov TO Acovtivw.... Tooottav © éxvdupdy, o¢ddpa 
Evdnaov av kai TodTO eixev, TL TOUTWY OddeV Gv DéhOL KTaTTaL META AOLKiac, 
GALA ody TO OtKaiw Kat KAA@ Geto Oeiv TOdTAY TYYYaVELY, dvEv Oé TODTWY UH. 

Proxenus, as described by his friend Xenophon, was certainly a man who 
did no dishonor to the moral teaching of Gorgias. 

The connection between thought, speech, and action, is seen even in the 
jests of Aristophanés upon the purposes of Sokratés and the sophists : — 

Nixdv mpattov Kai Bovdebov Kai TH YAOTTH TOAEuilwv (Nubes, 418). 

2 Plato, Apol. Sokr. ec. 10, p. 23, C; Protagoras, p. 328, C. 

3 See Isokr. Or. xv, De Perm. sects. 218, 283, 235, 245, 254, 257 

4 Plato, Apol. Sokrat. e. 13, p. 25, D. 
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that these teachers countervailed in part the temptations to dis- 
sipated enjoyment, but also that they were personally uncon- 
cerned in the acrimonious slander and warfare of party in his 
native city; that the topics with which they familiarized him 
were, the general interests and duties of men and citizens ; that 
they developed the germs of morality in the ancient legends, as 
in Prodikus’s fable, and amplified in his mind all the undefined 
cluster of associations connected with the great words of moral- 
ity; that they vivified in him the sentiment of Pan-Hellenic 
brotherhood ; and that, in teaching him the art of persuasion,} 
they could not but make him feel the dependence in which he 
stood towards.those who were to be persuaded, together with the 
necessity under which he lay of so conducting himself as to 
conciliate their good-will. 

The intimations given in Plato, of the enthusiastic reception 
which Protagoras, Prodikus, and other sophists? met with in the 
various cities; the description which we read, in the dialogue 
called Protagoras, of the impatience of the youthful Hippo- 
kratés, on hearing of the arrival of that sophist, insomuch that 
he awakens Sokratés before daylight, in order to obtain an 
introduction to the new-comer and profit by his teaching; the 
readiness of such rich young men to pay money, and to devote 
time and trouble, for the purpose of acquiring a personal supe- 
riority apart from their wealth and station; the ardor with 
which Kallias is represented as employing his house for the 
hospitable entertainment, and his fortune for the aid, of the 
sophists ; all this makes upon my mind an impression directly 
_ the reverse of that ironical and contemptuous phraseology with 
which it is set forth by Plato. Such sophists had nothing to 
recommend them except superior knowledge and intellectual 
force, combined with an imposing personality, making itself felt 
in their lectures and conversation. It is to this that the admira- 
tion was shown; and the fact that it was so shown, brings to 





1 See these points strikingly put by Isokratés, in the Orat. xv, De 
Permutatione, throughout, especially in sects. 294, 297, 305, 807; and 
again by Xenoph. Memorab. i, 2, 10, in reference to the teaching of 
Sokratés. 5 

2 See a striking passage in Plato’s Republic, x, ¢, 4, p. 600, C. 
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view the best attributes of the Greek, especially the Athenian 
mind. It exhibits those qualities of which Periklés made 
emphatic boast in his celebrated funeral oration ;! conception 
of public speech as a practical thing, not meant as an excuse for 
inaction, but combined with energetic action, and turning it to 
good account by full and open discussion beforehand; profound 
sensibility to the charm of manifested intellect, without enervat- 
ing the powers of execution or endurance. Assuredly, a man 
like Protagoras, arriving in a city with all this train of admira- 
tion laid before him, must have known very little of his own 
interest or position, if ke began to preach a low or corrupt 
morality. If it be true generally, as Voltaire has remarked, 
that “any man who should come to preach a relaxed morality 
would be pelted,’ much more would it be true of a sophist like 
Protagoras, arriving in a foreign city with all the prestige of a 
great intellectual name, and with the imagination of youths on 
nre to hear and converse with him, that any similar doctrine 
would destroy his reputation at once. Numbers of teachers 
have made their reputation by inculcating overstrained asceti- 
cism; it will be hard to find an example of success in the 
opposite vein. 





CHAPT HR EXVITF: 
SOKRATES. 


Tuat the professional teachers called sophists, in Greece, 
were intellectual and moral corruptors, and that much corruption 
grew up under their teaching in the Athenian mind, are com- 
mon statements, which I have endeavored to show to be errone- 
ous. Corresponding to these statements is another, which repre- 





1 Thucyd. ii, 40. drAocogotpmev avev panhakiac— ob rode Adyovg Toi¢ E yore 
LAaBnv jyobpmevor— dOragepdvtwac dé Kal Tode Eyowev, Gore ToAuay Te ob 
abro? wadrora Kal Trepl Ov éxcyeipyooper éExhoyiveotat. 
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sents Sokratés as one whose special merit it was to have rescued 
the Athenian mind from such demoralizing influences ; a repu- 
tation which he neither deserves nor requires. In general, the 
favorable interpretation of evidence, as exhibited towards 
Sokratés, has been scarcely less marked than the harshness 
of presumption against the sophists. Of late, however, some 
authors have treated his history in an altered spirit, and have 
manifested a disposition to lower him down to that which they 
regard as the sophistical level. M. Forchhammer’s treatise : 
“The Athenians and Sokratés, or Lawful Dealing against Revo- 
lution,” goes even further, and maintains confidently that Sok- 
ratés was most justly condemned as an heretic, a traitor, and 
a corrupter of youth. His book, the conclusions of which I 
altogether reject, is a sort of retribution to the sophists, as 
extending to their alleged opponent the same bitter and unfair 
spirit of construction with that under which they have so long 
unjustly suffered. But when we impartially consider the evi- 
dence, it will appear that Sokratés deserves our admiration and 
esteem ; not, indeed, as an anti-sophist, but as combining with 
the qualities of a good man, a force of character and an original- 
ity of speculation as well as of method, and a power of intel- 
lectually working on others, generically different from that of 
any professional teacher, without parallel either among contem- 
poraries or successors. 

The life of Sokratés comprises seventy years, from 469 to 399 
B.c. His father, Sophroniskus, being a sculptor, the son began 
by following the same profession, in which he attained sufficient 
proficiency to have executed various works; especially a draped 
group of the Charites, or Graces, preserved in the acropolis, and 
shown as his work down to the time of Pausanias.!_ His mother, 
Phenareté, was a midwife, and he had a brother by the moth- 
er’s side named Patroklés.2 Respecting his wife Xanthippé, and 
his three sons, all that has passed into history is the violent 
temper of the former, and the patience of her husband in 
enduring it. The position and family of Sokratés, without 
being absolutely poor, were humble and unimportant but he 





1 Pausanias, i, 22, 8; ix, 35, 2. 
? Plato, Euthydem. c. 24, p. 297, D. 
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was of genuine Attic breed, belonging to the ancient gens 
Dedalide, which took its name from Dedalus, the mythical 
artist as progenitor. ye 

The personal qualities of Sokratés, on the other hand, were 
marked and distinguishing, not less in body than in mind. His 
physical constitution was healthy, robust, and enduring, to an 
extraordinary degree. He was not merely strong and active as 
an hoplite on military service, but capable of bearing fatigue or 
hardship, and indifferent to heat or cold, in a measure which 
astonished all his companions. He went barefoot in all seasons 
of the year, even during the winter campaign at Potidaa, under 
the severe frosts of Thrace; and the same homely clothing suf- 
ficed to him for winter as well as for summer. Though his diet 
was habitually simple as well as abstemious, yet there were 
occasions, of religious festival or friendly congratulation, on 
which every Greek considered joviality and indulgence to be 
becoming. On such occasions, Sokratés could drink more wine 
than any guest present, yet without being overcome or intoxi- 
cated.! He abstained, on principle, from all extreme gymnastic 
training, which required, as necessary condition, extraordinary 
abundance of food.2 It was his professed purpose to limit, as 
much as possible, the number of his wants, as a distant approach 
to the perfection of the gods, who wanted nothing, to control 
such as were natural, and prevent the multiplication of any that 
were artificial.3 Nor can there be any doubt that his admirable 








1 See the Symposion of Plato as well as that of Xenophon, both of which 
profess to depict Sokratés at one of these jovial moments. Plato, Sympo- 
sion, c, 31, p. 214, A; c. 35, ete., 39, ad finem ; Xenoph. Symp. ii, 26, where 
Sokratés requests that the wine may be handed round in small glasses, but 
that they may succeed each other quickly, like drops of rain in a shower. 

The view which Plato takes of indulgence in wine, as affording a sort 
of test of the comparative self-command of individuals, and measuring the 
facility with which any man may be betrayed into folly and extravagance, 
and the regulation to which he proposes to submit the practice, may be 
seen in his treatise De Legibus, i, p. 649 ; ii, pp.671-674. Compare Xenoph, 
Memorab. i, 2, 1; i, 6, 10. 

2 Xenoph. Memorab. i, 2, 4. 7d wév drepec¥iovra breprovety aredokipnace, 
ete. 

% Xenoph. Mem. i, 6,10. Even Antisthenés (disciple of Sokratés, and 
the originator of what was called the Cynic philosophy), while he pro- 
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bodily temperament contributed materially to facilitate such a 
purpose, and assist him in the maintenance-of that self-mastery, 
contented self-sufficiency, and independence of the favor! as well 
as of the enmity of others, which were essential to his plan of 
intellectual life. His friends, who communicate to us his great 
bodily strength and endurance, are at the same time full of jests 
upon his ugly physiognomy ; his flat nose, thick lips, and prom- 
inent eyes, like a satyr, or silenus.2 Nor can we implicitly 
trust the evidence of such very admiring witnesses, as to the 
philosopher’s exemption from infirmities of temper; for there 
seems good proof that he was by natural temperament violently 
irascible ; a defect which he generally kept under severe control, 
but which occasionally betrayed him into great improprieties of 
language and demeanor. 

Of those friends, the best known to us are Xenophon and 
Plato, though there existed in antiquity various dialogues com- 





nounced virtue to be self-sufficient for conferring happiness, was obliged to 
add that the strength and vigor of Sokratés were required as a farther 
condition : aitapxy tiv apeTHv Tpdc eidaipoviar, pndevic mpocdeouévyy Ort 
fy THE LwKpatiKye toxvoc; Winckelman, Antisthen. Fragment. p. 47; 
Diog. Laért. vi, 11. 

1 See his reply to the invitation of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, indi- 
cating the repugnance to accept favors which he could not return (Aristot. 
Rhetor. ii, 24). 

? Plato, Sympos. c. 32, p. 215, A; Xenoph. Sympos. c.5; Plato, Theetet. 
p- 143, D. - 

° This is one of the traditions which Aristoxenus, the disciple of Aris- 
totle, heard from his father Spintharus, who had_ been in personal commu- 
nication with Sokratés. See the Fragments of Aristoxenus, Fragm. 27, 
28; ap. Frag. Hist. Gree. p. 280, ed. Didot. 

It appears to me that Frag. 28 contains the statement of what Aristox- 
enus really said about the irascibility of Sokratés; while the expressions 
of Fragm. 27, ascribed to that author by Plutarch, are unmeasured. 

Fragm. 28 also substantially contradicts Fragm. 26, in which Diogenes 
asserts, on the authority of Aristoxenus, — what is not to be believed, even 
if Aristoxenus had asserted it, — that Sokratés made a regular trade of his 
teaching, and collected perpetual contributions : see Xenoph. Memor. i, 2, _ 
Gish; bbs 

I see no reason for the mistrust with which Preller (Hist. Philosophie, e. 
Vv, p- 139) and Ritter (Geschich. d. Philos. vol. ii, ch. 2, p. 1£) regard the 
general testimony of Aristoxenus about Sokratés. 
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posed, and memoranda put together, by other hearers of Sokra- 
tés, respecting his conversations and teaching, which are all now 
lost.!' The “Memorabilia” of Xenophon profess to record 
actual conversations held by Sokratés, and are prepared with the 
announced purpose of vindicating him against the accusations 
of Melétus and his other accusers on the trial, as well as against 
unfavorable opinions, seemingly much circulated respecting his 
character and purposes. We thus have in it a sort of partial 
biography, subject to such deductions from its evidentiary value 
as may be requisite for imperfection of memory, intentional dec- 
oration, and partiality. On the other hand, the purpose of Plato, 
in the numerous dialogues wherein he introduces Sokratés, is 
not so clear, and is explained very differently by different com- 
mentators. Plato was a great speculative genius, who came to 
form opinions of his own distinct from those of Sokratés, and 
employed the name of the latter as spokesman for these opinions 
in various dialogues. How much, in the Platonic Sokratés, can 
be safely accepted either as a picture of the man or as a record 
of his opinions, — how much, on the other hand, is to be treated 
as Platonism; or in what proportions the two are intermingled, 
—is a point not to be decided with certainty or rigor. The 
“ Apology of Sokratés,” the “ Kriton,” and the “ Phzdon,” — in 
so far as it is a moral picture, and apart from the doctrines advo- 
cated in it, appear to belong to the first category; while the 
political and social views of the “ Republic” and of the treatise 
“De Legibus,” the cosmic theories in the “'Timeus,” and the 
hypothesis of Ideas, as substantive existences apart from the 
phenomenal world, in the various dialogues wherever it is stated, 
certainly belong to the second. Of the ethical dialogues, much 





! Xenophon (Mem. i, 4, 1) alludes to several such biographers, or collect- 
ors of anecdotes about Sokratés. Yet it would seem that most of these 
Soeralici viri (Cicer. ad Attic. xiv, 9,1) did not collect anecdotes or con- 
versations of the master, after the manner of Xenophon; but composed 
dialogues, manifesting more or less of his method and 7¥oc, after the type 
of Plato. Simon the leather-cutter, however, took memoranda of conver- 
sations held by Sokratés in his shop, and published several dialogues pur- 
porting to be such. (Diog. Laért. ii, 123.) The Socratici viri are ger erally 
praised by Cicero (Tus. D. ii, 3, 8) for the elegance of their style. 
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may be probably taken to represent Sokratés, more or less 
Platonized. 

But though the opinions put by Plato into the mouth of Sok- 
ratés are liable to thus much of uncertainty, we find, to our great 
satisfaction, that the pictures given by Plato and Xenophon of 
their common master are in the main accordant; differing only 
as drawn from the same original by two authors radically differ- 
ent in spirit and character. Xenophon, the man of action, 
brings out at length those conversations of Sokratés which had 
a bearing on practical conduct, and were calculated to correct 
vice or infirmity in particular individuals; such being the matter 
which served his purpose as an apologist, at the same time that 
it suited his intellectual taste. But he intimates, nevertheless, 
very plainly, that the conversation of Sokratés was often, indeed 
usually, of a more negative, analytical, and generalizing ten- 
dency ; | not destined for the reproof of positive or special defect, 
but to awaken the inquisitive faculties and lead to the rational 
comprehension of vice and virtue as referable to determinate 
general principles. Now this laiter side of the master’s physi- 
ognomy, which Xenophon records distinctly, though without 
emphasis or development, acquires almost exclusive prominence 
in the Platonic picture. Plato leaves out the practical, and con- 
secrates himself to the theoretical, Sokratés ; whom he divests in 
part of his identity, in order to enrol him as chief speaker in 
certain larger theoretical views of his own. The two pictures, 
therefore, do not contradict each other, but mutually supply each 
other’s defects, and admit of being blended into one consistent 
whole. And respecting the method of Sokratés, a point more 
characteristic than either his precepts or his theory, — as well as 
respecting the effect of that method on the minds of hearers, — 
both Xenophon and Plato are witnesses substantially in unison: 
though, here again, the latter has made the method his own, 


. 





‘ Xenophon, Memor. i, 1,16. Adrd¢ di rept tov dvVpwreiwv det dte- 
AéyeT0, OKOTOY, Ti EvoEBec, Ti doEBEC: Ti KaAdv, Ti aicypév: Ti 
Sikavov, Ti ddikov: ri dvdpia, Ti detAia: Ti cwdpocirn, Ti pavias Ti TOALe, 
Ti TOALTLKOG* Ti Gpxy avOpOrur, Ti dpyLKde avOpdrwr, etc 

Compare i, 2, 50; iii, 8, 3, 4; iii, 9; iv, 4,5; iv, 6, 1. oxomdy ody Tote 
ovvoval, Ti Exaotov cin TOY bvTaY, OddETOT’ EAHYE. 
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worked it out on a scale of enlargement and perfection, and 
given to it a permanence which it could never have derived from 
its original author, who only talked .and never wrote. It is 
fortunate that our two main witnesses about him, both speaking 
from personal knowledge, agree to so great an extent. 

Both describe in the same manner his private life and habits; 
his contented poverty, justice, temperance in the largest sense 
of the word, and self-sufficing independence of character. On 
most of these points too, Aristophanés and the other comic 
writers, so far as their testimony counts for anything, appear as 
confirmatory witnesses ; for they abound in jests on the coarse fare, 
shabby and scanty clothing, bare feet, pale face, poor and joyless 
life, of Sokratés.!. Of the circumstances of his life we are almost 
wholly ignorant: he served as an hoplite at Potidea, at Delium, 
and at Amphipolis ; with credit apparently in all, though exag- 
gerated encomiums on the part of his friends provoked an 
equally exaggerated skepticism on the part of Atheneus and 
others. He seems never to have filled any political office until 
the year (8.c. 406) in which the battle of “Arginuse occurred, in 
which year he was member of the senate of Five Hundred, and 
one of the prytanes on that memorable day when the proposition 
of Kallixenus against the six generals was submitted to the 
public assembly: his determined refusal, in spite of all personal 
hazard, to put an unconstitutional question to the vote, has been 
already recounted. ‘That during his long life he strictly obeyed 
the laws,2 is proved by the fact that none of his numerous ene- 
mies ever arraigned him before a court of justice: that he dis- 
charged all the duties of an upright man and a brave as well as 
pious citizen, may also be confidently asserted. His friends lay 
especial stress upon his piety; that is, upon his exact discharge 





1 Aristoph. Nubes, 105, 121, 362, 414; Aves, 1282; Eupolis, Fragment. 
Incert. ix, x, xi, ap. Meineke, p. 552; Ameipsias, Fragmenta, Konnus, p. 
703, Meineke; Diogen. Laért. ii, 28. 

The later comic writers ridiculed the Pythagoreans, as well as Zeno the 
Stoic, on grounds very similar: see Diogenes Laért. vii, 1, 24. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sokr. ¢.1. Niv éy® mpGrov ént dixactnpiov avaBéeBnna 
étn yeyovoc Theiw éBdounKovra. 
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of all the religious duties considered as incumbent upon an 
Athenian.! 

Though these points aye requisite to be established, in order 
that we may rightly interpret the character of Sokratés, it is not 
from them that he has derived his eminent place in history. 
Three peculiarities distinguish the man. 1. His long life passed 
in contented poverty, and in public, apostolic dialectics. 2. His 
strong religious persuasion, or belief, of acting under a mission 
and signs from the gods; especially his demon, or genius; the 
special religious warning of which he believed himself to be fre- 
quently the subject. 3. His great intellectual originality, both 
of subject and of method, and his power of stirring and forcing 
the germ of inquiry and ratiocination in others. Though these 
three characteristics were so blended in Sokratés that it is not 
easy to consider them separately ; yet, in each respect, he stood 
distinguished from all Greek philosophers before or after him. 

At what time Sokratés relinquished his profession as a statu- 
ary we do not know ;_ but it is certain that all the middle and 
later part of his life, at least, was devoted exclusively to the self- 
imposed task of teaching; excluding all other business, public or 
private, and to the neglect of all means of fortune. We can hardly 
avoid speaking of him as a teacher, though he himself disclaimed 
the appellation :? his practice was to talk or converse, or to pratile 
without end,3 if we translate the derisory word by which the ene- 
mies of philosophy described dialectic conversation. Early in 
the morning he frequented the public walks, the ‘gymnasia for 
bodily training, and the schools where youths were receiving in- 
struction : he was to be seen in the market-place at the hour when 
it was most crowded, among the booths and tables where goods 
were exposed for sale: his whole day was usually spent in this 





1 Xenoph. Memor. i, 1, 2-20; i, 3, 1-3. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 21, p. 33, A. éyo 68 didaoKadoc pev oddevd¢ 
Tomote éyevouny : compare ¢. 4, p. 19, E. 

Xenoph. Memor. iii, 11, 16. Sokratés: éxioxoxtwyv rHv éavtod ampay- 
poovynv ; Plat. Ap. Sok. e.18, p.31, B. 

3’Adodecyelv ; see Ruhnken’s Animadversiones in Xenoph. Memor. p. 
293, of Schneider’s edition of that treatise. Compare Plato, Sophistés, c. 
23, p. 225, E. 
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public manner.'! He talked with any one, young or old, rich or 
poor, who sought to address him, and in the hearing of all who 
chose to stand by: not only he never either asked or received 
any reward, but he made no distinction of persons, never with- 
held his conversation from any one, and talked upon the same 
general topics to all. He conversed with politicians, sophists, 
military men, artisans, ambitious or studious youths, ete. He 
visited all persons of interest in the city, male or female: his 
friendship with Aspasia is well known, and one of the most in- 
teresting chapters? of Xenophon’s Memorabilia recounts his visit 
to and dialogue with Theodoté, a beautiful hetzra, or female com- 
panion. Nothing could be more public, perpetual, and indiscrim- 
inate as to persons than his conversation. But as it was engaging, 
curious, and instructive to hear, certain persons made it their habit 
to attend him in public as companions and listeners. These men, 
a fluctuating body, were commonly known as his disciples, or 
scholars ; though neither he nor his personal friends ever em- 
ployed the terms teacher and disciple to describe the relation 
between them. Many of them came, attracted by his reputation, 








1 Xenoph. Mem.i, 1, 10; Plato, Apol. Sok. 1, p. 17,.D; 18, p. 31, A. 
oiov 67 jot doket 6 Sede Ee TH TOAEL TpooTEterKévat ToOLOvTOY TLVA, b¢ bude 
éyeipov kal reiduv, kai dvetdilwv Eva ExaoToy, ovdév Tavoual, THY Huépav 
6Anv mavtayov rpockatilar. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii, 11. 

3 Xenophon in his Memorabilia speaks always of the companions of Sok- 
ratés, not of his disciples: of ovvovteg aitG— oi ovvovoiacrat (i, 6, 1) — 
oi ovvdiatpiBovreg — ot ovyytyvouevot —oi Etaipot — oi bpL20dvTEG adiTO — 
of cvvaptecc (iv, 8, 2)—ol pe abtod (iv, 2,1) — ol éxvd dunra. (i, 2, 60). 
Aristippus also, in speaking to Plato, talked of Sokratés as 6 éraipo¢ Huav ; 
Aristot. Rhetor. ii, 24. His enemies spoke of his disciples, in an invidious 
sense ; Plato, Ap. Sok. ¢. 21, p. 33, A. 

It is not to be believed that any companions can have made frequent 
visits, either from Megara and Thebes, to Sokratés at Athens, during the 
last years of the war, before the capture of Athens in 404 z.c. And in 
point of fact, the passage of the Platonic Theztetus represents Eukleidés 
of Megara as alluding to his conversations with Sokratés only a short time 
before the death of the latter (Plato, Thestetus,c. 2, p.142,E). The 
story given by Aulus Gellius — that Eukleidés came to visit Sokratés by 
night, in women’s clothes, from Megara to Athens—seems to me an 
absurdity, though Deycks (De Megaricarum Doctrina, p. 5) is inclined to 
believe it. 
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during the later years of his life, from other Grecian cities; Me- 
gara, Thebes, Elis, Kyréné, ete. 

Now no other person in Athens, or in any other Grecian city, 
appears ever to have manifested himself in this perpetual and in- 
discriminate manner as a public talker for instruction. All teach- 
ers either took money for their lessons, or at least gave them 
apart from the multitude in a private house or garden, to special 
pupils, with admissions and rejections at their own pleasure. By 
the peculiar mode of life which Sokratés pursued, not only his 
conversation reached the minds of a much wider circle, but he 
became more abundantly known as a person. While acquiring a 
few attached friends and admirers, and raising a certain intel- 
lectual interest in others, he at the same time provoked a large 
number of personal enemies. This was probably the reason why 
he was selected by Aristophanés and the other comic writers, to 
be attacked as a general representative of philosophical and rhe- 
torical teaching; the more so, as his marked and repulsive physi- 
ognomy admitted so well of being imitated in the mask which 
the actor wore. The audience at the theatre would more readily 
recognize the peculiar figure which they were accustomed to see 
every day in the market-place, than if Prodikus or Protagoras, 
whom most of them did not know by sight, had been brought on 
the stage ; nor was it of much importance, either to them or to 
Aristophanés, whether Sokratés was represented as teaching what 
he did really teach, or something utterly different. 

This extreme publicity of life and conversation was one among 
the characteristics of Sokratés, distinguishing him from all teach- 
ers either before or after him. Next, was his persuasion of a 
special religious mission, restraints, impulses, and communications, 
sent to him by the gods. Taking the belief in such supernatural 
intervention generally, it was indeed noway peculiar to Sokratés : 
it was the ordinary faith of the ancient world; insomuch that the 
attempts to resolve phenomena into general laws were looked 
upon with a certain disapprobation, as indirectly setting it aside. 
And Xenophon! accordingly avails himself of this general fact, 

n replying to the indictment for religious innovation, of which 





1 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 2, 3. 
- < 
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his master was found guilty, to affirm that the latter pretended to 
nothing beyond what was included in the creed of every pious 
man. But this is not an exact statement of the matter in debate ; 
for it slurs over at least, if it does not deny, that speciality of in- 
spiration from the gods, which those who talked with Sokratés — 
as we learn even from Xenophon — believed, and which Sokra- 
tés himself believed also.!_ Very different is his own representa- 
tion, as put forth in the defence before the dikastery. He had 
been accustomed constantly to hear, even from his childhood, a 
divine voice, interfering, at moments when he was about to act, 
in the way of restraint, but never in the way of instigation. Such 
prohibitory warning was wont to come upon him very frequently, 
not merely on great, but even on small occasions, intercepting 
what he was about to do or to say.2. Though later writers speak 





1 See the conversation of Sokratés (reported by Xenophon, Mem. i, 4, 
15) with Aristodemus, respecting the gods: ‘“‘ What will be sufficient to 
persuade you (asks Sokratés) that the gods care about you?” “ When 
they send me special monitors, as you say that they do to you (replies Aristode- 
mus); to tell me what to do, and what not to do.” To which Sokratés 
replied, that they answer the questions of the Athenians, by replies of the 
oracle, and that they send prodigies (répata) by way of information to the 
Greeks generally. He further advises Aristodemus to pay assiduous court 
(Separeverv) to the gods, in order to see whether they will not send him 
monitory information about doubtful events (i, 4, 18). 

So again in his conversation with Euthydemus, the latter says to him: 
Zol 6&, © LOxparec, goikaow ETL GLALK@TEpoOY H TOLC GAAOLC YpRo- 
Fal, olye wyode Exepwrapevor UNO cov Tpoonuaivovory, dre yp ToLeiv Kal @ 
py (iv, 3, 12). 

Compare i, 1, 19; and iv, 8, 11, where this perpetual communication and 
advice from the gods is employed as an evidence to prove the superior piety 
of Sokratés. 

2 Plato, Ap. Sok. c.19, p.31,D. Totrov 6é airiov éory (that is, the 
reason why Sokratés had neyer entered on public life) 6 tmeicg Enos 
TOAAGKLE GKHKOaTE TOAAGYOD AEyovTo’, OTe por etdv Te Kak 
Sarpoviov yiyvetat, 5 67 Kai év TH ypady éEmtKkouwddy MéAqTo¢g éypayparo. 
’Euot dé Tov’ gotly éx wardd¢g adpfauevorv, Gury Tic yLyvouévn, 
érav yévytal, del amotpéret pe TovTOv 6 Gv péAAw TpaTTeLv, TpoTpérer OF 
ovrote. Toor’ éotiv 6 woe évavtiodtal Ta TOATLKG TpaTTELY, 

Again, c. 31, p. 40, A, he tells the dikasts, after his condemnation : ‘H 
yap ciwSvid por patty 7 Tod daywoviov Ev piv TH TPGadev Ypsvy 
ravrTl wavy TUKVYH Gel Hv Kal Wavy el CulKpois EvavTLov- 
pévn, el te wédAotwe pH SpdGc mpaserv. Nouvd d& svpPEBnné 
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of this as the demon or genius of Sokratés, he himself does not 
personify it, but treats it merely as a “ divine sign, a prophetic or 
supernatural voice.”! He was accustomed not only to obey it im- 
plicitly, but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to others, so 
that the fact was well known both to his friends and to his ene- 
mies. It had always forbidden him to enter on public life ; it for- 
bade him, when the indictment was hanging over him, to take any 
thought for a prepared defence ;? and so completely did he march 
with a consciousness of this bridle in his mouth, that when he 
felt no check, he assumed that the turning which he was about to 
take was the right one. Though his persuasion on the subject 
was unquestionably sincere, and his obedience constant, yet he 
never dwelt upon it himself as anything grand, or awful, or en- 
titling him to peculiar deference; but spoke of it often in his 
usual strain of familiar playfulness. To his friends generally, it 
seems to have constituted one of his titles to reverence, though 
neither Plato nor Xenophon scruple to talk of it in that jesting 





uot, dmep OpaTe Kal abrol, Tavti, & ye O7 oindetn Gv Tig Kal vouileTat EoyaTa 
kak@v eivat. "Eyuot 08 ovte éSiovte éwtev olxotev qvavttadn TO TOD Geod 
onmetor, ovte Hrixa avéBatvov évravdoi éxi 70 dtkactyptov ob7’ év TO AbYH 
péAAovTi Te épeiv Kaitrot év GAdAotg Adyotg ToAAayod OH LE 
Emeacye A€yovTa peTtasd, 

He goes on to infer that his line of defence has been right, and that his 
condemnation is no misfortune to him, but a benefit, seeing that the sign 
has not manifested itself. 

Tagree in the opinion of Schleiermacher (in his Preface to his transla- 
tion of the Apology of Sokratés, part i, vol. ii, p. 185, of his general trans- 
lation of Plato’s works), that this defence may be reasonably taken as a 
reproduction by Plato of what Sokratés actually said to the dikasts on his 
trial. In addition to the reasons given by Schleiermacher there is one 
which may be noticed. Sokratés predicts to the dikasts that, if they put 
him to death, a great number of young men will forthwith put themselves 
forward to take up the vocation of cross-questioning, who will give them 
more trouble than he has ever done (Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 30, p. 39, D). Now 
there is no reason to believe that this prediction was realized. If, there- 
fore, Plato puts an erroneous prophecy into the mouth of Sokratés, this is 
probably because Sokratés really made one. 

1 The words of Sokratés plainly indicate this meaning: see also + good 
note of Schleiermacher, appended to his translation of the Platonic Apol- 
ogy, Platons Werke, part i, vol. ii, p. 432. 

? Xenoph. Mem. iv, 8, 5. 
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way which doubtless they caught from himself.1= But to his ene- 
mies and to the Athenian public, it appeared in the light of an 
offensive heresy ; an impious innovation on the orthodox creed, 
and a desertion of the recognized gods of Athens. 

Such was the demon or genius of Sokratés, as described by 
himself and as conceived in the genuine Platonic dialogues; a 
voice always prohibitory, and bearing exclusively upon his own 
personal conduct.2. That which Plutarch and other admirers of 
Sokratés conceived as a demon, or intermediate being between 
gods and men, was looked upon by the fathers of the Christian 
church as a devil; by LeClerc, as one of the fallen angels; by 
some other modern commentators, as mere ironical phraseology 
on the part of Sokratés himself.3 Without presuming to deter- 
mine the question raised in the former hypotheses, I believe the 
last to be untrue, and that the conviction of Sokratés on the point 
was quite sincere. A circumstance little attended to, but deserv- 
ing peculiar notice, and stated by himself, is, that the restraining 
voice began when he was a child, and continued even down to the 
end of his life: it had thus become an established persuasion, 
long before his philosophical habits began. But though this pe- 
culiar form of inspiration belonged exclusively to him, there were 





1 Xenoph. Sympos. viii, 5; Plato, Euthydem. ec. 5, p. 272, E. 

* See Plato (Theeetet. c. 7, p. 151, A; Phzedrus, c. 20, p. 242, C; Repub- 
lic, vi, 10, p. 496, C) —in addition to the above citations from the Apology. 

The passage in the Euthyphron (c. 2, p. 3, B) is somewhat less specific. 
The Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Theagés, retains the strictly prohibitory 
attribute of the voice, as never in any case impelling; but extends the 
range of the warning, as if it was heard in cases not simply personal to 
Sokratés himself, but referring to the conduct of his friends also (Theagés, 
c. 11, 12, pp. 128, 129). 

Xenophon also neglects the specific attributes, and conceives the voice 
generally as a divine communication with instruction and advice to Sok- 
ratés, so that he often prophesied to his friends, and was always right 
(Memor. i, 1, 2-4; iv, 8, 1). 

3 See Dr. Forster’s note on the Euthyphron of Plato, e. 2, p. 8. 

The treatise of Plutarch (De Genio Socratis) is full of speculation on 
the subject, but contains nothing about it which can be relied upon as 
matter of fact. There are various stories about prophecies made by 
Sokratés, and verified by the event, c. 11, p. 582. 

See also this matter discussed, with abundant references, in Zeller, 
Philosophie der Griechen, v. ii, pp. 25-28. 
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also other ways in which he believed himself to have rezeived 
the special mandates of the gods, not simply checking him when 
he was about to take a wrong turn, but spurring him on, directing, 
and peremptorily exacting from him,a positive course of pro- 
ceeding. Such distinct mission had been imposed upon him by 
dreams, by oracular intimations, and by every other means which 
the gods employed for signifying their special will. 

Of these intimations from the oracle, he specifies particularly 
one, in reply to a question put at Delphi, by his intimate friend, 
and enthusiastic admirer, Cherephon. The question put was, 
whether any other man was wiser than Sokratés ; to which the 
Pythian priestess replied, that no other man was wiser.? Sokratés 
affirms that he was greatly perplexed on hearing this declaration 
from so infallible an authority, being conscious to himself that he 
possessed no wisdom on any subject, great or small.. At length, 
after much meditation and a distressing mental struggle, he 
resolved to test the accuracy of the infallible priestess, by taking 
measure of the wisdom of others as compared with his own, 
Selecting a leading politician, accounted wise both by others and 
by himself, he proceeded to converse with him and put scruti- 
nizing questions; the answers to which satisfied him that this 
man’s supposed wisdom was really no wisdom at all. Having 
made such a discovery, Sokratés next tried to demonstrate to the 
politician himself how much he wanted of being wise; but this 
was impossible; the latter still remained as fully persuaded of 
his own wisdom as before. “The result which I acquired (says 
Sokratés) was, that I was a wiser man than he, for neither he 
nor I knew anything of what was truly good and honorable; but 
the difference between us was, that he fancied he knew them, 
while I was fully conscious of my own ignorance; I was thus 
wiser than he, inasmuch as I was exempt from that capital 
error.” So far, therefore, the oracle was proved to be right. 





1 Plato, Ap. Sok. ¢. 22, p. 33, C. "Eo? 0& totro, a éyé ont, TpooTéTak- 
Tat bxd Tov Geod mparrewy Kal Ek pavTelov kat & éEvuTviwr, kal 
wavti Tp6mTw, Grép Tig TOTE Kal GAAN Beia poipa avUpa- 
T@ Kat OTLODY TpooéTAasE TPGTTELY. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 21, A. Sokratés offers to produce the testi- 
mony of the brother of Chzrephon, the latter himself being dead, to attest 
the reality of this question and answer. 
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Sokratés repeated the same experiment successively upon a 
great number of different persons, especially those in reputation 
for distinguished abilities ; first, upon political men and rhetors, 
next upon poets of every variety, and upon artists as well as 
artisans. The result of his trial was substantially the same in 
all cases. The poets, indeed, composed splendid verses, but 
when questioned even about the words, the topics, and the 
purpose, of their own compositions, they could give no consistent 
or satisfactory explanations; so that it became evident that they 
spoke or wrote, like prophets, as unconscious subjects under the 
promptings of inspiration. Moreover, their success as poets filled 
them with a lofty opinion of their own wisdom on other points 
also. The case was similar with artists and artisans ; who, while 
highly instructed, and giving satisfactory answers, each in his 
own particular employment, were for that reason only the more 
convinced that they also knew well other great and noble 
subjects. This great general mistake more than countervailed 
their special capacities, and left them, on the whole, less wise 
than Sokratés.! 

“In this research and scrutiny (said Sokratés, on his defence) 
Ihave been long engaged, and am still engaged. I interrogate 
every man of reputation; I prove him to be defective in wisdom ; 
but I cannot prove it so as to make him sensible of the defect. 
Fulfilling the mission imposed upon me, I have thus established 
the veracity of the god, who meant to pronounce that human 
wisdom was of little reach or worth; and that he who, like 
Sokratés, felt most convinced of his own worthlessness, as to 
wisdom, was really the wisest of men.2 My service to the god 
has not only constrained me to live in constant poverty 3 and 
neglect of political estimation, but has brought upon me a host 





1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 7, 8, p. 22 

2 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23. I give here the sense rather than the exact 
words: Oirog iyav cogararog éotiv, boTi¢ Gorep Loxpatyg éyvwxev Gre 
ovdevic aft6¢ gore TH GAnDela Tpd¢ codiar. 

Tav7’ éyo jév evi Kal viv wepliov CyT@ Kal épevvd Kata Tov Gedv, Kal TOV 
dotav kal Tov Sévav dy twa otwpat coddv eivat Kat érerday pot 7) SoKR, 7 @ 
Fed Bondav évdeixvyyar 67 ovk éott cogdc. 

3 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23, A-C. 

év mevia uvpia eiur, Old TV TOU Deod AaTperav. 
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of bitter enemies in those whom I have examined and exposed 
while the bystanders talk of me as a wise man, because they give 
me credit for wisdom respecting all the points on which my ex- 
posure of others turns.” — “ Whatever be the danger and obloquy 
which J may incur, it would be monstrous indeed, if, having main- 
tained my place in the ranks as an hoplite under your generals at 
Delium and Potidza, I were now, from fear of death or anything 
else, to disobey the oracle and desert the post which the god has 
assigned to me, the duty of living for philosophy and cross- 
questioning both myself and others.!. And should you even now 
offer to acquit me, on condition of my renouncing this duty, I 
should tell you, with all respect and affection, that I will obey 
the god rather than you, and that I will persist, until my dying 
day, in cross-questioning you, exposing your want of wisdom and 
virtue, and reproaching you until the defect be remedied.2, My 
mission as your monitor is a mark of the special favor of the god 
to you; and if you condemn me, it will be your loss; for you will 
find none other such. Perhaps you will ask me, Why cannot 
you go away, Sokratés, and live among us in peace and silence? 
This is the hardest of all questions for me to answer to your 
satisfaction. If I tell you that silence on my part would be dis- 
obedience to the god, you will think me in jest, and not believe 
me. You will believe me still less, if I tell you that the greatest 
blessing which can happen to man is, to carry on discussions 
every day about virtue and those other matters which you hear 
me canvassing when I cross-examine myself as well as others; 
and that life, without such examination, is no life at all. Never- 
theless, so stands the fact, incredible as it may seem to you.” 4 


1 Plato, Ap. Sok. ¢.17, p. 29. Tod d& Geod TatrovToc, Oc éyO dAEHY Kai 
bréLaBov, dtAocogovvTa pe deiv Chv, kal é&eTasovTa éuavTov Kal Tove GAAove, 
évrabta dé GoBnte_tc 7 Savatov 7) dAdo bTLoby Tpaypya Aizoyse THY TascDy. 

? Plato, Ap. Sok. ec. 17, p. 29, C. 

3 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, D. 

4 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 28, p. 38, A. °Eay te ydp Aéyo, 671 TO Ue@ arerSeiv 
TOUT’ éoTl, Kat dia TovT’ adbvaTov Hovyxiay dyELy, od wEicECFE pol WC EipwrEvO- 
Lévy éav 7 ad 2éyo S7t Kal TVyXGVEL péytoTOv ayadiv dv dv8paTw TOdTO, 
EkaoTne Huépac Epi apETHg Tod¢g Adyove ToLleiaVat Kat TOY GAdwy, mEpl Gv 
tueic guod GkoveTre Siakeyouévov kal éuavtov Kal GAdove ékeralovtoc — 6 dé 
aveferacroc Bio ov Biwrdc dvbpery (these last striking words are selected 
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I have given rather ample extracts from the Platonic Apology, 
because no one can conceive fairly the character of Sokratés 
who does not enter into the spirit of that impressive discourse. 
We see in it plain evidence of the marked supernatural mission 
which he believed himself to be executing, and which would not 
allow him to rest or employ himself in other ways. The oracular 
answer brought by Cherephon from Delphi, was a fact of far 
more importance in his history than his so-called demon, about 
which so much more has been said. That answer, together with 
the dreams and other divine mandates concurrent to the same 
end, came upon him in the middle of his life, when the intel- 
Jectual man was formed, and when he had already acquired a 
reputation for wisdom among those who knew him. It supplied 
a stimulus which brought into the most pronounced action a pre- 
existing train of generalizing dialectics and Zenonian negation, 
an intellectual vein with which the religious impulse rarely comes 
into confluence. Without such a motive, to which his mind was 
peculiarly susceptible, his conversation would probably have 
taken the same general turn, but would assuredly have been re- 
stricted within much narrower and more cautious limits. For 
nothing could well be more unpopular and obnoxious than the 
task which he undertook of cross-examining, and convicting of 
ignorance, every distinguished man whom he could approach. 
So violent, indeed, was the enmity which he occasionally pro- 
voked, that there were instances, we are told, in which he was 
struck or maltreated,! and very frequently laughed to scorn. 
Though he acquired much admiration from auditors, especially 
youthful auditors, and from a few devoted adherents, yet the 
philosophical motive alone would not have sufficed to prompt him 
to that systematic, and even obtrusive, cross-examination which 
he adopted as the business of his life. 

This, then, is the second peculiarity which distinguishes Sok- 
ratés, in addition to his extreme publicity of life and indiscrimi- 
nate conversation. He was not simply a philosopher, but a 
religious missionary doing the work of philosophy ; “an elench- 








by Dr. Hutcheson, as the motto for his Synopsis Philosophiz Moralis) — 
Taira dé ért HTTOV TEiceaVE LoL AEYOVTL. 
? Diogen. Laert. ii, 21. 
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tie,—or cross-examining god,— to use an expression which Plato 
puts into his mouth respecting an Eleatic philosopher going about 
to examine and convict the infirm in reason.”! Nothing of this 
character belonged either to Parmenidés and Anaxagoras before 
him, or to Plato and Aristotle after him. Both Pythagoras and 
Empedoklés did, indeed, lay claim to supernatural communica- 
tions, mingled with their philosophical teaching. But though 
there be thus far a general analogy between them and Sokratés, 
the modes of manifestation were so utterly different, that no fair 
comparison can be instituted. . 

The third and most important characteristic of Sokratés — that, 
through which the first and second became operative — was his 
intellectual peculiarity. His influence on the speculative mind 
of his age was marked and important; as to subject, as to method, 
and as to doctrine. 

He was the first who turned his thoughts and discussions dis- 
tinctly to the subject of ethics. With the philosophers who pre- 
ceded him, the subject of examination had been Nature, or the 
Kosmos,? as one undistinguishable whole, blending together 
cosmogony, astronomy, geometry, physics, metaphysies, etc. The 
Tonic as well as the Eleatic philosophers, Pythagoras as well as 
Empedoklés, all set before themselves this vast and undefined 
problem ; each framing some system suited to his own vein of 
imagination ; religious, poetical, scientific, or skeptical. Accord- 
ing to that honorable ambition for enlarged knowledge, however, 
which marked the century following 480 B.c., and of which the 
professional men called sophists were at once the products and 
the instruments, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, as much as 
was then known, were becoming so far detached sciences as to 





Plato, Sophistés, c. 1, p. 216; the expression is applied to the Eleatic 
stranger, who sustains the chief part in that dialogue: Téy’ dy obv xa? coi 
Tig OUTOE TGY KpELTTOVWY GvYETOLTO, GaiAove Huae dvTag év Toc Royo 
éropouevoc Kai éAéyEwv, Bedo Ov Tig EAEyYKTLKOS. 

* Xenoph. Mem. i, 1,11. Oid: ydp epi tie Tév wavtwv gboews, FrEP 
TOV didwv oi ThEloToL, StedéyeTo, cxoTav brag 6 Kahobuevog ixd TOY 
cogioTav Kocpog éyet, ete. 

Plato, Pheedon, c. 45, p. 96, B. rabrn¢ tie codiac, jv OH Kadota. wept 
gdtceuc iotopiar. 
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be taught separately to youth. Such appears to have been the 
state of science when Sokratés received his education. He 
received at least the ordinary amount of instruction in all:! he 
devoted himself as a young man to the society and lessons of the 
physical philosopher Archelaus,? the disciple of Anaxagoras, 
whom he accompanied from Athens to Samos; and there is even 
reason to believe that, during the earlier part of his life, he was 
much devoted to what was then understood as the general study 
of Nature Aman of his earnest and active intellect was likely 
first to manifest his curiosity as a learner: “to run after and 
track the various discourses of others, like a Laconian hound,” if 
I may borrow an expression applied to him by Plato,4 before he 


! Xenoph. Memor. iy, 7, 3-5. 

? Ton, Chius, Fragm. 9. ap. Didot. Fragm. Historic. Greecor. Diogen. Laért. 
ii, 16-19. 

Ritter (Gesch, der Philos. vol, ii, ch. 2, p. 19) calls in question the asser- 
tion that Sokratés received instruction from Archelaus ; in my judgment, 
without the least reason, since Jon of Chios is a good contemporary witness. 
He eyen denies that Sokratés received any instruction in philosophy at all, 
on the authority of a passage in the Symposion of Xenophon, where Sok- 
ratés is made to speak of himself as 7ude dé épa¢ abrotpyove tivac Tie 
dlAocogiag ovtag {1, 5). But it appears to me that that expression implies 
nothing more than a sneering antithesis, so frequent both in Plato and 
Xenophon, with the costly lessons given by Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodi- 
kus. It cannot be understood to deny instruction given to Sokratés in the 
earlier portion of his life. 

3] think that the expression in Plato’s Phedo, c. 102, p. 96, A, applies to 
Sokratés himself, and not to Plato: T@ ye éud 7a0n, means the mental ten- 
dencies of Sokratés when a young man. 

Respecting the physical studies probably sought and cultivated by Sokratés 
in the earlier years of his life, see the instructive Dissertation of Tychsen, 
Ueber den Prozess des Sokratés, in the Bibliothek der Alten Literatur und 
Kunst ; Erstes Stiick, p. 43. 

4 Plato, Parmenid. p. 128, C. xairot domep ye ai Adkawat oxddAakec, et 
petateic cal iyveterc Ta AexSévra, ete. : 

Whether Sokratés can be properly said to have been the pupil of Anaxag- 
oras and Archelaus, is a question of little moment, which hardly merited 
the skepticism of Bayle (Anaxagoras, note R; Archelaus, note A: com- 
pare Schanbach, Anaxagorse Fragmenta, pp. 23, 27). That he would seek 
to acquaint himself with their doctrines, and improve himself by commu- 
nicating personally with them, is a matter so probable, that the slenderest 
testimony suffices to make us believe it. Moreover, as I have before 

VOL. VIII. 18* 27oe. 
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struck out any novelties of his own. And in Plato’s dialogue 
called “ Parmenidés,” Sokratés appears as a young man full of 
ardor for the discussion of the Parmenidean theory, looking up 
with reverence to Parmenidés and Zeno, and receiving from 
them instructions in the process of dialectical investigation. I 
have already, in the preceding chapter,! noted the tenor of that 
dialogue, as illustrating the way in which Grecian philosophy 
presents itself, even at the first dawn of dialectics, as at once 
negative and positive, recognizing the former branch of method 
no less than the latter as essential to the attainment of truth. I 
construe it as an indication respecting the early mind of Sokratés, 
imbibing this conviction from the ancient Parmenidés and the 
mature and practised Zeno, and imposing upon himself, as a con- 
dition of assent to any hypothesis or doctrine, the obligation of 
setting forth conscientiously all that could be said against it, not less 
than all that could be said in its favor: however laborious such 
a process might be, and however little appreciated,by the multi- 
tude.2 Little as we know the circumstances which went to form 
the remarkable mind of Sokratés, we may infer from this dialogue 
that he owes in part his powerful negative vein of dialectics to 
“the double-tongued and all-objecting Zeno.” 3 

To a mind at all exigent on the score of proof, physical science 
as handled in that day was indeed likely to appear not only 
unsatisfactory, but hopeless ; and Sokratés, in the maturity of his 
life, deserted it altogether. The contradictory hypotheses which 
he heard, with the impenetrable confusion which overhung the 
subject, brought him even to the conviction, that the gods intend- 
ed the machinery by which they brought about astronomical and 
physical results to remain unknown, and that it was impious, as 





remarked, we have here a good contemporary witness, Ion of Chios, to the 
fact of his intimacy with Archelaus. In no other sense than this could a 
man like Sokratés be said to be the pupil of any one. 

! See the chapter immediately preceding, p. 472. 

2 See the remarkable passage in Plato’s Parmenidés, p. 135, C to 136, E, 
of which a portion has already been cited in my note to the preceding chap- 
ter, referred to in the note above. 

* Timon the Sillographer ap. Diogen. Laért. ix, 25. 

*AugotepoyAaooon O& péya oévoc odK GAarabvov 
Zyvovoc, TavTwv ériAnmtopos, ete. 
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well as useless, to pry into their secrets.! His master Archelaus, 
though mainly occupied with physics, also speculated more or 
less concerning moral subjects; concerning justice and injustice, 
the laws, etc.; and is said to have maintained the tenet, that 
justice and injustice were determined by law or convention, not 
by nature. From him, perhaps, Sokratés may have been partly 
led to turn his mind in this direction. But to a man disappointed 
with physics, and having in his bosom a dialectical impulse power- 
ful, unemployed, and restless, the mere realities of Athenian life, 
even without Archelaus, would suggest human relations, duties, 
action and suffering, as the most interesting materials for contem 
plation and discourse. Sokratés could not go into the public 
assembly, the dikastery, or even the theatre, without hearing dis- 
cussions about what was just or unjust, honorable or base, expe- 
dient or hurtful, etc., nor without having his mind conducted to 
the inquiry, what was the meaning of these large words which 
opposing disputants often invoked with equal reverential confi- 
dence. Along with the dialectic and generalizing power of Sok- 
ratés, which formed his bond of connection with such minds as 
Plato, there was at the same time a vigorous practicality, a large 
stock of positive Athenian experience, with which Xenophon 
chiefly sympathized, and which he has brought out in his “ Mem- 
orabilia.” Of these two intellectual tendencies, combined with 
a strong religious sentiment, the character of Sokratés is com- 
posed; and all of them were gratified at once, when he devoted 
himself to admonitory interrogation on the rules and purposes of 
human life; from which there was the less to divert him, as he 
had neither talents nor taste for public speaking. 

That “the proper study of mankind is man,”? Sokratés was 
the first to proclaim: he recognized the security and happiness of 
man both as the single end of study, and as the limiting principle 





1 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 7,6. "OAws dé trav oipaviwy, 7 Exacta 6 Gedo pHxa- 
varal, gpovtioThy yiyveoSar arétperev’ odte yap ebpeta avdpanoig aita 
dvoutev elvar, obTe yapilecdat Geoic dv Hyeito Tov GyTovvTA, a éxeivor cagpn- 
vioat ov éBovAndnoav. Kuvdvvetcat 0 Gv &bn kai rapadgporycat Tov TavTa 
uepiuvavta, obdev Irtov 7) "Avasayopac mapedpovgcer, 6 Ta péyLoTa dpovncag 
éxi TO Tas TOV Vedv mnxavag EEnyeiotvat. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 16. Adrdc dé mepl TOV dvbpaTeiuy det 
dceAéyerto, ete. Compare the whole of this chapter. 
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whereby it ought to be circumscribed. In the present state to 
which science has attained, nothing is more curious than to look 
back at the rules which this eminent man laid down. Astronomy 
—now exhibiting the maximum of perfection, with the largest 
and most exact power of predicting future phenomena which 
human science has ever attained —— was pronounced by him to 
be among the divine mysteries which it was impossible to under- 
stand, and madness to investigate, as Anaxagoras had foolishly 
pretended to do. He admitted, indeed, that there was advantage 
in knowing enough of the movements of the heavenly bodies to 
serve as an index to the change of seasons, and as guides for 
voyages, journeys by land, or night-watches: but thus much, he 
said, might easily be obtained from pilots and watchmen, while 
all beyond was nothing but waste of valuable time, exhausting 
that mental effort which ought to be employed in profitable ac- 
quisitions. He reduced geometry to its literal meaning of land- 
measuring, necessary so far as to enable any one to proceed 
correctly in the purchase, sale, or division of land, which any 
man of common attention might do almost without a teacher; but 
silly and worthless, if carried beyond, to the study of complicated 
diagrams.!' Respecting arithmetic, he gave the same qualified 
permission of study; but as to general physics, or the study of 
Nature, he discarded it aitogether: “ Do these inquirers (he 
asked) think that they already know human affairs well enough, 
that they thus begin to meddle with divine? Do they think that 
they shall be able to excite or calm the winds and the rain at 
pleasure, or have they no other view than to gratify an idle 
curiosity? Surely, they must see that such matters are beyond 
human investigation. Let them only recollect how much the 
greatest men, who have attempted the investigation, differ in 
their pretended results, holding opinions extreme and opposite to 
each other, like those of madmen!” Such was the view which 
Sokratés took of physical science and its prospects.2 It is the 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 7, 5. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 12-15. Plato entertained much larger views on the 
subject of physical and astronomical studies than either Sokratés or Xen- 
ophon: see Plato, Phedrus, c. 126, p. 270, A.; and Republic, vii, c. 6-11 
p- 522, seq. th 
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very same skepticism in substance, and carried farther in degree, 
though here invested with a religious coloring, for which Ritter 
and others so severely denounce Gorgias. But looking at mat- 
ters as they stood in 440-480 B.c., it ought not to be accounted 
even surprising, much less blamable. To an acute man of that 
day, physical science as then studied may well be conceived to 
have promised no result; and even to have seemed worse than 
barren, if, like Sokratés, he had an acute perception how much 
of human happiness was forfeited by immorality, and by corrigi- 
ble ignorance ; how much might be gained by devoting the same 
amount of earnest study to this latter object. Nor ought we to 
omit remarking, that the objection of Sokratés: “ You may judge 
how unprofitable are these studies, by observing how widely the 
students differ among themselves,” remains in high favor down 
to the present day, and may constantly be seen employed against 
theoretical men, or theoretical arguments, in every department. 

Sokratés desired to confine the studies of his hearers to human 
matters as distinguished from divine, the latter comprehending 
astronomy and physics. He looked at all knowledge from the 
point of view of human practice, which had been assigned by the 
gods to man as his proper subject for study and learning, and 
with reference to which, therefore, they managed all the current 
phenomena upon principles of constant and intelligible sequence, 
so that every one who chose to learn, might learn, while those 
who took no such pains suffered for their neglect. Even in these, 
however, the most careful study was not by itself completely suf- 
ficient ; for the gods did not condescend to submit all the phe- 
nomena to constant antecedence and consequence, but reserved to 
themselves the capital turns and junctures for special sentence.! 
Yet here again, if a man had been diligent in learning all that 
His treatise De Legibus, however, written in his old age, falls below this 
tone. 

1 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1,7. Kai tovg wédAovtag oixove ze kal méAEL¢ KaAde 
oiknoew, pavTiKnc on Tpoodetiaotat. Textovixody piv yap, 7 yaAKevti- 
KOV, 7] YEwpylKov, 7 avOparov apyLKov, 7 TOV ToLobTwY éEpywv é&eTacTLKOY, 7} 
AoytotiKov, 7 olkovautkov, 7] OTpaTHyLKOY yevéoSal— nTavTa Ta ToLaiTA 
padthuata kai dvEporov yvoun aiperéa évouicev eivar: Ta é& 
péytaota tov év tovroee ibn Tole Veode éavToicg KkatahetnecVat, 
ov 2b0é8v djAov Elvat roig dvdparote, ete. 
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the gods permitted to be learned ; and if, besides, he was assidu- 
ous in pious court to them, and in soliciting special information 
by way of prophecy, they would be gracious to him, and signify 
beforehand how they intended to act in putting the final hand and 
in settling the undecipherable portions of the problem.! The 
kindness of the gods in replying through their oracles, or sending 
information by sacrificial signs or prodigies, in cases of grave 
difficulty, was, in the view of Sokratés, one of the most signal 
evidences of their care for the human race.2 To seek access to 
these prophecies, or indications of special divine intervention to 
come, was the proper supplementary business of any one who 
had done as much for himself as could be done by patient study.3 
But as it was madness in a man to solicit special information 
from the gods on matters which they allowed him to learn by his 
own diligence, so it was not less madness in him to investigate as 
a learner that which they chose to keep back for their own 
specialty of will.4 

Such was the capital innovation made by Sokratés in regard 
to the subject. of Athenian study, bringing down philosophy, to 
use the expression of Cicero,° from the heavens to the earth ; and 
such his attempt to draw the line between that which was, and 
was not, scientifically discoverable ; an attempt remarkable, inas- 
much as it shows his conviction that the scientific and the religious 
point of view mutually excluded one another, so that where the 
latter began, the former ended. It was an innovation, inestima- 
ble, in respect to the new matter which it let in; of little import, 
as regards that which it professed to exclude. For in point of 
fact, physical science, though partially discouraged, was never 
absolutely excluded, through any prevalence of that systematic 
disapproval which he, in common with the multitude of his day, 





1 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 9-19. “Edy dé deiv, d piv padovracg roveiv éOwKkav 
of Geol, navibaverv: & O& pH OnAa Toic av¥paroie éoTL, TEipdoar dtd 
uavTikng Tapa Tov Veov rvvdavecdVat* tode yap Veodc, ole dv iAéw Gat, 
onuaivery. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. i, 4,15; iv, 3, 12. When Xenophon was deliberating 
whether he should take military service under Cyrus the younger, he con- 
sulted Sokratés, who adyised him to go to Delphi and submit the case to 
the oracle (Xen. Anabas. iii, 1, 5). 3 Xenoph. Mem. iy, 7, 10. 

4 Xenoph. Mem. 1, 9; iv, 7, 6. 5 Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v, 4, 10 
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entertained: if it became comparatively neglected, this arose 
rather from the greater popularity, and the more abundant and 
accessible matter, of that which he introduced. Physical or as- 
tronomical science was narrow in amount, known only to few, and 
even with those few it did not admit of being expanded, en- 
livened, or turned to much profitable account in discussion. But 
the moral and political phenomena on which Sokratés turned the 
light of speculation were abundant, varied, familiar, and interest- 
ing to every one; comprising —to translate a Greek line which 
he was fond of quoting — “all the good and evil which has be- 
fallen you in your home ;”! connected too, not merely with the 
realities of the present, but also with the literature of the past, 
through the gnomic and other poets. 

The motives which determined this important innovation, as to 
the subject of study, exhibits Sokratés chiefly as a religious man 
and a practical, philanthropic preceptor, the Xenophontic hero. 
His innovations, not less important, as to method and doctrine, 
place before us the philosopher and dialectician; the other side 
of his character, or the Platonic hero; faintly traced, indeed, yet 
still recognized and identified by Xenophon. 

“ Sokratés,” says the latter,? “continued incessantly discussing 
human affairs (the sense of this word will be understood by what 
has been said above, page 420); investigating: What is piety? 
What is impiety? What isthe honorable and the base? What 
is the just and the unjust? What is temperance or unsound 
mind? What is courage or cowardice? Whatisacity? What 
is the character fit for a citizen? What is authority over men? 
What is the character befitting the exercise of such authority? 
and other similar questions. Men who knew these matters he 
accounted good and honorable ; men who were ignorant of them 
he assimilated to slaves.” 

Sokratés, says Xenophon again, in another passage, considered 
that the dialectic process consisted in coming together and taking 
common counsel, to distinguish and distribute things into genera, 
or families, so as to learn what each separate thing really was. 
To go through this process carefully was indispensable, as the 


l*Orr. Tou év peyapoict Kakov 7 ayadov Te TETUKTAL. 
2 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 16. 
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only way of enabling a man to regulate his own conduct, aiucing 
at good objects and avoiding bad. To be so practised as to be 
able to do it readily, was essential to make a man a good leader 
or adviser of others. Every man who had gone through the 
process, and come to know what each thing was, could also of 
course define it and explain it to others; but if he did not know, 
it was no wonder that he went wrong himself, and put others 
wrong besides.! Moreover, Aristotle says: “To Sokratés we 
may unquestionably assign two novelties; inductive discourses, 
and the definitions of general terms.” 2 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 5, 11,12. ’AAAG toic éyxparect povoic EEeoTe oKoreiv 
Ta KpaTLoTa TOY TpayuaTwr, Kal Adyw Kal Epyw Orahkéyovrac Kata 
yévn, Ta piv ayaa mpoatpeiobat, Tov O& KaKdv aréyeotar. Kal obtwc 
én apioroue Te Kat ebdatuovectarouc avdpac yiyveoda,xai dltahkéyecdat 
Ovvatwrarouc. “Edn d& kai TO dltahkéyeotar dvouacdqva, ék TOD 
cvviovrtacg Kolvgm Bovrevectat dtakréyovtag kata yévyn Ta 
mTpaywata: deiv oby metpdobat 6Tt padiora mpd¢ TodTO Eromoy éavTov 
Tapackevacely, kal TovTOV udALtoTra émimedetoat* éx TovTOV yap yiyvecSaL 
dvopac apiatouc Te Kal qyeuoviKwTatoue Kal OiadeKTLKWTaTOVE. 
Surely, the etymology here given by Xenophon or Sokratés, of the word 
dvadéyec%at, cannot be considered as satisfactory 4 
Again, iv, 6,1. Zwxparng dé trode wév eiddtag ti ExacTov ein THY dvTwD, 
évoutte Kai Toig GAdowe dv eyyeiobar ddvacSar- Tode dé pp eiddrac, ovdév 
én Savuaoror eivat, adtode dé opaAAectat Kal dAhove odaArev. ‘Qu Evexa 
okoTGv ody Toi¢ cUvoial, TL ExacTOV ein TOY OVTwY, OvdEMOT EAnye> TlavTa 
pév obv, 7 OtwapiCeto, Toad dv éEpyov ein dvekeASeiv: év boot 68 Kal Tov 
Tpomov TI¢ éxtoKépews OnAacely oipal, TOCadTEa AéSw. 
2 Aristot. Metaphys. i, 6, 3, p. 987, b. Zwxparoug dé wepi pév Ta 7OiKA 
mpaypatevouévov, Tepi O& Tg Ang gbaewg oidev—év pévTOL TOUTOLE TO 
KaoAov Cyrovvroc Kai wept bpiopav éxtotycavtog mpwrov Tv dLavozay, etc. 
Again, xiii, 4, 6-8, p. 1078, b. Ato yap éoriv & Tig dv arodoin LZwxparet 
Otkatwe, Todo 7 ExakTLKOdG Adyovg Kat TO Opilectar Kat- 
620v: compare xiii, 9, 35, p. 1086, b; Cicero, Topic. x, 42. 
These two attributes, of the discussions carried on by Sokratés, xplain 
the epithet attached to him by Timon the Sillographer, that he wus the 
leader and originator of the accurate talkers : — 
"Ex 0’ dpa Tov arékdwe Avdofooc, évvoporécync, 
‘EAAQvar éExaoiddc GkptBohoyove anodzyvac, 
Mori, bntopouvKtoc, brarriKoc, eipwvevTye. 

(ap. Diog. Laért. ii, 19.) 

Toa large proportion of hearers of thst time, as of other times, accu- 
rate thinking and talking appeared petty and in bad taste: 4 dxpeBodoyia 
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I borrow here intentionally from Xenophon in preference to 
Plato; since the former, tamely describing a process which he 
imperfectly appreciated, identifies it so much the more completely 
with the real Sokratés, and is thus a better witness than Plato, 
whose genius not only conceived but greatly enlarged it, for didac- 
tic purposes of his own. In our present state of knowledge, some 
mental effort is required to see anything important in the words 
of Xenophon; so familiar has every student been rendered with 
the ordinary terms and gradations of logic and classification,— 
such as genus, definition, individual things as comprehended in a 
genus; what each thing is, and to what genus it belongs, ete. 
But familiar as these words have now become, they denote a men- 
tal process, of which, in 440-430 B.c., few men besides Sokratés 
had any conscious perception. Of course, men conceived and 
described things in classes, as is implied in the very form of lan- 
guage, and in the habitual junction of predicates with subjects in 
common speech. They explained their meaning clearly and forci- 
bly in particular cases: they laid down maxims, argued questions, 
stated premises, and drew conclusions, on trials in the dikastery, 
or debates in the assembly: they had an abundant poetical litera- 
ture, which appealed to every variety of emotion: they were 
beginning to compile historical narrative, intermixed with reflec- 
tion and criticism. But though all this was done, and often 
admirably well done, it was wanting in that analytical conscious- 
ness which would have enabled any one to describe, explain, or 
vindicate what he was doing. The ideas of men—speakers as 
well as hearers, the productive minds as well as the recipient 
multitude — were associated together in groups favorable rather 
to emotional results, or to poetical, rhetorical narrative and de- 
scriptive effect, than to methodical generalization, to scientific 
conception, or to proof either inductive or deductive. That reflex 
act of attention which enables men to understand, compare, and 
rectify their own mental process, was only just beginning. It was 
a recent novelty on the part of the rhetorical teachers, to analyze 


puxpomperéc (Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. iv, 4, p. 1122, b; also Aristot. 
Metaphys. ii, 3, p. 995, a). Even Plato thinks himself obliged to make a 
sort of apology for it (Theztet. c. 102, p. 184, C). No doubt Timon used 
the word dxpiGoAdyove in a sneering sense. 
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the component parts of a public harangue, and to propound some 
precepts for making men tolerable speakers. Protagoras was just 
setting forth various grammatical distinctions, while Prodikus 
discriminated the significations of words nearly equivalent and 
liable to be confounded. All these proceedings appeared then so 
new! as to incur the ridicule even of Plato: yet they were 
branches of that same analytical tendency which Sokratés now 
carried into scientific inquiry. It may be doubted whether any 
one before him ever used the words genus and species, originally 
meaning family and form, in the philosophical sense now exclu- 
sively appropriated to them. Not one of those many names — 
called by logicians names of the second intention — which imply 
distinct attention to various parts of the logical process, and 
enable us to consider and criticize it in detail, then existed. All 
of them grew out of the schools of Plato, Aristotle, and the sub- 
sequent philosophers, so that we can thus trace them in their 
beginning to the common root and father, Sokratés. 

To comprehend the full value of the improvements struck out 
by Sokratés, we have only to examine the intellectual paths pur- 
sued by his predecessors or contemporaries. He set to himself 
distinct and specific problems: “ What is justice? What is 
piety, courage, political government? What is it which is really 
denoted by such great and important names, bearing upon the 
conduct or happiness of man?” Now it has been already re- 
marked that Anaxagoras, Empedoklés, Demokritus, the Pytha- 
goreans, all had still present to their minds those vast and undi- 
vided problems which had been transmitted down from the old 
poets ; bending their minds to the invention of some system which 
would explain them all at once, or assist the imagination in con- 
ceiving both how the Kosmos first began, and how it continued 
to move on.2 Ethics and physics, man and nature, were all 


1 How slowly grammatical analysis proceeded among the Greeks, and 
how long it was before they got at what are now elementary ideas in eyery 
instructed man’s mind, may be seen in Griifenhahn Geschichte der Klassis- 
chen Philologie im Alterthum, sects. 89-92, ete. On this point, these 
sophists seem to have been decidedly in adyance of their age. 

? This same tendency, to break off from the vague aggregate then con- 
ceived as physics, is discernible in the Hippokratic treatises, and even in 
the treatise De Antiqua Medicina, which M. Littré places first in his edition, 
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blended together; and the Pythagoreans, who explained all nature 
by numbers and numerical relations, applied the same explana- 
tion to moral attributes, considering justice to be symbolized by 
a perfect equation, or by four, the first of all square numbers.! 
These early philosophers endeavored to find out the beginnings, 
the component elements, the moving cause or causes, of things in 
the mass;2 but the logical distribution into genus, species, and 
individuals, does not seem to have suggested itself to them, or to 
have been made a subject of distinct attention by any one before 
Sokratés. To study ethics, or human dispositions and ends, apart 
from the physical world, and according to a theory of their own, 
referring to human good and happiness as the sovereign and 








and considers to be the production of Hippokratés himself, in which case it 
would be contemporary with Sokratés. On this subject of authorship, how- 
ever, other critics do not agree with him: see the question examined in his 
vol. i, ch. xii, p. 295, seq. 

Hippokratés, if he be the author, begins by deprecating the attempt to 
connect the study of medicine with physical or astronomical hypothesis (c. 
2), and he farther protests against the procedure of various medical writers 
and sophists, or philosophers, such as Empedoklés, who set themselves to 
make out “ what man was from the beginning, how he began first to exist, 
and in what manner he was constructed,” (c. 20.) This does not belong, 
he says, to medicine, which ought indeed to be studied as a comprehensive 
whole, but as a whole determined by and bearing reference to its own end: 
“ You ought to study the nature of man; what he is with reference to that 
which he eats and drinks, and to all his other occupations or habits, and to 
the consequences resulting from each:” 6, Te éoriy dvbpwrog pic Ta éoi6- 
peva Kal Tevopueva, Kal 6, TL mpd¢g Ta GAda éxitHdevmara, Kal 6, TL ad’ ExaoTOU 
éxdotw Evu3joerat. 

The spirit, in which Hippokratés here approaches the study of medicine, 
is exceedingly analogous to that which dictated the innovation of Sokratés 
in respect to the study of ethics. The same character pervades the treatise, 
De Aére, Locis et Aquis, a definite and predetermined field of inquiry, and 
the Hippokratic treatises generally. 

1 Aristotel. Metaphys. i, 5, p. 985, 986. 70 pév Toovde THv apiduGy raSo¢ 
Stkatoobvy, TO dé ToLdvde Wuy7H Kai vove, Erepov dé Katpoc, etc. Ethica Mag- 
na, i, l. 7 dcxacocivn aputpd¢g ioaxic toog: see Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. 
Rom. Philos, lxxxii, [xxxiii, p. 492. 

2 Aristotel. Metaphys. iii, 3, p. 998, A. Oiov ’EuredoxAije zip kat idwp 
Kal Ta eTa TOUTWY, OTOL YELA dno eivar & Gy éotl TA bvTa évurapyov- 
Tov,a22? odk6 Oc yévn Aéyet TaiTa THY OvTwv. ‘That generic division 
and subdivision was unknown or unpractised by these early men, is noticed 
by Plato (Sophist. c. 114, p. 267, D.) 
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comprehensive end;! to treat each of the great and familiar 
words designating moral attributes, as logical aggregates compre- 
_hending many judgments in particular cases, and connoting a 
certain harmony or consistency of purpose among the separate 
judgments, to bring many of these latter into comparison, by a 
scrutinizing dialectical process, so as to test the consistency and 
completeness of the logical aggregate or general notion, as it 
stood in every man’s mind: all these were parts of the same 
forward movement which Sokratés originated. 

It was at that time a great progress to break down the 
unwieldy mass conceived by former philosophers as science ; 
and to study ethics apart, with a reference, more or less distinct, 
to their own appropriate end. Nay, we see, if we may trust the 
“ Pheedon” of Plato,? that Sokratés, before he resolved on such 
pronounced severance, had tried to construct, or had at least 
yearned after, an undivided and reformed system, including 
physics also under the ethical end; a scheme of optimistic 
physics, applying the general idea, “ What was best,” as the 
commanding principle, from whence physical explanations were 





Aristotle thinks that the Pythagoreans had some faint and obscure notion 
of the logical genus, wep? tod Ti EoTuLv jpkarto piv Aéyewv Kal dpilerdaz, 
Aiav d drAGe éexpayuatebSyoav (Metaphys. i, 5, 29, p.986, B). But we see 
by comparing two other passages in that treatise (xiii, 4, 6, p. 1078, b, with 
i, 5, 2, p. 985, b) that the Pythagorean definitions of xazpoc, 7d dixazoy, etc., 
were nothing more than certain numerical fancies; so that these words 
cannot fairly be said to have designated, in their view, logical genera. Nor 
can the ten Pythagorean cvorozyiaz, or parallel series of contraries, be called 
by that name; arranged in order to gratify a fancy about the perfection of 
the number ten, which fancy afterwards seems to have passed to Aristotle 
himself, when drawing up his ten predicaments. 

See a valuable Excursus upon the Aristotelian expressions ti éo7t —Ti 
qv eivat, etc., appended to Schwegler’s edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, 
vol. ii, p. 369, p. 378. 

About the few and imperfect definitions which Aristotle seems also to 
ascribe to Demokritus, see Trendeleuburg, Comment. ad Aristot. De Ani- 
mA, p. 212. 

1 Aristotle remarks about the Pythagoreans, that they referred the virtues 
to number and numerical relations; not giving to them a theory of their 
ewn: Td¢ yap apetac eic Tode dpiSpode Gvaywr obk OikKEeiav TOV ape 
TOv THY Sewapiayv éxoteito (Ethic. Magn. i, 1). 

? Plato, Pheedon, c. 102, seg., pp. 96, 97. 
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to be deduced; which he hoped to find, but did not find, in 
Anaxagoras. But it was a still greater advance to seize, and 
push out in conscious application, the essential features of that 
logical process, upon the correct performance of which all our 
security for general truth depends. The notions of genius, 
subordinate genera, and individuals as comprehended under 
them,— we need not here notice the points on which Plato and 
Aristotle differed from each other and from the modern concep- 
tions on that subject,— were at that time newly brought into 
clear consciousness in the human mind. The profusion of logical 
distribution employed in some of the dialogues of Plato, such as 
the Sophistés and the Politicus, seems partly traceable to his wish 
to familiarize hearers with that which was then a novelty, as well 
as to enlarge its development, and diversify its mode of applica- 
tion. He takes numerous indirect opportunities of bringing it 
out into broad light, by putting into the mouths of his dialogists 
answers implying complete inattention to it, exposed afterwards 
in the course of the dialogue by Sokratés.!_ What was now begun 
by Sokratés, and improved by Plato, was embodied as part ina 
comprehensive system of formal logic by the genius of Aristotle ; 
a system which was not only of extraordinary value in reference 
to the processes and controversies of its time, but which also, 
having become insensibly worked into the minds of instructed 
men, has contributed much to form what is correct in the habits 





1 As one specimen among many, see Plato, Theetet. c. 11, p.146,D. It 
is maintained by Brandis, and in part by C. Heyder (see Heyder, Kritische 
Darstellung und Vergleichung der Aristotelischen und Hegelschen Dialek- 
tik, part i, pp. 85, 129), that the logical process, called division, is not to be 
considered as haying been employed by Sokratés along with definition, 
but begins with Plato: in proof of which they remark that, in the two Pla- 
tonic dialogues called Sophistés and Politicus, wherein this process is most 
abundantly employed, Sokratés is not the conductor of the conversation. 

Little stress is to be laid on this circumstance, I think ; and the terms in 
which Xenophon describes the method of Sokratés (diatéyovtag kata yévy 
Ta mpaysata, Mem. iv, 5,12) seem to imply the one process as well as the 
other: indeed, it was scarcely possible to keep them apart, with so abun- 
dant a talker as Sokratés. Plato doubtless both enlarged and systematized 
the method in every way, and especially made greater use of the process of 
division, because he pushed the dialogue further into positive scientific 
research than Sokratés. 
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of modern thinking. Though it has been now enlarged and 
recast, by some modern authors — especially by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in his admirable System of Logic — into a structure com- 
mensurate with the vast increase of knowledge and extension of 
positive method belonging to the present day, we must recollect 
that the distance, between the best modern logic and that of 
Aristotle, is hardly so great as that between Aristotle and those 
who preceded him by a century, Empedoklés, Anaxagoras, and 
the Pythagoreans ; and that the movement in advance of these 
latter commences with Sokratés. 

By Xenophon, by Plato, and by Aristotle, the growth as well 
as the habitual use of logical classification is represented as con- 
current with and dependent upon dialectics. In this methodized 
discussion, so much in harmony with the marked sociability of 
the Greek character, the quick recurrence of short question and 
answer was needful as a stimulus to the attention, at a time when 
the habit of close and accurate reflection on abstract subjects had 
been so little cultivated. But the dialectics of Sokratés had far 
greater and more important peculiarities than this. We must 
always consider his method in conjunction with the subjects to 
which he applied it. As those subjects were not recondite or 
special, but bore on the practical life of the house, the market- 
place, the city, the dikastery, the gymnasium, or the temple, with 
which every one was familiar, so Sokratés never presented him- 
self as a teacher, nor as a man having new knowledge to commu- 
nicate. On the contrary, he disclaimed such pretensions, uniformly 
and even ostentatiously. But the subjects on which he talked 
were just those which every one professed to know perfectly and 
thoroughly, and on which every one believed himself in a con- 
dition to instruct others, rather than to require instruction for 
himself. On such questions as these: What is justice? What 
is piety? What is a democracy? What is a law? every 
man fancied that he could give a confident opinion, and even 
wondered that any other person should feel a difficulty. When 
Sokrates, professing ignorance, put any such question, he found 
no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given off-hand, and with very 
little reflection. ‘The answer purported to be the explanation or 
definition of a term — familiar, indeed, but of wide and compre- 
hensive import —given by one who had never before tried to 
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render to himself an account of what it meant. Having got this 
answer, Sokratés put fresh questions, applying it to specific cases, 
to whick the respondent was compelled to give answers incon- 
sistent with the first ; thus showing that the definition was either 
too narrow, or too wide, or defective in some essential condition. 
The respondent then amended his answer ; but this was a prelude 
to other questions, which could only be answered in ways incon- 
sistent with the amendment; and the respondent, after many 
attempts to disentangle himself, was obliged to plead guilty to the 
inconsistencies, with an admission that he could make no satisfac- 
tory answer to the original query, which had at first appeared so 
easy and familiar. Or, if he did not himself admit this, the hearers 
at least felt it forcibly. The dialogue, as given to us, commonly 
ends with a result purely negative, proving that the respondent was 
incompetent to answer the question proposed to him, in a manner 
consistent and satisfactory even to himself. Sokratés, as he pro- 
fessed from the beginning to have no positive theory to support, 
so he maintains to the end the same air of a learner, who would be 
glad to solve the difficulty if he could, but regrets to find himself 
disappointed of that instruction which the respondent had promised. 

We see by this description of the cross-examining path of 
this remarkable man, how intimate was the bond of connection 
between the dialectic method and the logical distribution of par- 
ticulars into species and genera. The discussion first raised by 
Sokratés turns upon the meaning of some large generic term ; 
the queries whereby he follows it up, bring the answer given into 
collision-with various particulars which it ought not to compre- 
hend, yet does; or with others, which it ought to comprehend, 
but does not. It is in this manner that the latent and undefined 
cluster of association, which has grown up round a familiar term, 
is as it were penetrated by a fermenting leaven, forcing it to 
expand into discernible portions, and bringing the appropriate 
function which the term ought to fulfil, to become a subject of 
distinct consciousness. The inconsistencies into which the hearer 
is betrayed in his various answers, proclaim to him the fact that 
he has not yet acquired anything like a clear and full conception 
of the common attribute which binds together the various par- 
ticulars embraced under some term which is ever upon his lips; 
or perhaps enable him to detect a different fact, not less impor- 
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tant, that there is no such common attribute, and that the general- 
ization is merely nominal and fallacious. In either case, he is 
put upon the train of thought which leads to a correction of the 
generalization, and lights him on to that which Plato! calls, 
seeing the one in the many, and the many in the one. Without 
any predecessor to copy, Sokratés, fell as it were instinctively 
into that which Aristotle? describes as the double track of the 
dialectic process; breaking up the one into many, and recom- 
bining the many into one; the former duty, at once the first and 
the most essential, Sokratés performed directly by his analytical 
string of questions; the latter, or synthetical process, was one 
which he did not often directly undertake, but strove so to arm 
and stimulate the hearer’s mind, as to enable him to do it for 
himself. This one and many denote the logical distribution of a 
multifarious subject-matter under generic terms, with clear under- 
standing of the attributes implied or connoted by each term, so 
as to discriminate those particulars to which it really applies. 
At a moment when such logical distribution was as yet novel as 
a subject of consciousness, it could hardly have been probed and 
laid out in the mind by any less stringent process than the cross- 
examining dialectics of Sokratés, applied to the analysis of 
some attempts at definition hastily given by respondents; that 
“inductive discourse and search for (clear general notions or) 
definitions of general terms,” which Aristotle so justly points out 
as his peculiar innovation. 

I have already adverted to the persuasion of religious mission 
under which Sokratés acted in pursuing this system of conversa- 
tion and interrogation. He probably began it in a tentative way,3 


1 Plato, Phedrus, c. 109, p. 265, D: Sophistés, c. 83, p. 253, E. 

2 Aristot. Topic. viii, 14, p. 164, b.2. "Earl wiv yap O¢ adrAde eizeiv 
OlaAeKTiKoc, 0 mpoTariKdg Kal évotatiKoc¢. *Eoti dé 76 pév xpoteiverdal, Ev 
moleiv Ta TAcia (dei yap év Awe Angd¥Hvat Tpd¢ 6 6 AOyoC) Td 0 éviorac- 
Gar, TO Ev TOAAG FH Yap Ovatpet 7 avaipet, TO pév didodc, Td CO ov, TOV 
TPOTELVOMEVOD. 

It was from Sokratés that dialectic skill derived its great extension and 
development (Aristot. Metaphys. xiii, 4, p. 1078, b. 

3 What Plato makes Sokratés say in the Euthyphron,c. 12, p.11, D, Akay 
eiui codoc, etc., may be accounted as true at least in the beginning of the 
active career of Sokratés; compare the Hippias Minor, c. 18, p. 376, B; 
Lachés, c. 38, p. 200, E. 
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upon a modest scale, and under the pressure of logical embar- 
rassment weighing on his own mind. But as he proceeded, and 
found himself successful, as well as acquiring reputation among a 
certain circle of friends, his earnest soul became more and more 
penetrated with devotion to that which he regarded as a duty. 
It was at this time probably, that his friend Cherephon came 
back with the oracular answer from Delphi, noticed a few pages 
above, to which Sokratés himself alludes as having prompted 
him to extend the range of his conversation, and to question a 
class of persons whom he had not before ventured to approach, 
the noted politicians, poets, and artisans. He found them more 
confident than humbler individuals in their own wisdom, but 
quite as unable to reply to his queries without being driven to 
contradictory answers. 

Such scrutiny of the noted men in Athens is made to stand 
prominent in the “ Platonic Apology,” because it was the prin- 
cipal cause of that unpopularity which Sokratés at once laments 
and accounts for before the dikasts. Nor can we doubt that it 
was the most impressive portion of his proceedings, in the eyes 
both of enemies and admirers, as well as the most flattering to 
his own natural temper. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
present this part of the general purpose of Sokratés—or of his 
divine mission, if we adopt his own language —as if it were the 
whole; and to describe him as one standing forward merely to 
unmask select leading men, politicians, sophists, poets, or others, 
who had acquired unmerited reputation, and were puffed up with 
foolish conceit of their own abilities, being in reality shallow and 
incompetent. Such an idea of Sokratés is at once inadequate 
and erroneous. His conversation, as I have before remarked, 
was absolutely universal and indiscriminate; while the mental 
defect which he strove to rectify was one not at all peculiar to 
leading men, but common to them with the mass of mankind, 
though seeming to be exaggerated in them, partly because more 
is expected from them, partly because the general feeling of 
self-estimation stands at a higher level, naturally and reason- 
ably, in their bosoms, than in those of ordinary persons. That 
defect was, the “seeming and conceit of knowledge without 
the reality,’ on human life with its duties, purposes, and cons 
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ditions ; the knowledge of which Sokratés called emphati- 
cally “human wisdom,” and regarded as essential to the dignity 
of a freeman; while he treated other branches of science as 
above the level of man,! and as a stretch of curiosity, not merely 
superfluous, but reprehensible. His warfare against such false 
persuasion of knowledge, in one man as well as another, upon 
those subjects — for with him, I repeat, we must never disconnect 
the method from the subjects — clearly marked even in Xeno- 
phon, is abundantly and strikingly illustrated by the fertile 
genius of Plato, and constituted the true missionary scheme 
which pervaded the last half of his long life; a scheme far 
more comprehensive, as well as more generous, than those anti- 
sophistic polemics which are assigned to him by so many authors 
as his prominent object.2 

In pursuing the thread of his examination, there was no topic 
upon which Sokratés more frequently insisted, than the contrast 





1} Xenoph. Memor. i, 1, 12-16. Tldrepév mote vouicavtec ixavoc 7dn 
tavSporeia eidévat EpxovTat (the physical philosophers) éai 76 mepi TOp 
ToLovTwY gpovTicery: 7 Ta wéev GvOporera TapévTec, TA O& Jatudvia okoTOdY- 
TEC, WYOUVTAL TA TpOoHKOVTa TpaTTELWW......... Abrig d& rept Tov dv po- 
metwv det dLEAEYETO CKOTGY, Ti EvoEBEC, Ti doEBic Kal TEpl TOY GAAwD, 
& trode pév elddtag HyeiTo Kadobe Kayadod¢ eivat, Todc D? GyvoodvTag 
avdparodadete dv Otkaiwg KexAjoSat. 

Plato, Apolog. Sok. ¢. 5, p. 20, D. grep éoriv tows dvdpurivyn cogia: TH 
évtTs yap Kivduvedw TavTHY elvat coddg: odToL dé TAY’ GV, Ob¢ ape EAeyor, 
Heil Tivd 7) kat’ GvIpwrov codiav cogol eiev, etc. Compare c. 9, p. 23, A. 

? It is this narrow purpose that Plutarch ascribes to Sokratés, Questiones 
Platonic, p. 999, E; compare also Tennemann, Geschicht. der Philos. 
part ii, art. i, vol. ii, p. 81. 

Amidst the customary outpouring of groundless censure against the 
sophists, which Tennemann here gives, one assertion is remarkable. He 
tells us that it was the more easy for Sokratés to put down the sophists, 
since their shallowness and worthlessness, after a short period of vogue, had 
already been detected by intelligent men, and was becoming discredited. 

It is strange to find such an assertion made, for a period between 420- 
399 B.c., the era when Protagoras, Prodikus, Hippias, etc., reached tho 
maximum of celebrity. 

And what are we to say about the statement, that Sokratés put down 
the sophists, when we recollect that the Megaric school and Antisthenés, 
both emanating from Sokratés, are more frequently attacked than any one 
else in the dialogues of Plato, as having all those skeptical and disputatious 
propensities with which the sophists are reproached 2 
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between the state of men’s knowledge on the general topics of 
man and society, and that which artists or professional men pos- 
sessed in their respective special crafts. So perpetually did he 
reproduce this comparison, that his enemies accused him of wear- 
ing it threadbare.!° Take a man of special vocation — a carpenter, 
a brazier, a pilot, a musician, a surgeon — and examine him on 
the state of his professional knowledge, you will find him able to 
indicate the persons from whom and the steps by which he first 
acquired it: he can describe to you his general aim, with the 
particular means which he employs to realize the aim, as well as 
the reason why such means must be employed and why precau- 
tions must be taken to combat such and such particular obstruc- 
tions : he can teach his profession to others: in matters relating 
to his profession, he counts as an authority, so that no extra- 
professional person thinks of contesting the decision of a surgeon 
in case of disease, or of a pilot at sea. But while such is the 
fact in regard to every special art, how great is the contrast in 
reference to the art of righteous, social, and useful living, which 
forms, or ought to form, the common business alike important to 
each and to all! On this subject, Sokratés? remarked that every 


1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 101, p. 491, A. 

Kalliklés. ‘Q¢ det raita Aéyetc, © ZOkpatec. Sokratés. Od povov ye, © 
Kadnikrcic, adAaAd wept tov airy. Kalliklés. Ny rove Geode, areyvac ye 
aet oxvtéac kal Kvadéacg kai payeipoveg Aéyor kal iaTtpode, 
ovdév xavy. Compare Plato, Symposion, p. 221, E; also Xenoph. 
Memor. i, 2, 37; iv, 5, 5. 

2 It is not easy to refer to specific passages in manifestation of the con- 
trast set forth in the text,which, however, runs through large portions of many 
Platonic dialogues, under one form or another: see the Menon, c. 27-33, 
pp- 90-94; Protagoras, c. 28, 29, pp. 319, 320; Politicus, c. 38, p. 299, D; 
Lachés, c. 11, 12, pp. 185, 186; Gorgias, c. 121, p. 501, A; Alkibiadés, i, c. 
12-14, pp. 108, 109, 110; ¢. 20, p. 113, C, D. 

Xenoph. Mem. iii, 5, 21, 22; iv, 2, 20-23; iv, 4,5; iv,6,1. Of these 
passages, iv, 2, 20, 23 is among the most remarkable. 

It is remarkable that Sokratés (in the Platonic Apology, c. 7, p. 22), 
when he is describing his wanderings (7/7av7v) to test supposed knowledge, 
first in the statesmen, next in the poets, lastly in the artisans and crafts- 
men, finds satisfaction only in the answers which these latter made to him 
on matters concerning their respective trades or professions. They would 
have been wise men, had it not been for the circumstance that, because 
they knew these particular things, they fancied that they knew other things 
also 
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one felt perfectly well-informed, and confident in his own knowl- 
edge; yet no one knew from whom, or by what steps, he had 
learned: no one had ever devoted any special reflection either to 
ends, or means, or obstructions: no one could explain or give a 
consistent account of the notions in his own mind, when pertinent 
questions were put to him: no one could teach another, as might 
be inferred, he thought, from the fact that there were no pro- 
fessed teachers, and that the sons of the best men were often 
destitute of merit: every one knew for himself, and laid down 
general propositions confidently, without looking up to any other 
man as knowing better; yet there was no end of dissension and 
dispute on particular cases.1 

Such was the general contrast which Sokratés sought to im- 
press upon his hearers by a variety of questions bearing on it, 
directly or indirectly. One way of presenting it, which Plato 
devoted much of his genius to expand in dialogue, was, to discuss, 
Whether virtue be really teachable. How was it that superior 
men, like Aristeidés and Periklés,? acquired the eminent qualities 
essential for guiding and governing Athens, since they neither 
learned them under any known master, as they had studied music 
and gymnastics, nor could insure the same excellences to their 
sons, either through their own agency or through that of any 
master? Was it not rather the fact that virtue, as it was never 
expressly taught, so it was not really teachable ; but was vouch- 
safed or withheld according to the special volition and grace of 
the gods? If a man has a young horse to be broken, or trained, 
he finds without difficulty a professed trainer, thoroughly conver- 
sant with the habits of the race,? to communicate to the animal 
the excellence required; but whom can he find to teach virtue to 
his sons, with the like preliminary knowledge and assured result ? 
Nay, how can any one either teach virtue, or affirm virtue to be 
teachable, unless he be prepared to explain what virtue is, and 
what are the points of analogy and difference between its various 
branches; justice, temperance, fortitude, prudence, ete.? In 
several of the Platonic dialogues, the discussion turns on the 





1 Plato, Euthyphron, ¢c. 8, p. 7, D; Xen. Mem. iy, 4, 8. 
2 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 2, 2; Plato, Meno, c. 33, p. 94. 
3’ Compare Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 4, p. 20, A; Xen. Mem. iv, 2, 25. 
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analysis of these last-mentioned words: the “ Lachés” and 
“ Protagoras” on courage, the “ Charmidés” on temperance, the 
“ Euthyphron” on holiness. 

By these and similar discussions did Sokratés, and Plato am- 
plifying upon his master, raise indirectly all the important ques- 
tions respecting society, human aspirations and duties, and the 
principal moral qualities which were accounted virtuous in in- 
dividual men. As the general terms, on which his conversation 
turned, were among the most current and familiar in the language, 
so also the abundant instances of detail, whereby he tested the 
hearer’s rational comprehension and consistent application of such 
large terms, were selected from the best known phenomena of 
daily life ;! bringing home the inconsistency, if inconsistency there 
was, in a manner obvious to every one. The answers made to 
him,— not merely by ordinary citizens, but by men of talent and 
genius, such as the poets or the rhetors, when called upon for an 
explanation of the moral terms and ideas set forth in their own 
compositions,? — revealed alike that state of mind against which 
his crusade, enjoined and consecrated by the Delphian oracle, was 
directed, the semblance and conceit of knowledge without real 
knowledge. They proclaimed confident, unhesitating persuasion, 
on the greatest and gravest questions concerning man and society, 
in the bosoms of persons who had never bestowed upon them 
sufficient reflection to be aware that they involved any difficulty. 
Such persuasion had grown up gradually and unconsciously, 
partly by authoritative communication, partly by insensible trans- 
fusion, from others; the process beginning antecedent to reason 
as a capacity, continuing itself with little aid and no control from 
reason, and never being finally revised. With the great terms 
and current propositions concerning human life and society, a 
complex body of association had become accumulated from count- 
less particulars, each separately trivial and lost to the memory, 
knit together by a powerful sentiment, and imbibed as it were by 
each man from the atmosphere of authority and example around 





1 Xenoph. Memor. iv, 6, 15. “Ozore dé airog Tt TH Adyw deeSior, did Tov 
padtora 6poroyoupévur éxopedeTo, vouivov Taityv tiv dobaAeay sivas 
Aéyov* Tovyapoiy TOAD wadtora Gv éyO oida, STE A€yoL, Todg aKoboYTas 
O“oAoyotvrac Tapeiye. 

® Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 7, p. 22, C: compare Plato, Ion. pp. 533, 534. 
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him. Upon this basis the fancied knowledge really rested ; and 
reason, when invoked at all, was called in simply as an handmaid, 
expositor, or apologist of the preéxisting sentiment ; as an acces- 
sory after the fact, not as a test or verification. Every man found 
these persuasions in his own mind, without knowing how they 
became established there; and witnessed them in others, as 
portions of a general fund of unexamined common-place and 
credence. Because the words were at once of large meaning, 
embodied in old and familiar mental processes, and surrounded by 
a strong body of sentiment, the general assertions in which they 
were embodied appeared self-evident and imposing to every one: 
so that, in spite of continual dispute in particular cases, no one 
thought himself obliged to analyze the general propositions them- 
selves, or to reflect whether he had verified their import, and 
could apply them rationally and consistently.! 

The phenomenon here adverted to is too obvious, even at the 
present day, to need further elucidation as matter of fact. In 
morals, in politics, in political economy, on all subjects relating 
to man and society, the like confident persuasion of knowledge 
without the reality is sufficiently prevalent: the like generation 
and propagation, by authority and example, of unverified convic- 
tions, resting upon strong sentiment, without consciousness of the 
steps or conditions of their growth; the like enlistment of reason 
as the one-sided advocate of a preéstablished sentiment; the like 
illusion, because every man is familiar with the language, that 
therefore every man is master of the complex facts, judgments, 
and tendencies, involved in its signification, and competent both to 
apply comprehensive words and to assume the truth or falsehood 
of large propositions, without any special analysis or study.? 





1°A22a TadTa piv (says Sokratés to Euthydémus) tows dia 70 odddpa 
moTevely eidévat, ovd’ éoxépw (Ken. Mem. iy, 2, 36): compare Plato, 
Alkibiad. i, ec. 14, p. 110, A. 

2“ Moins une science est avancée, moins elle a été bien traitée, et plus elle 
a bésoin d’étre enseignée. C'est ce qui me fait beauccup désirer qu’on ne 
renonce pas en France a l’enseignement des sciences idéologiques, morales, 
et politiques; qui, aprés tout, sont des sciences comme les autres —d la 
différence pres, que ceux qui ne les ont pas étudiées sont persuadés de si bonne fot 
de les savoir, q=wils se croient en état den decider. (Destutt de Tracy, Elémens 
@Idéologie, Préface, p. xxxiy, ed. Paris, 1827.) 
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There is one important difference, however, to note, between 
our time and that of Sokratés. In his day, the impressions not 
only respecting man and society, but also respecting the physical 
world, were of this same self-sown, self-propagating, and unscien- 
tific character. The popular astronomy of the Sokratic age was 
an aggregate of primitive, superficial observations and imagina- 
tive inferences, passing unexamined from elder men to younger, 
accepted with unsuspecting faith, and consecrated by intense 
sentiment. Not only men like Nikias, or Anytus and Melétus, 
but even Sokratés himself, protested against the impudence of 
Anaxagoras, when he degraded the divine Helois and Seléné into 
a sun and moon of calculable motions and magnitudes. But now, 
the development of the scientific point of view, with the vast 
increase of methodized physical and mathematical knowledge, 
has taught every one that such primitive astronomical and phy- 
sical convictions were nothing better than “a faney of knowledge 
without the reality.”1 Every one renounces them without hesi- 
tation, seeks his conclusions from the scientific teacher, and looks 
to the proofs alone for his guarantee. A man who has never 
bestowed special study on astronomy, knows that he is ignorant 
of it: to fancy that he knows it, without such preparation, would 
be held an absurdity. While the scientific point of view has 
thus acquired complete predominance in reference to the physi- 
cal world, it has made little way comparatively on topics regard- 
ing man and society, wherein “fancy of knowledge without the 








1“ There is no science which, more than astronomy, stands in need of such 
a preparation, or draws more largely on that intellectual liberality which is 
ready to adopt whatever is demonstrated, or concede whatever is rendered 
highly probable, however new and uncommon the points of view may be, 
in which objects the most familiar may thereby become placed. Almost 
all its conclusions stand in open and striking contradiction with those of superfi- 
cial and vulgar observation, and with what appears to every one, until he has 
understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the most positive evidence 
of his senses. Thus the earth on which he stands, and which has served for 
ages as the unshaken foundation of the firmest structures either of art 
or nature, is divested by the astronomer of its attribute of fixity, and con- 
ceived by him as turning swiftly on its centre, and at the same time moving 
onward through space with great rapidity, ete.” (Sir John Herschel, Astron- 
omy, Introduction, sect. 2.) 
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reality” continues to reign, not without criticism and opposition, 
yet still as a paramount force. And if a new Sokratés were now 
to put the same questions in the market-place to men of all ranks 
and professions, he would find the like confident persuasion and 
unsuspecting dogmatism as to generalities; the like faltering, 
blindness, and contradiction, when tested by cross-examining 
details. 

In the time of Sokratés, this last comparison was not open; 
since there did not exist, in any department, a body of doctrine 
scientifically constituted: but the comparison which he actually 
took, borrowed from the special trades and professions, brought 
him to an important result. He was the first to see, and the idea 
pervades all his speculations, that as in each art or profession 
there is an end to be attained, a theory laying down the means 
and conditions whereby it is attainable, and precepts deduced 
from that theory, such precepts collectively taken directing 
and covering nearly the entire field of practice, but each precept 
separately taken liable to conflict with others, and therefore 
liable to cases of exception ; so all this is not less true, or admits 
not less of being realized, respecting the general art of human 
living and society. There is a grand and all-comprehensive 
End,— the security and happiness, as far as practicable, of each 
and all persons in the society:1 there may be a theory, laying 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iv, 1, 2. *Erexpaipeto (Sokratés) 6? tac dyadda¢ 
gioetc, éx Tod Tayi Te pavOdverv ol¢ mpocéxo.ev, Kal pvypoveterv a Gv 
paSotev, Kai éxvdupety Tov padnuaTtav TavTar, OV dv éoTiv oikiay Te KaAG¢ 
oikety Kat Tod, Kat TO GAov dvSpdrotc Te Kal dvOpurivore mpaypaowy ed 
xpioSa. Todce yap to1ovrove yyetro mawevdévtas obk Gv pbvov abrove TE 
ebdaiovac eivat kai Tove éavTOv olkove Kadde oikeiv, GARG Kat GAROVE 
aviparove kat rTohetg Jivactat eidaipovacg morjoat. 

Tb. iii, 2,4. Kat obrw¢ éxioxorGy, tic etn dyatod 7yepdvoc dpeTh, TA pev 
daha wepijpet, Katéderre Ob, 70 eddaipovac Toleiv, Ov &v HYHTAC, 

Tb. iti, 8, 3, 4,5; iv, 6,8. Heexplains 7d dyaddv to mean 7d OdéA ov — 
péxpt OF Tod Odedivov mavta Kal abtdc cvvereckdrer Kal ovvdietfer Toi¢ 
ovvovot (iv, 7,8). Compare Plato, Gorgias, c. 66, 67, p. 474, D; 475, A. 

Things are called dyatd ka? kad on the one hand, and «axa cat aioypd 
on the other, in reference each to its distinct end, of averting or mitigating 
in the one case, of bringing on or increasing in the other, different modes of 
human suffering. So again, iii, 9, 4, we find the phrases: & det mparrew— 
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down those means and conditions under which the nearest 
approach can be made to that end: there may also be precepts, 
prescribing to every man the conduct and character which best 
enables him to become an auxiliary towards its attainment, and 
imperatively restraining him from acts which tend to hinder it ; 
precepts deduced from the theory, each one of them separately 








opdac mparrety —Ta ovedopotata aitoi¢ mparrety, all used as equiva- 
lents. 

Plato, Symposion, p. 205, A. Kroes yap ayadav eidaipovec écovta: — 
Kal ovKétt mpoodet épéobat, ivate dé BovAetat eidaiuwv eivar; GAA Tédoc 
doer éxerv 7) aTOKpLotc : compare Euthydém. c. 20, p. 279, A; c. 25, p. 281, D. 

Plato, Alkibiades, ii, c. 13, p. 145, C. “Oortie dpa te tov ToLwobTwy oidev, 
édy pév mapénnta aiT@ 7 Tov BeATtiorov éxtotHun—avTy © Hv 
7 avTH OnTOV TEP Kal 7 TOD ObEAi Wov—dpdvy“dY ye adTov 
ojoomev Kal aroypGvrTa SvuBovrcv, kal TH mOAet Kal adtov EavTH: Tov O& pH 
ToLovvTa, Tavarvtia TOUTWY: compare Plato, Republic, vi, p. 504, E. The 
fact that this dialogue, called Alkibiadés II, was considered by some as 
belonging not to Plato, but to Xenophon or Aischinés Socraticus, does not 
detract from its value as evidence about the speculations of Sokratés (see 
Diogen, Laért. ii, 61, 62; Athenzus, vy, p. 220). 

Plato, Apol. Sok. ¢. 17, p. 30, A. oidév yap adAdo xpatrwv meplépxouat, 
h TEeldov buGY Kal vewTEepovg Kai TpEGBTEpove, pyTE GopaTov émtpmedeiodac 
HATE XpnuaTwv TpoTEepov pATEe oTwW ohddpa;we THe ~vyRc, Omwg wo apiorn 
éotat* Aéywv OTL ovK Ex YpNUaTwv apEeTH ylyveTal, GAN &E ApetHe XpPT- 
para kai tTdAdAa ayadva toicg dvpaororg Gravra kat idia 
Kat dnpocta. ’ 

Zeller (Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. ii, pp. 61-64) admits as a fact 
this reference of the Sokratic ethics to human security and happiness as 
their end; while Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philosoph. ii, p. 40, seq.) 
resorts to inadmissible suppositions, in order to avoid admitting it, and to 
explain away the direct testimony of Xenophon. Both of these authors 
consider this doctrine as a great taint in the philosophical character of 
Sokratés. Zeller eyen says, what he intends for strong censure, that “the 
eudzmonistic basis of the Sokratic ethics differs from the sophistical moral 
philosophy, not in principle, but only in result,” (p. 61.) 

I protest against this allusion to a sophistical moral philosophy, and have 
shown my grounds for the protest in the preceding chapter. There was no 
such thing as sophistical moral philosophy. Not only the sophists were no 
sect or school, but farther, not one of them ever aimed, so far as we know, 
at establishing any ethical theory: this was the great innovation of Sokra- 
tés. But it is perfectly true that, between the preceptorial exhortation of 
Sokratés, and that of Protagoras or Prodikus, there was no great or 
material chfference ; and this Zeller seems to admit. 
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taken being subject to exceptions, but all of them taken collec- 
tively governing practice, as in each particular art.! Sokratés and 
Plato talk of “the art of dealing with human beings,” “the art 
of behaving in society,” “that science which has for its object to 
make men happy:” and they draw a marked distinction between 
art, or rules of practice deduced from a theoretical survey of the 
subject-matter and taught with precognition of the end, and mere 
artless, irrational knack, or dexterity, acquired by simple copy- 
ing, or assimilation, through a process of which no one could 
render account.” 

Plato, with that variety of indirect allusion which is his char- 
acteristic, continually constrains the reader to look upon human 
and social life as having its own ends and purposes no less than 
each separate profession or craft; and impels him to transfer to 
the former that conscious analysis as a science, and intelligent 
practice as an art, which are known as conditions of success in the 
latter. It was in furtherance of these rational conceptions, 
“ Science and Art,” that Sokratés carried on his crusade against 











1 The existence of cases forming exceptions to each separate moral pre- 
cept, is brought to view by Sokratés in Xen. Mem. iv, 2, 15-19; Plato, 
Republic, i, 6, p. 331, C, D, E; ii, p. 382, C. 

2 Plato, Phedon, c. 88, p. 89, E. avev réyvyg tig wept TavSpdreta 6 
ToLodToc ypjova ériyetpel Toig avparorg el yap Tov peta Téxvne ExpNTo, 
Gorep Exel, oUTWS av HyhoaTo, etc. % ToAtTiKH Téxvy, Protagor. c. 27, p. 
819, A; Gorgias, c. 163, p. 521, D. . 

Compare Apol. Sok. ¢. 4, p. 20, A, B; Euthydémus, ec. 50, p. 292, E: rig 
mor’ éoriv éxtoThnn exeivy, 7) Nuc evdaiwovac Tolnceley; ... 

The marked distinction between réyv7, as distinguished from dreyvoc 
TpLBn — adoyoc Tp13H or éuretpia, is noted in the Phedrus, c. 95, p. 260, E, 
and in Gorgias, ec. 42, p. 463, B; ¢. 45, p.465, A; c. 121, p. 501, A, a remark- 
able passage. That there is in every art some assignable end, to which 
its precepts and conditions have reference, is again laid down in the Sophis- 
tés, c. 37, p. 232, A. 

* This fundamental analogy, which governed the reasoning of Sokratés, 
between the special professions and social living generally, — transferring 
to the latter the idea of a preconceived end, a theory, and a regulated prac- 
tice, or art, which. are observed in the former, —is strikingly stated in one 
of the aphorisms of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, vi, 35: Oty dpac, xc of 
Bavavoot texvirar dpudlovrar piv dypt Tivd¢ Tpd¢ Tod¢ idtdrac, obdev FocoVv 
Hévtot GvTéxovtat Tow Adyov THe TéxVNS, KalTOUTOV aToO>D- 
THYaL OvY bromévovatry; Od devdr, ci 6 dpytTéxTwr, Kal 6 latpdc, 
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“that conceit of knowledge without reality,” which reigned un- 
disturbed in the moral world around him, and was only begin- 
ning to be slightly disturbed even as to the physical world. To 
him the precept, inscribed in the Delphian temple, “ Know Thy- 
self,’ was the holiest of all texts, which he constantly cited, and 
strenuously enforced upon his hearers ; interpreting it to mean, 
Know what sort of a man thou art, and what are thy capacities, 
in reference to human use.! His manner of enforcing it was 
alike original and effective, and though he was dexterous in vary- 
ing his topics 2 and queries according to the individual person with 
whom he had to deal, it was his first object to bring the hearer 
to take just measure of his own real knowledge or real ignorance. 
To preach, to exhort, even to confute particular errors, appeared 
to Sokratés useless, so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its 
habitual mist or illusion of wisdom: such mist must be dissipated 
before any new light could enter. Accordingly, the hearer being 
usually forward in announcing positive declarations on those 
general doctrines, and explanations of those terms, to which he 
was most attached and in which he had the most implicit confi- 
dence, Sokratés took them to pieces, and showed that they 
involved contradiction and inconsistency; professing himself to 
be without any positive opinion, nor ever advancing any until 
the hearer’s mind had undergone the proper purifying cross- 
examination.3 


paarov aidécovrar tov THE idiag TEXYNS Adyor, 7 6 GVEpwrog 
Tov éavTod, O¢ avT@ Kolvoc éoTt Tpd¢ Tove Feove ; 

1 Plato (Pheedr. c. 8, p. 229, E; Charmidés, c. 26, p. 164, ZH; Alkibiad. i, 
p. 124, A; 129, A; 131, A. 

Xenoph. Mem. iv, 2, 24-26. ot rwe éavrov érioxeapuevoc, drolog éort mpde 
tiv avdparivnyv xpeiav, éyvoxe tHv attod dvvauty. Cicero (de 
Legib. i, 22, 59) gives a paraphrase of this well-known text, far more vague 
and tumid than the conception of Sokratés. 

2 See the striking conversations of Sokratés with Glaukon and Char- 
midés, especially that with the former, in Xen. Mem. iii, c. 6, 7. 

3 There is no part of Plato in which this doxosophy, or false conceit of 
wisdom, is more earnestly reprobated than in the Sophistés, with notice of 
the elenchus, or cross-examining exposure, as the only effectual cure for 
such fundamental vice of the mind; as the true purifying process (Sophistés, 
c. 33-35, pp. 230, 231). 

See the same process illustrated by Sokratés, after his questions put to 

’ 
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Tt was this indirect and negative proceeding, which, though 
only a part of the whole, stood out as his most original and most 
conspicuous characteristic, and determined his reputation with a 
large number of persons who took no trouble to know anything 
else about him. It was an exposure no less painful than surprising 
to the person questioned, and produced upon several of them an 
effect of permanent alienation, so that they never came near him 
again,! but reverted to their former state of mind without any per- 
manent change. But on the other hand, the ingenuity and noy- 
elty of the process was highly interesting to hearers, especially 
youthful hearers, sons of rich men, and enjoying leisure ; who not 
only carried away with them a lofty admiration of Sokratés, but 
were fond of trying to copy his negative polemics.2 Probably 
men like Alkibiadés and Kritias frequented his society chiefly 
for the purpose of acquiring a quality which they might turn to 
some account in their political career. His constant habit of 
never suffering a general term to remain undetermined, but apply- 
ing it at once to particulars; the homely and effective instances of 





the slave of Menon (Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 84, B; Charmidés, c. 30, p. 
166, D). 

As the Platonic Sokratés, even in the Defence, where his own personality 
stands most manifest, denounces as the worst and deepest of all mental 
defects, this conceit of knowledge without reality, 7 duadia airy 7 érovei- 
dtoToc, 7 TOU olecdar eidévat d OK oidEV, Cc. 17, p. 29, B,—so the Xeno- 
phontice Sokratés, in the same manner, treats this same mental infirmity as 
being near to madness, and distinguishes it carefully from simple want of 
knowledge, or conscious ignorance: Maviav ye pv évavtiov pév Edn eivar 
oogia, Ov mévTOL ye THY aveTtLoTHMoobYHY paviay évourvev. Td dé dyvosiv 
éavtov, kal d uA Tic olde Sokalery, kat oleodar yeyvooketr, éyyvTaT@ paviac 
éAoyilero elvar (Mem. iii, 9,6). This conviction thus stands foremost in 
the mental character of Sokratés, and on the best evidence, Plato and Xen- 
ophon united. 

? Xenoph. Mem. iv, 2,40. IloAAot wév obv Tov obrw diateSévtwv td 
Toxparove obKéte ai7@ mpooyecay, ode kat BAakwtépove évouccer. 

? Plato, Apol. Sok. ¢. 9, p. 28, A. Olovra: yap pe éxdotote of mapévtec 
TavTa abtov eivar copay, d av GAdAov éehéiyEw 

Ibid. c. 10, p. 23, C. Lpd¢ dé rodrosc, of véow pot éxaxodov¥oivtec, ol¢ 
padtora oxoAn ae ol Tov TAOVoLWTaTOY, adTouaToL yaipovoly dkobovTEC 
éeratouévar tov avOporwr, kal abrod roAAaKIC éué piodvtat, elra emiyel- 
povow adAove éeralery, etc. 

Compare also ibid. c. 22, p. 33, C; e. 97, p. 37, D. 
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which he made choice ; the string of interrogatories each advanc- 
mg towards a result, yet a result not foreseen by any one; the 
indirect and circuitous manner whereby the subject was turned 
round, and at last approached and laid open by a totally different 
face, all this constituted a sort of prerogative in Sokratés, which 
no one else seems to have approached. Its effect was enhanced 
by a voiceand manner highly plausible and captivating, and to a 
certain extent by the very eccentricity of his silenic physiogno- 
my.! What is termed “his irony,” or assumption of the charac- 
ter of an ignorant learner, asking information from one who knew 
better than himself, while it was essential? as an excuse for his 
practice as a questioner, contributed also to add zest and novelty 
to his conversation; and totally banished from it both didactic 
pedantry and seeming bias as an advocate; which, to one who 
talked so much, was of no small advantage. After he had ac- 
quired celebrity, this uniform profession of ignorance in debate 
was usually construed as mere affectation; and those who merely 
heard him occasionally, without penetrating into his intimacy, often 
suspected that he was amusing himself with ingenious paradox.3 
Timon the Satirist, and Zeno the Epicurean, accordingly described 
him as a buffoon, who turned every one into ridicule, especially 
men of eminence.4 





1 This is an interesting testimony preserved by Aristoxenus, on the tes- 
timony of his father Spintharus, who heard Sokratés (Aristox. Frag. 28, ed. 
Didot). Spintharus said, respecting Sokratés: 67¢ ob moAdoic aitéc ye 
mutaverépore évtetvyyKOs eln* ToLavTHY Elva THY TE PwVAY Kal TO OT6Ma Kal 
70 éxibavopuevor HYoc, Kal Tpd¢ Tao Te Toi¢ Elpnuévolc THY TOU EldouC idL- 
éTnTAa. 

It seems evident also, from the remarkable passage in Plato’s Symposion, 
c. 89, p. 215, A, that he too must have been much affected by the singular 
physiognomy of Sokratés: compare Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 19. 

2 Aristot. de Sophist. Hlench. c. 32, p. 183, b. 6. Compare also Plutarch, 
Quest. Platonic. p. 999, E. Tov oiv édeyxtixov Aoyov Gorep kataptixdv 
Eyav Papuakov, 6 LwKparne akorLaTo¢ Hv Erépoue éAEyYor, TH undiv arogai- 
veoSat* Kal paddov ArteTo, OoKGy Cyteiv Kory THv GAnSeLav, obk adiroc idia 
dom Bonteiv. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 4, 9. 

Plato, Gorgias, c. 81, p. 481, B. orovdaler taita Lwxparne } waiver; Re- 
public, i, c. 11, p. 337, A. air” éxeivn 7 eiwSvia eipwreia Lwxparove, ete. 
(Apol. Sok. c. 28, p. 38, A.) 

4 Diog. Laért. ii, 16; Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i, 34, 93. Cicero (Brutus, 
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It is by Plato that the negative and indirect vein of Sokratés has 
been worked out and immortalized ; while Xenophon, who sym- 
pathized little in it, complains that others looked at his master too 
exclusively on this side, and that they could not conceive him as 
a guide to virtue, but only as a stirring and propulsive force.! 
One of the principal objects of his “ Memorabilia” is, to show that 
Sokratés, after having worked upon novices sufficiently with the 
negative line of questions, altered his tone, desisted from embar- 
rassing them, and addressed to them precepts not less plain and 
simple than directly useful in practice.2 I do not at all doubt 
that this was often the fact, and that the various dialogues in 
which Xenophon presents to us the philosopher inculcating self- 
control, temperance, piety, duty to parents, brotherly love, fidelity 
in friendship, diligence, benevolence, etc., on positive grounds, 
are a faithful picture of one valuable side of his character, and 
an essential part of the whole. Such direct admonitory influence 
was common io Sokratés with Prodikus and the best of the 


sophists. : 
It is, however, neither from the virtue of his life, nor from the 


85, 292) also treats the irony of Sokratés as intended to mock and humil- 
iate his fellow-dialogists, and it sometimes appears so in the dialogues of 
Plato. Yet I doubt whether the real Sokratés could have had any pro- 
nounced purpose of this kind. 

1 The beginning of Xen. Mem. i, 4, 1, is particularly striking on this head: 
Ei 0é tive¢ Lwxparnv vouilovor (Ge éviot ypagovor te Kali Aéyovor Tepi 
avTov TEekualpomevor) TpoTpéeWactar wiv dvOpaorove éx' dpeTHv KpaTLo- 
Tov yeyovévat, Tpoayayetv dé én’ adbriv oby lkavov—oxkepapevor u7 
fovov ad éxetvog kodaotnpiov Evexa Tove Tav7’ oiopé- 
vouvg eldévat EpwoTGv HAEYHEY, GAAG Kai Gd Aéywvr cvvdinuépevE ToOi¢ 
ovvdlatpifovaty, doximalovTwr, ei lkavdg nv BeAtiovg moteiv Tod¢e ovvovTac. 

? Xenophon, after describing the dialogue wherein Sokratés cross- 
examines and humiliates Euthydémus, says at the end: ‘O dé (Sokratés) 
Os Eyvw avtov obTw¢ ExovTa, WKLOTAa mév aiTov dLEeTapaTTer, &x- 
Aobvatata O& kai cagéortarta éényeito & Te évoutlev eidévar Ociv, 
Kal & émitqOevely KpaTtiora iva. 

Again, ivy, 7,1. “Ore wév obv AtAGE Thy éEavTod yvounv aredaiver 
LwKparne Tpoc Tove duthovvtac avT@, Soxet wor OjAov Ex TOV elpnuévwr eivat, 
etc. 

His readers were evidently likely to doubt, ard required proof, that 
Sokratés could speak plainly, directly, and positively: so much better known 
was the other side of his character. 
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goodness of his precepts—though both were essential features 
in his character — that he derives his peculiar title to fame, but 
from his originality and prolific efficacy in the line of speculative 
philosophy. Of that originality, the first portion, as has been 
just stated, consisted in his having been the first to conceive the 
idea of an ethical science with its appropriate end, and with pre- 
cepts capable of being tested and improved ; but the second point, 
and not the least important, was, his peculiar method, and extra- 
ordinary power of exciting scientific impulse and capacity in the 
minds of others. It was not by positive teaching that this effect 
was produced. Both Sokratés and Plato thought that little men- 
tal improvement could be produced by expositions directly com- 
municated, or by new written matter lodged in the memory.! It 
was necessary that mind should work upon mind, by short ques- 
tion and answer, or an expert employment of the dialectic pro- 
cess,2 in order to generate new thoughts and powers; a process 
which Plato, with his exuberant fancy, compares to copulation — 
and pregnancy, representing it as the true way, and the only 
effectual way, of propagating the philosophic spirit. 

We should greatly misunderstand the negative and indirect 
vein of Sokratés, if we suppose that it ended in nothing more 
than simple negation. On busy or ungifted minds, among the 
indiscriminate public who heard him, it probably left little per- 
manent effect of any kind, and ended in a mere feeling of admira- 
tion for ingenuity, or perhaps dislike of paradox: on practical 
minds like Xenophon, its effect was merged in that of the pre- 
ceptorial exhortation: but where the seed fell upon an intellect 
having the least predisposition or capacity for systematic thought, . 
the negation had only the effect of driving the hearer back at 
first, giving him a new impetus for afterwards springing forward. 
The Sokratic dialectics, clearing away from the mind its mist of 





1 Plato, Sophistés, c. 17, p. 230, A. peta dé moAA0D rovov Td vouternTL- 
Kov eldoc The Tadeiag oucKpdv avirewv, etc. Compare a fragment of Demo- 
kritus, in Mullach’s edition of the Fragm. Demokrit. p. 175. Fr. Moral. 
59. Tov olduevov véov éxew 6 voudeTéwv paTarorroveet. 

Compare Plato, Epistol. vii, pp. 343, 344. 

2 Compare two passages in Plato’s Protagoras, c. 49, p. 329, A, and « 
94, p. 348, D; and the Phzedrus, c. 138-140, p. 276, A, E. 
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fancied knowledge, and laying bare the real ignorance, produced 
an immediate effect like the touch of the torpedo:! the newly- 
created consciousness of ignorance was alike unexpected, painful, 
and humiliating, —a season of doubt and discomfort; yet com- 
bined with an internal working and yearning after truth, never 
before experienced. Such intellectual quickening, which could 
never commence until the mind had been disabused of its original 
illusion of false knowledge, was considered by Sokratés not merely 
as the index and precursor, but as the indispensable condition, 
of future progress. It was the middle point in the ascending 
mental scale; the lowest point being ignorance unconscious, self- 
satisfied, and mistaking itself for knowledge; the next above, 
ignorance conscious, unmasked, ashamed of itself, and thirsting 
after knowledge as yet unpossessed ; while actual knowledge, the 
third and highest stage, was only attainable after passing through 
the second as a preliminary.2 This second, was a sort of preg- 
nancy; and every mind either by nature incapable of it, or in 
which, from want of the necessary conjunction, it had never 
arisen, was barren for all purposes of original or self-appropriat- 
ed thought. Sokratés regarded it as his peculiar vocation and 
skill, employing another Platonic metaphor, while he had him- 
self no power of reproduction, to deal with such pregnant and 
troubled minds in the capacity of a midwife; to assist them in 
that mental parturition whereby they were to be relieved, but at 
the same time to scrutinize narrowly the offspring which they 
brought forth; and if it should prove distorted or unpromising, to 
cast it away with the rigor of a Lykurgean nurse, whatever might 
be the reluctance of the mother-mind to part with its new-born.3 





' Plato, Men. c. 13, p. 80, A. duotdratoce TH TAaTEia vapKn TH Sadaccia. 

? This tripartite graduation of the intellectual scale is brought out by 
Plato in the Symposion, c. 29, p. 204, A, and in the Lysis, c. 33, p. 218, A. 

The intermediate point of the scale is what Plato here, though not al- 
ways, expresses by the word ¢Adcodgoc, in its strict etymological sense, “ a 
lover of knowledge ;” one who is not yet wise, but who, having learned to 
know and feel his own ignorance, is anxious to become wise,—and has 
thus made what Plato thought the greatest and most difficult step towards 
really becoming so. 

* The effect of the interrogatory procedure of Sokratés, in forcing on the 
minds of youth a humiliating consciousness of ignorance and an eager 
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- There is nothing which Plato is more fertile in illustrating, than 
this relation between the teacher and the scholar, operating not 
by what it put into the latter, but by what it evolved out of him; 
by creating an uneasy longing after truth, aiding in the elabora- 
tion necessary for obtaining relief, and testing whether the doc- 
trine elaborated possessed the real lineaments, or merely the 
delusive semblance, of truth. 

There are few things more remarkable than the description 
given of the colloquial magic of Sokrates and its vehement effects, 
by those who had themselves heard it and felt its force. Its 
suggestive and stimulating power was a gift so extraordinary, as 
well to justify any abundance of imagery on the part of Plato to 
illustrate it.!| On the subjects to which he applied himself, man 
and society, his hearers had done little but feel and affirm: 


anxiety to be relieved from it, is not less powerfully attested in the simpler 
language of Xenophon, than in the metaphorical variety of Plato. See the 
conversation with Euthydémus, in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, iv, 2; a 
long dialogue which ends by the confession of the latter (c. 39): "Avayxafee 
ue Tavta duoroyeiv SnAovore | éuH davAoTne’ Kai GpovTife un KpaTLoTOV % 
pot ovyav* kivdvvebw yap axAGe ovdév eidévar. Kal réivu adipuwe txwov anqa- 
Ye: Kal vowicac T@ bvtt Gvdparodov eivat: compare i, l, 16. 

This same expression, “ thinking himself no better than a slave,” is 
also put by Plato into the mouth of Alkibiadés, when he is describing the 
powerful effect wrought on his mind by the conversation of Sokratés (Sym- 
posion, c. 39, p. 215, 216): TepexAgove 0& dkovwv Kal dAAwy ayaSav pyT6- 
pov ev ev tyotpunv, ToLodTov O° ovdéy Exacyxor, ovdE TeSopt3nTd pov 7 Woy 
ot® Hyavaxtes Oc GvVOpaTodWdH¢ Staketpmévov. AIAN xd Tot- 
Tov Tov Mapotov ToAAdKec 67 obT@ OleTETHY, Gore wor 66Fat wp Biwrdv eivat 
éyovTe O¢ Exo. 

Compare also the Meno, c. 13, p. 79, E, and Theetet. c. 17, 22, p. 148, E, 
151, C, where the metaphor of pregnancy, and of the obstetric art of Sok- 
ratés, is expanded: racyouor dé 67 of éuot Evyyeyvopevor Kad TodTo Tabrdy 
Taig TiKTOboalc~ Gdivovar yap Kal Gropiac turipnAavrar voKTac Te kal Huspac 
TOAD wahAov 7 exeivat. Tadtyv te tHv Odiva éyeipey Te Kal aroTabe 7 
éun téxvn Odvarat —’Eviote 02, of dv wy pot O6Euctv 2ykbpovec 
elvat, yvovdg 6Tt ovdEev Epodt déovTat, ravv eiperdc Tpopvo- 
feat, etc. 

1 There is a striking a of Xenophon, in the ee Sale about 
Sokratés and his conversation (i, 2,14) : — 

“He dealt with every one just as he pleased in his discussions,” says 
Xenophon: tote dé duadeyouévorg abtG maor ypouevov év Toi¢g Adyolc rw¢ 
éBovAeTo, 

VOL. VII. 29oce. 
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Sokratés undertook to make them think, weigh, and examine 
themselves and their own judgments, until the latter were brought 
into consistency with each other, as well as with a known and 
venerable end. The generalizations embodied in their judgments 
had grown together and coalesced in a manner at once so intimate, 
so familiar, yet so unverified, that the particulars implied in them 
had passed out of notice: so that Sokratés, when he recalled these 
particulars out of a forgotten experience, presented to the hearer 
his own opinions under a totally new point of view. His conver- 
sations — even as they appear in th2 reproduction of Xenophon, 
which presents but a mere skeleton of the reality — exhibit the 
main features of a genuine inductive method, struggling against 
the deep-lying, but unheeded, errors of the early intellect acting 
by itself, without conscious march or scientific guidance, — of the 
tntellectus sibi permissus,— upon which Bacon so emphatically 
dwells. Amidst abundance of ¢nstantie negative, the scientific 
value of which is dwelt upon in the “ Novum Organon,”! and 


I know nothing so clearly illustrating both the subjects and the method 
chosen by Sokratés, as various passages of the immortal criticisms in the 
Novum Organon. When Sokratés, as Xenophon tells us, devoted his time 
to questioning others: What is piety? What is justice? What is temper- 
ance, courage, political government?” etc., we best understand the spirit 
of his procedure by comparing the sentence which Bacon pronounces upon 
the first notions of the intellect, —as radically vicious, confused, badly abstracted 
from things, and needing complete ret'xamination and revision, — without which, 
he says, not one of them could be trusted : — 

“ Quod vero attinet ad notiones primas intellectis, nihil est eorum, quas 
intellectus sibi permissus congessit, quin nobis pro suspecto sit, nec ullo modo 
ratum nisi novo judicio se stiterit, et secundum illud pronuntiatum fuerit.” 
(Distributio Operis, prefixed to the N. O. p. 168, of Mr. Montagu’s edition.) 
“Serum sane rebus perditis adhibetur remedium, postquam mens ex quo- 
tidiana vite consuetudine, et auditionibus, et doctrinis inquinatis occupata, 
et vanissimis idolis obsessa fuerit......Restat unica salus ac sanitas, ut opus 
mentis universum de integro resumatur ; ac mens, jam ab ipso principio, nullo 
modo sibi permittatur, sed perpetuo regatur.” (Ib. Preefatio, p. 186.) “ Syllo- 
gismus ex propositionibus constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notionum 
tesserze sunt. Itaque si notiones ipsze (id quod basis rei est) confusz sint 
et temere a rebus abstractee, nihil in iis quae superstruuntur est firmitudinis. 
Itaque spes est una in inductione vera. Jn notionibus nihil sani est, nec in 
logicis, nec in physicis. Von Substantia, non Qualitas, Agere, Pati, ipsum 
Esse, bone notiones sunt; multo minus Grave, Leve, Dersum, Tenue, Humi- 
dum, Siccum, Generatio, Corruptio, Attrahere, Fugare, Elementum, Materia, 
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negative instances, too, so dexterously chosen as generally to show 
the way to new truth, in place of that error which they set aside, 





Forma, et id Genus ; sed omnes phantastice et male terminate. Notiones 
infimarum specierum, Hominis, Canis, et prehensionum immediatarum 
sensus, Albi, Nigri, non fallunt magnopere: reliquee omnes (quibus homines 
hactenus usi sunt) aberrationes sunt, nec debitis modis a rebus abstractz et 
excitate.” (Aphor. 14, 15,16.) ‘ Nemo adhuc tanta mentis constantiA et 
rigore inyentus est, ut decreverit et sibi imposuerit, theorias et notiones com- 
munes penitus abolere, et intellectum abrasum et cequum ad particularia de integro 
applicare. Itaque ratio illa quam habemus, ex mult fide et multo etiam casu, 
necnon ex puerilibus, quas primo hausimus, notionibus, farrago queedam est et 
congeries.” (Aphor. 97.) “* Nil magis philosophie offecisse deprehendimus, 
quam quod res que familiares sunt et frequenter occurrunt, contemplatio- 
nem hominum non morentur et detineant, sed recipiantur obiter, neque 
earum causz quasi soleant; ut-non sxpius requiratur informatio de rebus 
ignotis, quam attentio in notis.” (Aphor. 119.) 

These passages, and many others to the same effect which might be 
extracted from the Novum Organon, afford a clear illustration and an 
interesting parallel to the spirit and purpose of Sokratés. He sought to 
test the fundamental notions and generalizations respecting man and soci- 
ety, in the same spirit in which Bacon approached those of physics: he 
suspected the unconscious process of the growing intellect, and desired to 
revise it, by comparison with particulars; and from particulars too the most 
clear and certain, but which, from being of vulgar occurrence, were least 
attended to. And that which Sokratés described in his language as “ conccit 
of knowledge without the reality,” is identical with what Bacon designates 
as the primary notions, the puerile notions, the aberrations, of the intellect left 
to itself, which have become so familiar and appear so certainly known, that 
the mind cannot shake them off, and has lost all habit, we might almost 
say all power, of examining them. 

The stringent process — or electric shock, to use the simile in Plato’s 
Menon — of the Sokratic elenchus, afforded the best means of resuscitating 
this lost power. And the manner in which Plato speaks of this cross- 
examining elenchus, as “the great and sovereign purification, without 
which every man, be he the great king himself, is unschooled, dirty, and 
full of uncleanness in respect to the main conditions of happiness,”—«a? Tov 
éheyyov Aextéov WC Upa pweyioTy Kal KUpLwTaTH TOY KaBapoewy éoTl, Kal TOY 
dvéheyKkTov ad voptotéov, dv Kal Tuyyavy péyac Baotdede Ov, TA péytoTa 
dkaSaptov ovta: araidevtov Te Kal aiaxpov yeyovévat TavTa, d KaSaporatov 
Kal KaAALoTOV éxpere TOV OvTw¢ eodpuevovy evdaimova eivat; Plato, Sophist. 
c. 34, p. 230, E, — precisely corresponds to that “ cross-examination of human 
reason in its native or spontaneous process,” which Bacon specifies as one of 
the three things essential to the expurgation of the intellect, so as to qualify 
it for the attainment of truth: “ Itaque doctrina ista de expurgatione intel- 
lectiis, ut ipse ad veritatem habilis sit, tribus redargutionibus absolvitur; 
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— ‘there is a close pressure on the hearer’s mind, to keep it in the 
distinct tract of particulars, as conditions of every just and con- 
sistent generalization; and to divert it from becoming enslaved 
to unexamined formule, or from delivering mere intensity of 
persuasion under the authoritative phrase of reason. Instead of 
anxiety to plant in the hearer a conclusion ready-made and 
accepted on trust, the questioner keeps up a prolonged suspense, 
with special emphasis laid upon the particulars tending both 
affirmatively and negatively; nor is his purpose answered, until 
that state of knowledge and apprehended evidence is created, out 
of which the conclusion starts as a living product, with its own 
root and self-sustaining power consciously linked with its 
premises. If this conclusion so generated be not the same as 
that which the questioner himself adopts, it will at least be some 
other, worthy of a competent and examining mind taking its own 





redargutione philosophiarum, redargutione demonstrationum, et redargutione 
rationis humane native.” (Nov. Orgau. Distributio Operis, p. 170, ed. 
Montagz ) 

To show further how essential it is, in the opinion of the best judges, that 
the native intellect should be purged or purified, before it can properly 
apprehend the truths of physical philosophy, I transcribe the introductory 
passage of Sir John Herschel’s “ Astronomy :”— 

“In entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the student’s first 
endeavors ought to be to prepare his mind for the reception of truth, by 
dismissing, or at least loosening his hold on, all such erude and hastily 
adopted notions respecting the objects and relations he is about to examine, 
as may tend to embarrass or mislead him; and to strengthen himself, by 
something of an effort and a resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of any 
conclusion which shall appear to be supported by careful observation and 
logical argument; even should it prove adverse to notions he may have 
previously formed for himself, or taken up, without examination on the 
credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact, a commencement of that intellectual 
discipline which forms one of the most important ends of all science. Tt is the 
first movement of approach towards that state of mental purity which alone 
can fit us for afull and steady perception of moral beauty as well as physical 
adaptation. It is the “ euphrasy and ree,” with which we must purge our sight 
before we can receive, and contemplate as they are, the lineaments of truth and 
nature.” (Sir John Herschel, Astronomy; Introduction.) 

I could easily multiply citations from other eminent writers on physical 
philosophy, to the same purpose. All of them prescribe this intellectual 
purification: Sokratés not only prescribed it, but actually admimistered it, 
by means of his elenchus, in reference to the subjects on which he talked. 
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independent view of the appropriate evidence. And amidst all 
the variety and divergence of particulars which we find enforced 
in the language of Sokratés, the end, towards which all of them 
point, is one and the same, emphatically signified, the good and 
happiness of social man. 

It is not, then, to multiply proselytes, or to procure authoritative 
assent, but to create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, foreknow- 
ing and consistent agents, capable of forming conclusions for them- 
selves and of teaching others, as well as to force them into that 
path of inductive generalization whereby alone trustworthy con- 
clusions can be formed, that the Sokratic method aspires. In 
many of the Platonic dialogues, wherein Sokratés is brought 
forward as the principal disputant, we read a series of discussions 
and arguments, distinct, though having reference to the same sub- 
ject, but terminating either in a result purely negative, or without 
any definite result at all. The commentators often attempt, but 
in my judgment with little success, either by arranging the dia- 
logues in a supposed sequence or by various other hypotheses, to 
assign some positive doctrinal conclusion as having been indirectly 
contemplated by the author. But if Plato had aimed at any sub- 
stantive demonstration of this sort, we cannot well imagine that 
he would have left his purpose thus in the dark, visible only by 
the microscope of a critic. The didactic value of these dialogues 
— that wherein the genuine Sokratic spirit stands most manifest 
— consists, not in the positive conclusion proved, but in the argu- 
mentative process itself, coupled with the general importance of 
the subject, upon which evidence negative and affirmative is 
brought to bear. 

This connects itself with that which I remarked in the pre- 
ceding chapter, when mentioning Zeno and the first manifestations 
of dialectics, respecting the large sweep, the many-sided argu- 
mentation, and the strength as well as forwardness of the nega- 
tive arm, in Grecian speculative philosophy. Through Sokratés, 
this amplitude of dialectic range was transmitted from Zeno, first 
to Plato and next to Aristotle. It was a proceeding natural to 
men who were not merely interested in establishing, or refuting, 
some given particular conclusion, but who also—like expert 
mathematicians in their own science — loved, esteemed, and 
sought to improve the dialectic process itself, with the means of 
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verification which it afforded; a feeling, of which abundant evi- 
dence is to be found in the Platonic writings.!. Such pleasure in 
the scientific operation,— though not merely innocent, but valu- 
able both as a stimulant and as a guarantee against error, and 
though the corresponding taste among mathematicians is always 
treated with the sympathy which it deserves,— incurs much un- 
merited reprobation from modern historians of philosophy, under 
the name of love of disputation, cavilling, or skeptical subtlety. 
But over and above any love of the process, the subjects to 
which dialectics were applied, from Sokratés downwards, — man 
and society, ethics, politics, metaphysics, etc., were such as par- 
ticularly called for this many-sided handling. On topics like 
these, relating to sequences of fact which depend upon a multi- 
tude of cooperating or conflicting causes, it is impossible to 
arrive, by any one thread of positive reasoning or induction, at 
absolute doctrine, which a man may reckon upon finding always 
true, whether he remembers the proof or not; as is the case with 
mathematical, astronomical, or physical truth. The utmost which 
science can ascertain, on subjects thus complicated, is an aggregate, 
not of peremptory theorems and predictions, but of tendencies ;2 
by studying the action of each separate cause, and combining 
them together as well as our means admit. The knowledge of 
tendencies thus obtained, though falling much short of certainty, 
is highly important for guidance: but it is plain that conclusions 
of this nature, resulting from multifarious threads of evidence, 
true only on a balance, and always liable to limitation, can never 
be safely detached from the proofs on which they rest, or taught 
as absolute and consecrated formule. They require to be kept 





‘See particularly the remarkable passage in the Philébus, c. 18, p. 16, 
seq. 

* See this point instructively set forth in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s System 
of Logic, vol. ii, book vi, p. 565, 1st edition. 

’ Lord Bacon remarks, in the Novum Organon (Aph. 71) :— 

“ Erat autem sapientia Grecorum professoria, et in disputationes effusa, 
quod genus inquisitioni veritatis adversissimum est. Itaque nomen illud 
Sophistarum — quod per contemptum ab iis, qui se philosophos haberi 
voluerunt, in antiquos rhetores rejectum et traductum est, Gorgiam, Prota- 
goram, Hippiam, Polum —etiam universo generi cc mpetit, Platoni, Aris- 
toteli, Zenoni, Epicuro, Theophrasto, et eorum successoribus, Chrysippo, 
Carneadi, reliquis.” 
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in perpetual and conscious association with the evidences, affirma- 
tive and negative, by the joint consideration of which their truth 
is established ; nor can this object be attained by any other means 
than by ever-renovated discussion, instituted from new and dis- 
tinct points of view, and with free play to that ‘negative arm 
which is indispensable as stimulus not less than as control. To 
ask for nothing but results, to decline the labor of verification, to 
be satisfied with a ready-made stock of established positive argu- 
ments as proof, and to decry the doubter or negative reasoner, 
who starts new difficulties, as a common enemy, this is a proceed- 
ing sufficiently common, in ancient as well as in modern times. 
But it is, nevertheless, an abnegation of the dignity, and even of 
the functions, of speculative philosophy. It is the direct reverse 
of the method both of Sokratés and Plato, who, as inquirers, felt 
that, for the great subjects which they treated, multiplied threads 
of reasoning, coupled with the constant presence of the cross- 
examining elenchus, were indispensable. Nor is it less at vari- 
ance with the views of Aristotle, — though a man very different 
from either of them,— who goes round his subject on all sides, 
states and considers all its difficulties, and insists emphatically on 
the necessity of having all these difficulties brought out in full 
force, as the incitement and guide to positive philosophy, as well 
as the test of its sufliciency.1 








Bacon is quite right in effacing the distinction between the two lists of 
persons whom he compares; and in saying that the latter were just as 
much sophists as the former, in the sense which he here gives to the word, 
as well as in every other legitimate sense. But he is not justified in im- 
puting to either of them this many-sided argumentation as a fault, looking 
to the subjects upon which they brought it to bear. His remark has appli- 
cation to the simpler physical sciences, but none to the moral. It had 
great pertinence and value, at the time when he brought it forward, and 
with reference to the important reforms which he was seeking to accom- 
plish in physical science. In so far as Plato, Aristotle, or the other Greek 
philosophers, apply their deductive method to physical subjects, they come 
justly under Bacon’s censure. But here again, the fault consisted less in 
disputing too much, than in too hastily admitting false or inaccurate 
axioms without dispute. 

1 Aristotel. Metaphysic. iii, 1, 2-5, p. 995, a. 

The indispensable necessity, to a philosopher, of having before him all 
the difficulties and doubts of the problem which he tries to solve, and of 
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Understanding thus the method of Sokratés, we shall be at no 
loss to account for a certain variance on his part—and a still 
greater variance on the part of Plato, who expanded the method 
in writing so much more — with the sophists, without supposing 
the latter to be corrupt teachers. As they aimed at qualifying 
young men for active life, they accepted the current ethical and 
political sentiment, with its unexamined commonplaces and in- 
consistencies, merely seeking to shape it into what was accounted 
a meritorious character at Athens. They were thus exposed, 





looking at a philosophical question with the same alternate attention to its 
affirmative and negative side, as is shown by a judge to two litigants, is 
strikingly set forth in this passage. I transcribe a portion of it: ’Eori 6é 
Toic evropioat Bovdouévotc mpovpyou TO OLamopyoat KaAGc: } yap voTEpov 
ebmopia Abate THY TpoTEpoy Aropoupévawry éorl, Avery WO ovK éoTIY ayvoodvTa¢g 
Tov Osouov..... .Avd dei tac dvoyepeiacg tedewpnkévat Taoacg mpoTEpor, 
TovTwY TE yapLy, Kat dia TO TOdE CyTODYTAEG avEV TOD SLaTOpHoat TPOTOV, 
dpuotoug eivat Totg rot bet Badiferv dyvoovot, Kal mpo¢ TOvTOLE Odd’ Ei OTE TO 
Cntobuevoy ebpyker, 7) uj, yLyvOokely* TO yap Tédog TOvTW MEV Od OHAOY, TO 
d& mpontopyKore OjAov. “Ett d& BéAtiov avayKn Exe mpd¢ TO Kpively, Tov 
Gorep GvTiikov kai Tov GudtoBnTovvTAV Adyav GkyKOOTA TaYTOP. 

A little further on, in the same chapter (iii, 1, 19, p. 996, a), he makes a 
remarkable observation. Not merely it is difficult, on these philosophical 
subjects, to get at the truth, but it isnot easy to perform well even the prelimi- 
nary task of discerning and setting forth the ratiocinative difficulties which 
are to be dealt with: Ilepi yap rovtwy dxavtwy od povov yaderov TO 
ebrropyoat tho dAnveiac, GAN obd% TO StaTwopHoat Abyw pddtov 
ka@A@¢. Ataropyjoat means the same as dveSeAdety tac aropiac (Bonitz. 
not. ad loc.), “to go through the various points of difficulty.” 

This last passage illustrates well the characteristic gift of Sokratés, 
which was exactly what Aristotle calls 7d dcaropycat Adyw KaAac ; to force 
on the hearer’s mind those ratiocinative difficulties which served both as 
spur and as guide towards solution and positive truth; towards compre- 
hensive and correct generalization, with clear consciousness of the common 
attribute binding together the various particulars included. 

The same care to admit and even invite the development of the nega- 
tive side of a question, to accept the obligation of grappling with all the 
difficulties, to assimilate the process of inquiry to a judicial pleading, is to 
be seen in other passages of Aristotle; see Ethic. Nikomach. vii, 1,5; De 
Anim, i, 2, p. 403,6; De Ceelo, i, 10, p. 279, 6; Topica, i, 2, p. 101, a: 
(Xpyoruoc dé 7 dtadexrixy) mpod¢ Tag Kara PiAocodiay éxiorhpuac, Ste duvape- 
vor Tpo¢ auddrepa drarropjoat, pdov év ExGorore KaTopoueda TdAnSE¢ TE Kat 
rd weddoc. Compare also Cicero, Tusc. Disput. ii, 3, 9. 
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along with others—and more than others, in consequence of 
their reputation — to the analytical cross-examination of Sokratés, 
and were quite as little able to defend themselves against it. 

Whatever may have been the success of Protagoras or any 
other among these sophists, the mighty originality of Sokratés 
achieved results not only equal at the time, but incomparably 
grander and more lasting in reference to the future. Out of his 
intellectual school sprang not merely Plato, himself a host, but 
all the other leaders of Grecian speculation for the next half- 
century, and all those who continued the great line of speculative 
philosophy down to later times. Eukleidés and the Megaric 
school of philosophers, — Aristippus and the Kyrenaic, — Antis- 
thenés and Diogenés, the first of those called the Cynics, all 
emanated more or less directly from the stimulus imparted by 
Sokratés, though each followed a different vein of thought. 
Ethics continue to be what Sokratés had first made them, a dis- 
tinct branch of philosophy, alongside of which politics, rhetoric, 
logic, and other speculations relating to man and society, gradually 
arranged themselves ; all of them more popular, as well as more 
keenly controverted, than physics, which at that time presented 
comparatively little charm, and still less of attainable certainty. 
There can be no doubt that the individual influence of Sokratés 
permanently enlarged the horizon, improved the method, and 
multiplied the ascendent minds, of the Grecian speculative world, 
in a manner never since paralleled. Subsequent philosophers 
may have had a more elaborate doctrine, and a larger number of 
disciples who imbibed their ideas; but none of them applied the 
same stimulating method with the same efficacy; none of them 
struck out of other minds that fire which sets light to original 
thought; none of them either produced in others the pains of 
intellectual pregnancy, or extracted from others the fresh and 
unborrowed offspring of a really parturient mind. 

Having thus touched upon Sokratés, both as first opener of 


! Cicero (de Orator. iii, 16, 61; Tuscul. Disput. v, 4,11): “ Cujus (So- 
cratis) multiplex ratio disputandi, rerumque varietas, et ingenii magnitudo, 
Platonis ingenio et literis consecrata, plura genera effecit dissentientium 
philosophorum.” Ten distinct varieties of Sokratic philosophers are enu- 
merated ; but I lay little stress on the exact number. 

VOL. VIII. 20 
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the field of ethics {o scientific study, and as author of a method, 
tittle copied and never paralleled since his time, for stimulating 
in other mt:n’s minds earnest analytical inquiry, I speak last 
about his theoretical doctrine. Considering the fanciful, far- 
fetched ideas, upon which alone the Pythagoreans and other 
predecessors had shaped their theories respecting virtues and 
vices, the wonder is that Sokratés, who had no better guides to 
follow, should have laid down an ethical doctrine which has the 
double merit of being true, as far as it goes, legitimate, and of 
comprehensive generality: though it errs, mainly by stating a 
part of the essential conditions of virtue ! — sometimes also a part 
of the ethical end—as if it were the whole. Sokratés resolved 
all virtue into knowledge or wisdom ; all vice, into ignorance or 
folly. To do right was the only way to impart happiness, or the 
least degree of unhappiness compatible with any given situation : 
now this was precisely what every one wished for and aimed at; 
only that many persons, from ignorance, took the wrong road; 
and no man was wise enough always to take the right. But as 
no man was willingly his own enemy, so no man ever did wrong 
willingly ; it was because he was not fully or correctly informed 
of the consequences of his own actions ; so that the proper remedy 
to apply was enlarged teaching of consequences and improved 
judgment.2 To make him willing to be taught, the only condition 

required was to make him conscious of his own ignorance ; the 

want of which consciousness was the real cause both of indocility 

and of vice. 
That this doctrine sets forth one portion of the essential condi- 





‘In setting forth the ethical end, the language of Sokratés, as far as we 
can judge from Xenophon and Plato, seems to have been not always con- 
sistent with itself. He sometimes stated it as if it included a reference to 
the happiness, not merely of the agent himself, but of others besides; both 
as coordinate elements; at other times, he seems to speak as if the end 
was nothing more than the happiness of the agent himself, though the 
happiness of others was among the greatest and most essential means. 
The former view is rather countenanced by Xenophon, the best witness 
about his master, so that I haye given it as belonging to Sokratés, though 
it is not always adhered to. The latter view appears most in Plato, who 
assimilates the health of the soul to the health of the body, an end essen- 
tially self-regarding. 

? Cicero, de Orator. i, 47, 204. 
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tions of virtue, is certain; and that too the most commanding 
portion, since there can be no assured moral conduct except 
under the supremacy of reason. But that it omits to notice, what 
is not less essential to virtue, the proper condition of the emo- 
tions, desires, etc., taking account only of the intellect, is also 
certain; and has been remarked by Aristotle! as well as by 
many others. It is fruitless, in my judgment, to attempt by any 
refined explanation to make out that Sokratés meant, by “ knowl- 
edge,” something more than what is directly implied in the word. 
He had present to his mind, as the grand depravation of the 
human being, not so much vice, as madness; that state in which 
a man does not know what he is doing. Against the vicious 
man, securities both public and private may be taken, with 
considerable effect; against the madman @ere is no security ex- 
cept perpetual restraint. He is incapable of any of the duties 
incumbent on social man, nor can he, even if he wishes, do good 
either to himself or to others. The sentiment which we feel to- 
wards such an unhappy being is, indeed, something totally differ- 
ent from moral reprobation, such as we feel for the vicious man 
who does wrong knowingly. But Sokratés took measure of both 
with reference to the purposes of human life and society, and 
pronounced that the latter was less completely spoiled for those 
purposes than the former. Madness was ignorance at its extreme 
pitch, accompanied, too, by the circumstance that the madman 
himself was unconscious of his own ignorance, acting under a 
sincere persuasion that he knew what he was doing. But short of 
this extremity, there were many varieties and gradations in the 
seale of ignorance, which, if accompanied by false conceit of knowl- 
edge, differed from madness only in degree, and each of which 
disqualified a man from doing right, in proportion to the ground 
which it covered. The worst of all ignorance — that which stood 
nearest to madness — was when a man was ignorant of himself, 
fancying that he knew what he did not really know, and that he 
could do, or avoid, or endure, what was quite beyond his capacity ; 
when, for example, intending to speak the same truth, he some- 
times said one thing, sometimes another; or, casting up the same 





1 Xenoph. Mem. iii, 9, 4; Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. vi, 13, 83-5; Ethic. 
Eudem. i, 5; Ethic. Magn. i, 35. 
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arithmetical figures, made sometimes a greater sum, sometimes a 
less. A person who knows his letters, or an arithmetician, may 
doubtless write bad orthography or cast-up incorrectly, by design, 
but can also perform the operations correctly, if he chooses ; while 
one ignorant of writing or of arithmetic, cannot do it correctly, 
even though he should be anxious to do so. ‘The former, there- 
fore, comes nearer to the good orthographer or arithmetician 
than the latter. So, if a man knows what is just, honorable, and 
good, but commits acts of a contrary character, he is juster, or 
comes nearer to being a just man, than one who does not know 
what just acts are, and does not distinguish them from unjust ; 
for this latter cannot conduct himself justly, even if he desires 
it ever so much.! 

The opinion here maintained illustrates forcibly the general 
doctrine of Sokratés. I have already observed that the funda- 
mental idea which governed his train of reasoning, was, the 
analogy of each man’s social life and duty to a special profession 
or trade. Now what is principally inquired after in regard to 
these special men, is their professional capacity ; without this, no 
person would ever think of employing them, let their dispositions 
be ever so good; with it, good dispositions and diligence are 
presumed, unless there be positive grounds for suspecting the 
contrary. But why do we indulge such presumption? Because 
their pecuniary interest, their professional credit, and their place 
among competitors, are staked upon success, so that we reckon 
upon their best efforts. But in regard to that manifold and 
indefinite series of acts which constitute the sum total of social 
duty, a man has no such special interest to guide and impel him, 
nor can we presume in him those dispositions which will insure 
his doing right, wherever he knows what right is. Mankind are 





' Xenoph. Mem. iii, 9,6; iv, 2, 19-22. dixarérepov d& Tov éxtoTauevov 
Ta& Oikata Tod pH Extotauévov. To call him the juster man of the two, when 
neither are just, can hardly be meant: I translate it according to what 
seems to me the meaning intended. So ypauyarixwrepei, in the sentence 
before, means, comes nearer to a good orthographer. The Greek derivative 
adjectives in -zKd¢ are very difficult to render precisely. 

Compare Plato, Hippias Minor, ec. 15, p. 372, D, where the same opinion 
is maintained. Hippias tells Sokratés, in that dialogue (c. 11, p. 369, B), 
that he fixes his mind on a part of the truth, and omits to notice the rest. 
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obliged to give premiums for these dispositions, and to attach 
penalties to the contrary, by means of praise and censure ; more- 
over, the natural sympathies and antipathies of ordinary minds, 
which determine so powerfully the application of moral terms, 
run spontaneously in this direction, and even overshoot the limit 
which reason would prescribe. The analogy between the paid 
special duty and the general social duty, fails in this particular. 
Even if Sokratés were correct as to the former,— and this 
would be noway true, —in making the intellectual conditions of 
good conduct stand for the whole, no such inference could safely 
be extended to the latter. 

Sokratés affirmed that “ well-doing” was the noblest pursuit 
gf man. “ Well-doing” consisted in doing a thing well after 
having learned it and practised it, by the rational and proper 
means ; it was altogether disparate from good fortune, or success 
without rational scheme and preparation. “The best man (he 
said), and the most beloved by the gods, is he who, as an husband- 
man, performs well the duties of husbandry ; as a surgeon, those 
of medical art; in political life, his duty towards the common- 
wealth. But the man who does nothing well, is neither useful, 
nor agreeable to the gods.”! This is the Sokratic view of human 
life ; to look at it as an assemblage of realities and practical 
details ; to translate the large words of the moral vocabulary into 
those homely particulars to which at bottom they refer; to take 
account of acts, not of dispositions apart from act (in contradiction 
to the ordinary flow of the moral sympathies) ; to enforce upon 
every one, that what he chiefly required was teaching and prac- 
tice, as preparations for act; and that therefore ignorance, espec- 
ially ignorance mistaking itself for knowledge, was his capital 
deficiency. The religion of Sokratés, as well as his ethics, had 
reference to practical human ends; nor had any man ever less 
of that transcendentalism in his mind, which his scholar Plato 
exhibits in such abundance. 

It is indisputable, then, that Sokratés laid down a general 
ethical theory which is too narrow, and which states a part of 
the truth as if it were the whole. But, as it frequently happens 
with philosophers who make the like mistake, we find that he 





1 Xenoph. Memor. iii, 9, 14, 15. 
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did not confine his deductive reasonings within the limits of the 
theory, but escaped the erroneous consequences by a partial 
inconsistency. For example ; no man ever insisted more emphati- 
cally than h:, on the necessity of control over the passions and 
appetites, of enforcing good habits, and on the value of that state 
of the sentiments and emotions which such a course tended to 
form.! In truth, this is one particular characteristic of his 
admonitions. He exhorted men fo limit their external wants, to 
be sparing in indulgence, and to cultivate, even in preference to 
honors and advancement, those pleasures which would surely 
arise from a performance of duty, as well as from self-examina- 
tion and the consciousness of internal improvement. This earnest 
attention, in measuring the elements and conditions of happiness, 





1 Xenoph. Mem. ii, 6, 39. daae 0’ év dvbpéroig apetat Aéyovtat rabra¢ 
Taoae okoTovmevoe ebpyoetc pwadnoe: Te Kal MEAETH aisavouévac. Again, 
the necessity of practise or discipline is inculcated, iii, 9,1. When Sok- 
ratés enumerates the qualities requisite in a good friend, it is not merely 
superior knowledge which he talks of, but of moral excellence ; continence, 
a self-sufficing temper, mildness, a grateful disposition (c. ii, 6, 1-5). 

Moreover, Sokratés laid it down that continence, or self-control, was the 
very basis of virtue: 77 éykpatetay dpeti¢g Kpnrida (i, 5, 4). Also, that 
continence was indispensable in order to enable a man to acquire knowledge 
(iv, 5, 10, 11). 

Sokratés here plainly treats éyxpadrecav (continence, or self-control) as 
not being a state of the intellectual man, and yet as being the very basis of 
virtue. He therefore does not seem to have applied consistently his gener- 
al doctrine, that virtue consisted in knowledge, or in the excellence of the 
intellectual man, alone. Perhaps he might have said: Knowledge alone 
will be sufficient to make you virtuous ; but before you can acquire knowl- 
edge, you must previously have disciplined your emotions and appetites. 
This merely eludes the objection, without saying the sufficiency of the 
general doctrine. 

I cannot concur with Ritter (Gesch. der Philos. vol. ii, ch. 2, p. 78) in 
thinking that Sokratés meant by knowledge, or wisdom, a transcendental 
attribute, above humanity, and such as is possessed only by a god. This is 
by no means consistent with that practical conception of human life and 
its ends, which stands so plainly marked in his character. 

Why should we think it wonderful that Sokratés should propose a 
defective theory, which embraces only one side of a large and complicated 
question? Considering that his was the first theory derived from data 
really belonging to the subject, the wonder is, that it was so near an 
approach to the truth. 
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to the state of the internal associations as contrasted with the 
effect of external causes, as well as the pains taken to make it 
appear how much the latter depend upon the former for their 
power of conferring happiness, and how sufficient is moderate 
good fortune in respect to externals, provided the internal man 
be properly disciplined, is a vein of thought which pervades both 
Sokratés and Plato, and which passed from them, under various 
modifications, to most of the subsequent schools of ethical philoso- 
phy. It is probable that Protagoras or Prodikus, training rich 
youth for active life, without altogether leaving out such internal 
element of happiness, would yet dwell upon it less; a point of 
decided superiority in Sokratés. 

The political opinions of Sokratés were much akin to his 
ethical, and deserve especial notice, as having in part contributed 
to his condemnation by the dikastery. He thought that the 
functions of government belonged legitimately to those who knew 
best how to exercise them for the advantage of the governed. 
“ The legitimate king or governor was not the man who held the 
sceptre, nor the man elected by some vulgar persons, nor he who 
had got the post by lot, nor he who had thrust himself in by 
force or by fraud, but he alone who knew how to govern well.” ! 
Just as the pilot governed on shipboard, the surgeon in a sick 
man’s house, the trainer in a palestra; every one else being 
eager to obey these professional superiors, and even thanking 
and recompensing them for their directions, simply because their 
greater knowledge was an admitted fact. It was absurd, Sokratés 
used to contend, to choose public officers by lot, when no one 
would trust himself on shipboard under the care of a pilot 
selected by hazard, nor would any one pick out a carpenter or a 
musician in like manner. 

We do not know what provision Sokratés suggested for apply- 
ing his principle to practice, for discovering who was the fittest 
man in point of knowledge, or for superseding him in case of 
his becoming unfit, or in case another fitter than he should arise. 
The analogies of the pilot, the surgeon, and professional men 
generally, would naturally conduct him to election by the people, 
renewable after temporary periods ; since no one of these profes« 





1 Xen. Mem. iii, 9, 10, 11. ® Xen. Mem. i, 2, 9. 
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sional persons, whatever may be his positive knowledge, is ever 
trusted or obeyed except by the free choice of those who confide 
in him, and who may at any time make choice of another. But 
it does not appear that Sokratés followed out this part of the 
analogy. His companions remarked to him that his first-rate 
intellectual ruler would be a despot, who might, if he pleased, 
either refuse to listen to good advice, or even put to death those 
who gave it. “He will not act thus,’ replied Sokratés, “for if 
he does, he will himself be the greatest loser.” } 

We may notice in this doctrine of Sokratés the same imperfec- 
tion as that which is involved in the ethical doctrine; a dispo- 
sition to make the intellectual conditions of political fitness stand 
for the whole. His negative political doctrine is not to be mis- 
taken: he approved neither of democracy, nor of oligarchy. As 
he was not attached, either by sentiment or by conviction, to the 
constitution of Athens, so neither had he the least sympathy with 
oligarchical usurpers, such as the Four Hundred and the Thirty. 
His positive ideal state, as far as we can divine it, would have 
been something like that which is worked out in the “ Cyropzdia” 
of Xenophon. 

In describing the persevering activity of Sokratés, as a religious 
and intellectual missionary, we have really described his life ; 
for he had no» other occupation than this continual intercourse 
with the Athenian public; his indiscriminate conversation, and 
invincible dialectics. Discharging faithfully and bravely his 
duties as an hoplite on military service,— but keeping aloof from 
official duty in the dikastery, the public assembly, or the senate- 
house, except in that one memorable year of the battle of Ar- 
ginusz,— he incurred none of those party animosities which an 
active public life at Athens often provoked. His life was legally 
blameless, nor had he ever been brought up before the dikastery 
until his one final trial, when he was seventy years of age. That 
he stood conspicuous before the public eye in 423 B.c., at the 
time when the “ Clouds” of Aristophanés were brought on the 
stage, is certain: he may have been, and probably was, conspicu- 
ous even earlier: so that we can hardly allow him less than 
thirty years of public, notorious, and efficacious discoursing, down 
to his trial in 399 B.c. 
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It was in that year that Melétus, seconded by two auxiliaries, 
Anytus and Lykon, presented against him, and hung up in the 
appointed place, the portico before the office of the second or 
king-archon, an indictment against him in the following terms: 
“ Sokratés is guilty of crime: first, for not worshipping the gods 
whom the city worships, but introducing new divinities of his 
own; next, for corrupting the youth. The penalty due is— 
death.” 

It is certain that neither the conduct nor the conversation of 
Sokratés had undergone any alteration for many years past ; 
since the sameness of his manner of talking is both derided by 
his enemies and confessed by himself. Our first sentiment, there- 
fore, apart from the question of guilt or imnocence, is one of 
astonishment, that he should have been prosecuted, at seventy 
years of age, for persevering in an occupation which he had pub- 
licly followed during twenty-five or thirty years preceding. Xeno- 
phon, full of reverence for his master, takes up the matter on 
much higher ground, and expresses himself in a feeling of indig- 
nant amazement that the Athenians could find anything to con- 
demn in a man every way so admirable. But whoever attentively 
considers the picture which I have presented of the purpose, the 
working, and the extreme publicity of Sokratés, will rather be 
inclined to wonder, not that the indictment was presented at last, 
but that some such indictment had not been presented long before. 
Such certainly is the impression suggested by the language of 
Sokratés himself, in the “ Platonic Apology.” He there proclaims, 
emphatically, that though his present acctisers were men of con- 
sideration, it was neither their enmity, nor their eloquence, which 
he had now principally to fear; but the accumulated force of an- 
tipathy,— the numerous and important personal enemies, each 
with sympathizing partisans,—the long-standing and uncon- 
tradicted calumnies,! raised against him throughout his cross- 
examining career. 





1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2, p. 18, B; c. 16, p. 28, A. “O dé Kat év toig éu- 
mpootev éheyov, Ott TOAAH por aTmEeYIELa yéyove Kal Tpd¢ TOAAOdE, Eb LoTE 
ére dAnBéc éotiv. Kai roir éoriv 6 éué aipjoet, éavmep aipy — od MéAnrTog, 
obd*Avutoc, UAW 4 TOV TOAAGY OtaBoAy Kat PFovoc. 

The expression Tv 70AAGv in this last line is not used in its most com 
mon signification, but is equivalent to Totrwy Tay moAAGr, 
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In truth, the mission of Sokratés, as he himself describes it, 
could not but prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious. To 
convince a man that, of matters which he felt confident of know- 
ing, and had never thought of questioning or even of studying, 
he is really profoundly ignorant, insomuch that he cannot reply 
to a few pertinent queries without involving himself in flagrant 
contradictions, is an operation highly salutary, often necessary, to 
his future improvement ; but an operation of painful surgery, in 
which, indeed, the temporary pain experienced is one of the con- 
ditions almost indispensable to the future beneficial results. It is 
one which few men can endure without hating the operator at the 
time ; although doubtless such hatred would not only disappear, 
but be exchanged for esteem and admiration, if they persevered 
until the full witerior consequences of the operation developed 
themselves. But we know, from the express statement of Xeno- 
phon, that many, who underwent this first pungent thrust of his 
dialectics, never came near him again: he disregarded them as 
laggards,! but their voices did not the less count in the hostile 
chorus. What made that chorus the more formidable, was the 
high quality and position of its leaders. For Sokratés himself 
tells us, that the men whom he chiefly and expressly sought 
out to cross-examine, were the men of celebrity as statesmen, 
rhetors, poets, or artisans; those at once most sensitive to such 
humiliation, and most capable of making their enmity effective. 

When we reflect upon this great body of antipathy, so terrible 
both from number and from constituent items, we shall wonder 
only that Sokratés could haye gone on so long standing in the 
market-place to aggravate it, and that the indictment of Melétus 
could have been so long postponed; since it was just as applica- 
ble earlier as later, and since the sensitive temper of the people, 
as to charges of irreligion, was a well-known fact.2 The truth 
is, that as history presents to us only one man who ever devoted 
his life to prosecute this duty of an elenchic, or cross-examining 
missionary, so there was but one city, in the ancient world at 
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least, wherein he would have been allowed to prosecute it for 
twenty-five years with safety and impunity; and that city was 
Athens. I have in a previous volume noted the respect for indi- 
vidual dissent of opinion, taste, and behavior, among one another, 
which characterized the Athenian population, and which Periklés 
puts in emphatic relief as a part of his funeral discourse. It 
was this established liberality of the democratical sentiment at 
Athens which so long protected the noble eccentricity of Sok- 
ratés from being disturbed by the numerous enemies which he 
provoked: at Sparta, at Thebes, at Argos, Milétus, or Syracuse, 
his blameless life would have been insufficient as a shield, and 
his irresistible dialectic power would have caused him to be only 
the more speedily silenced. Intolerance is the natural weed of 
the human bosom, though its growth or development may be 
counteracted by liberalizing causes; of these, at Athens, the 
most powerful was, the democratical constitution as there worked, 
in combination with diffused intellectual and esthetical sensibil- 
ity, and keen relish for discourse. Liberty of speech was con- 
secrated, in every man’s estimation, among the first of priv- 
ileges; every man was accustomed to hear opinions, opposite to 
his own, constantly expressed, and to believe that others had a 
right to their opinions as well as himself. And though men 
would not, as a general principle, have extended such toleration 
to religious subjects, yet the established habit in reference to 
other matters greatly influenced their practice, and rendered 
them more averse to any positive severity against avowed dis- 
senters from the received religious belief. It is certain that there 
was at Athens both a keener intellectual stimulus, and greater 
freedom as well of thought as of speech, than in any other city 
of Greece. The long toleration of Sokratés is one example of 
this general fact, while his trial proves little, and his execution 
nothing, against it, as will presently appear. 

There must doubtless have been particular circumstances, of 
which we are scarcely at all informed, which induced his accus- 
ers to prefer their indictment at the actual moment, in spite of 
the advanced age of Sokratés. 

In the first place, Anytus, one of the accusers of Sokratés, 
appears to have become incensed against him on private grounds. 
The son of Anytus had manifested interest in his conversation, 
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and Sokratés, observing in the young man intellecttal impulse 
and promise, endeavored to dissuade his father from bringing 
him up to his own trade of a leather-seller.| It was in this gen- 
eral way that a great proportion of the antipathy against Sok- 
ratés was excited, as he himself tells us in the “ Platonic Apol- 
ogy.” The young men were those to whom he chiefly addressed 
himself, and who, keenly relishing his conversation, often carried 
home new ideas which displeased their fathers;2 hence the 
general charge against Sokratés, of corrupting the youth. Now 
this circumstance had recently happened in ¢he peculiar case of 
Anytus, a rich tradesman, a leading man in politics, and just 
now of peculiar influence in the city, because he had been one 
of the leading fellow-laborers with Thrasybulus in the expulsion 
of the Thirty, manifesting an energetic and meritorious patriot- 
ism. He, like Thrasybulus and many others, had sustained 
great loss of property 3 during the oligarchical dominion ; which 
perhaps made him the more strenuous in requiring that his son 
should pursue trade with assiduity, in order to restore the family 
fortunes. He seems, moreover, to have been an enemy of all 
teaching which went beyond the narrowest practicality, hating 
alike Sokratés and the sophists.4 

While we can thus point out a recent occurrence, which had 
brought one of the most ascendent politicians in the city into 
special exasperation against Sokratés, another circumstance 
which weighed him down was, his past connection with the 
deceased Kritias and Alkibiadés. Of these two men, the 
latter, though he had some great admirers, was on the whole 
odious; still more from his private insolence and enormities 
than from his public treason as an exile. But the name of 
Kritias was detested, and deservedly detested, beyond that of 
any other man in Athenian history, as the chief director of the 
unmeasured spoliation and atrocities committed by the Thirty. 





* See Xenoph. Apol. Sok. sects. 29, 30. This little piece bears a very 
erroneous title, and may possibly not be the composition of Xenophon, as 
the commentators generally affirm; but it has every appearance of being 
a work of the time. 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 10, p. 23, C; ¢. 27, p. 37, E. 

3 Tsokrat. Or. xviii, cont. Kallimach. s. 30. 
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That Sokratés had educated both Kritias and Alkibiadés, was 
affirmed by the accusers, and seemingly believed by the general 
public, both at the time and afterwards.!. That both of them 
had been among those who conversed with him, when young 
men, is an unquestionable fact; to what extent, or down to what 
period, the conversation was carried, we cannot distinctly ascer- 
tain. Xenophon afiirms that both of them frequented his 
society when young, to catch from him an argumentative facility 
which might be serviceable to their political ambition; that he 
curbed their violent and licentious propensities, so long as they 
continued to come to him; that both of them manifested a 
respectful obedience to him, which seemed in little consonance 
with their natural tempers; but that they soon quitted him, 
weary of such restraint, after having acquired as much as they 
thought convenient of his peculiar accomplishment. The writ- 
ings of Plato, on the contrary, impress us with the idea that the 
association of both of them with Sokratés must have been more 
continued and intimate; for both of them are made to take 
great part in the Platonic dialogues, while the attachment of 
Sokratés to Alkibiadés is represented as stronger than that 
which he ever felt towards any other man; a fact not difficult to 
explain, since the latter, notwithstanding his ungovernable dis- 
positions, was distinguished in his youth not less for capacity 
and forward impulse, than for beauty; and since youthful beauty 
fired the imagination of the Greeks, especially that of Sokratés, 
move than the charms of the other sex.2. From the year 420 
B.c., in which the activity of Alkibiadés as a political leader 
commenced, it seems unlikely that he could have seen much of 
Sokratés, and after the year 415 B.c. the fact is impossible; 
since in that year he became a permanent exile, with the excep- 
tion of three or four months in the year 407 B.c. At the 
moment of the trial of Sokratés, therefore, his connection with 
Alkibiadés must at least have been-a fact long past and gone. 
Respecting Kritias, we make out less; and as he was a kinsman 
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of Plato, one of the well-known companions of Sokratés, and 
present at his trial, and himself an accomplished and literary 
man, his association with Sokratés may have continued longer ; 
at least a color was given for so asserting. ‘Though the suppo- 
sition that any of the vices either of Kritias or Alkibiadés were 
encouraged, or even tolerated, by Sokratés, can have arisen in 
none but prejudiced or ill-informed minds, yet it is certain that 
such a supposition was entertained; and that it placed him 
before the public in an altered position after the enormities of 
the Thirty. Anytus, incensed with him already on the subject 
of his son, would be doubly incensed against him as the reputed 
tutor of Kritias. 

Of Melétus, the primary, though not the most important 
accuser, we know only that he was a poet; of Lykon, that he 
was a rhetor. Both these classes had been alienated by the 
eross-examining dialectics to which many of their number had 
been exposed by Sokratés. They were the last men to bear such 
an exposure with patience, and their enmity, taken as a class 
rarely unanimous, was truly formidable when it bore upon any 
single individual. 

We know nothing of the speeches of either of the accusers 
before the dikastery, except what can be picked out from the re- 
marks in Xenophon and the defence of Plato. Of the three 
counts of the indictment, the second was the easiest for them to 
support, on plausible grounds. That Sokratés was a religious 
innovator, would be considered as proved by the peculiar divine 
sign, of which he was wont to speak freely and publicly, and 
which visited no one except himself. Accordingly, in the “ Pla- 
tonic Defence,” he never really replies to this second charge. 
He questions Melétus before the dikastery, and the latter is rep- 
resented as answering, that he meant to accuse Sokratés of not 
believing in the gods at all;1 to which imputed disbelief Sok- 
ratés answers with an emphatic negative. In support of the 
first count, however, —the charge of general disbelief in the gods 
recognized by the city, — nothing in his conduct could be cited ; 
for he was exact in his legal worship like other citizens, and 
even more than others, if Xenophon is correct.2. But it would 
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appear that the old calumnies of the Aristophanic “ Clouds” 
were revived, and that the effect of that witty drama, together with 
similar efforts of Eupolis and others, perhaps hardly less witty, 
was still enduring; a striking proof that these comedians were 
no impotent libellers. Sokratés manifests greater apprehension 
of the effect of the ancient impressions, than of the speeches 
which had been just delivered against him: but these latter 
speeches would of course tell, by refreshing the sentiments of 
the past, and reviving the Aristophanie picture of Sokratés, as a 
speculator on physics as well as a rhetorical teacher for pleading, 
making the worse appear the better reason.1 Sokratés, in the 
“ Platonic Defence,” appeals to the number of persons who had 
heard him discourse, whether any of them had ever heard him 
say one word on the subject of physical studies ;2 while Xeno- 
phon goes further, and represents him as having positively dis- 
countenanced them, on the ground of impiety.? 

As there were three distinct accusers to speak against Sokratés, 
so we may reasonably suppose that they would concert before- 
hand on what topies each should insist; Melétus undertaking 
that which related to religion, while Anytus and Lykon would 
dwell on the political grounds of attack. In the “ Platonic 
Apology,” Sokratés comments emphatically on the allegations of 
Melétus, questions him publicly before the dikasts, and criticizes 
his replies: he makes little allusion to Anytus, or to anything 
except what is formally embodied in the indictment ; and treats the 
last count, the charge of corrupting youth, in connection with the 
first, as if the corruption alleged consisted in irreligious teaching. 
But Xenophon intimates that the accusers, in enforcing this allega- 
tion of pernicious teaching, went into other matters quite distinct 
from the religious tenets of Sokratés, and denounced him as 
having taught them lawlessness and disrespect, as well towards 
their parents as towards their country, We find mention made 
in Xenophon of accusatory grounds similar to those in the 
“ Clouds ;” similar also to those which modern authors usually 
advance against the sophists. 

Sokratés, said Anytus and the other accusers, taught young 
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men to despise the existing political constitution, by remarking 
that the Athenian practice of naming archons by lot was silly, 
and that no man of sense would ever choose in this way a pilot 
or a carpenter, though the mischief arising from bad qualifica- 
tion, was in these cases far less than in the case of the archons.! 
Such teaching, it was urged, destroyed in the minds of the hear- 
ers respect for the laws and constitution, and rendered them 
violent and licentious. As examples of the way in which it had 
worked, his two pupils Kritias and Alkibiadés might be cited, 
both formed in his school ; one, the most violent and rapacious of 
the Thirty recent oligarchs; the other, a disgrace to the democ- 
racy, by his outrageous insolence and licentiousness ;? both of 
them authors of ruinous mischief to the city. 

Moreover, the youth learned from him conceit of their own 
superior wisdom, and the habit of insulting their fathers as well 
as of slighting their other kinsmen. Sokratés told them, it was 
urged, that even their fathers, in case of madness, might be law- 
fully put under restraint ; and that when a man needed service, 
those whom he had to look to, were not his kinsmen, as such, 
but the persons best qualified to render it: thus, if he was sick, 
he must consult a surgeon; if involved in a lawsuit, those who 
were most conversant with such a situation. Between friends 
also, mere good feeling and affection was of little use; the impor- 
tant circumstance was, that they should acquire the capacity of 
renderix:; mutual service to each other. No one was worthy of 
esteem except the man who knew what was proper to be done, 
and could explain it to others: which meant, urged the accuser, 
that Sokratés was not only the wisest of men, but the only person 
capable of making his pupils wise; other advisers being worth- 
less compared with him.? 

He was in the habit too, the accusation proceeded, of citing 
the worst passages out of distinguished poets, and of perverting 
them to the mischievous purpose of spoiling the dispositions of 
youth, planting in them criminal and despotic tendencies. Thus 
he quoted a line of Hesiod: “ No work is disgraceful ; but indo- 
lence is disgraceful:” explaining it to mean, that a man might 
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without scruple do any sort of work, base or unjust as it might 
be, for the sake of profit. Next, Sokratés was particularly fond 
of quoting those lines of Homer, in the second book of the iad, 
wherein Odysseus is described as bringing back the Greeks, who 
had just dispersed from the public agora in compliance with the 
exhortation of Agamemnon, and were hastening to their ships. 
Odysseus caresses and flatters the chiefs, while he chides and 
even strikes the common men; though both were doing the same 
thing, and guilty of the same fault; if fault it was, to obey what 
the commander-in-chief had himself just suggested. Sokratés 
interpreted this passage, the accuser affirmed, as if Homer praised 
the application of stripes to poor men and the common people.! 
Nothing could be easier than for an accuser to find matter for 
inculpation of Sokratés, by partial citations from his continual 
discourses, given without the context or explanations which had 
accompanied them; by bold invention, where even this partial 
basis was wanting ; sometimes also by taking up real error, since 
no man who is continually talking, especially extempore, can 
always talk correctly. Few teachers would escape, if penal sen- 
tences were permitted to tell against them, founded upon evidence 
such as this. Xenophon, in noticing the imputations, comments 
upon them all, denies some, and explains others. As to the pas- 
sages out of Hesiod and Homer, he affirms that Sokratés drew 
from them inferences quite contrary to those alleged;2 which 
latter seem, indeed, altogether unreasonable, invented to call 
forth the deep-seated democratical sentiment of the Athenians, 
after the accuser had laid his preliminary ground by connecting 
Sokratés with Kritias and Alkibiadés. “That Sokratés improperly 
depreciated either filial duty or the domestic affections, is in like 
manner highly improbable. We may much more reasonably 
believe the assertion of Xenophon, who represents him to have 
exhorted the hearer “to make himself as wise, and as capable 
of rendering service, as possible; so that, when he wished to 
acquire esteem from father or brother or friend, he might not sit 
still, in reliance on the simple fact of relationship, but might earn 
such feeling by doing them positive good.” To tell a young 
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man that mere good feeling would be totally insufficient, unless 
he were prepared and competent to carry it into action, is a 
lesson which few parents would wish to discourage. Nor would 
any generous parent make it a crime against the teaching of 
Sokratés, that it rendered his son wiser than himself, which prob- 
ably it would do. To restrict the range of teaching for a young 
man, because it may make him think himself wiser than his 
father, is only one of the thousand shapes in which the pleading 
of ignorance against knowledge was then, and still continues 
occasionally to be, presented. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that these attacks of Any- 
tus bear upon the vulnerable side of the Sokratic general theory 
of ethics, according to which virtue was asserted to depend upon 
knowledge. I have already remarked that this is true, but not 
the whole truth ; a certain state of the affections and dispositions 
being not less indispensable, as conditions of virtue, than a cer- 
tain state of the intelligence. An enemy, therefore, had some 
pretence for making it appear that Sokratés, stating a part of the 
truth as the whole, denied or degraded all that remained. But 
though this would be a criticism not entirely unfounded against 
his general theory, it would not hold against his precepts or prac- 
tical teaching, as we find them in Xenophon; for these, as I have 
remarked, reach much wider than his general theory, and incul- 
cate the cultivation of habits and dispositions not less strenuously 
than the acquisition of knowledge. 

The censures affirmed to have been cast by Sokratés against 
the choice of archons by lot at Athens, are not denied by Xen- 
ophon. The accuser urged that “ by such censures Sokratés 
excited the young men to despise the established constitution, 
and to become lawless and violent in their conduct.”! This is 
just the same pretence, of tendency to bring the government 
into hatred and contempt, on which in former days prosecutions 
for public libel were instituted against writers in England, and 
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on which they still continue to be abundantly instituted in France, 
under the first President of the Republic. There can hardly be 
a more serious political mischief than such confusion of the dis- 
approving critic with a conspirator, and imposition of silence upon 
dissentient minorities. Nor has there ever been any case in 
which such an imputation was more destitute of color than that 
of Sokratés, who appealed always to men’s reason and very little 
to their feelings ; so little, indeed, that modern authors make his 
coldness a matter of charge against him; who never omitted to 
inculcate rigid observance of the law, and set the example of 
such observance himself. Whatever may have been his senti- 
ments about democracy, he always obeyed the democratical gov- 
ernment, nor is there any pretence for charging him with parti- 
cipation in oligarchical schemes. It was the Thirty who, for the 
first time in his long life, interdicted his teaching altogether, and 
were on the point almost of taking his life; while his intimate 
friend Cherephon was actually in exile with the democrats.! 

Xenophen lays great emphasis on two points, when defending 
Sokratés against his accusers. First, that his own conduct was 
virtuous, self-denying, and strict in obedience to the law. Next, 
that he accustomed his hearers to hear nothing except appeals to 
their reason, and impressed on them obedience only to their 
rational convictions. ‘That such a man, with so great a weight 
of presumption in his favor, should be tried and found guilty as 
a corruptor of youth,—the most undefined of all imaginable 
charges, —is a grave and melancholy fact in the history of man- 
kind. Yet when we see upon what light evidence modern authors 
are willing to admit the same charge against the sophists, we 
have no right to wonder that the Athenians when addressed, not 
through that calm reason to which Sokratés appealed, but through 
all their antipathies, religious as well as political, public as well 
as private — were exasperated into dealing with him as the type 
and precursor of Kritias and Alkibiadés. 

After all, the exasperation, and the consequent verdict of 
guilty, were not wholly the fault of the dikasts, nor wholly brought 
about by his accusers and his numerous private enemies. No 
such verdict would have been given, unless by what we must 
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call the consent and concurrence of Sokratés himself. This is 
one of the most important facts of the case, in reference both to 
himself and to the Athenians. 

We learn from his own statement in the “ Platonic Defence,” 
that the verdict of guilty was only pronounced by a majority of 
five or six, amidst a body so numerous as an Athenian dikastery ; 
probably five hundred and fifty-seven in total number,! if a con- 
fused statement in Diogenes Laértius can be trusted. Now any 
one who reads that defence, and considers it in conjunction with 
the circumstances of the case and the feelings of the dikasts, will 
see that its tenor is such as must have turned a much greater 
number of votes than six against him. And we are informed by 
the distinct testimony of Xenophon,? that Sokratés approached 
his trial with the feelings of one who hardly wished to be acquit- 
ted. He took no thought whatever for the preparation of his 
defence ; and when his friend Hermogenés remonstrated with him 
on the serious consequences of such an omission, he replied, first, 
that the just and blameless life, which he was conscious of haying 
passed, was the best of all preparations for defence; next, that 
having once begun to meditate on what it would be proper for him 
to say, the divine sign had interposed to forbid him from proceed- 
ing. He went on to say, that it was no wonder that the gods 
should deem it better for him to die now, than to live longer. 
He had hitherto lived in perfect satisfaction, with a consciousness 
of progressive moral improvement, and with esteem, marked and 


' Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 36, A; Diog. Laért. ii, 41. Diogenes says 
that he was condemned by two hundred and eighty-one W7¢occ mAeioor TOY 
aroAvotcwv. If he meant to assert that the verdict was found by a major- 
ity of two hundred and eighty-one above the acquitting votes, this would be 
contradicted by the ‘‘ Platonic Apology,” which assures us beyond any 
doubt that the majority was not greater than five or six, so that the turn- 
ing of three votes would have altered the verdict. But as the number two 
hundred and eighty-one seems precise, and is not in itself untrustworthy, 
some commentators construe it, though the words as they now stand are 
perplexing, as the aggregate of the majority. Since the “ Platonic Apol- 
ogy” proves that it was a majority of five or six, the minority would conse- 
quently be two hundred and seventy-six, and the total five hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

* Xen. Mem. iv, 8, 4, seg. He learned the fact from Hermogenés, who 
heard it from Sokratés himself. 
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unabated, from his friends. If his life were prolonged, old age 
would soon overpower him; he would lose in part his sight, his 
hearing, or his intelligence; and life with such abated efficacy 
and dignity would be intolerable to him. Whereas, if he were 
condemned now, he should be condemned unjustly, which would 
be a great disgrace to his judges, but none to him; nay, it would 
even procure for him increase of sympathy and admiration, and 
a more willing acknowledgment from every one that he had been 
both a just man and an improving preceptor.! 

These words, spoken before his trial, intimate a state of belief 
which explains the tenor of the defence, and formed one essential 
condition of the final result. They prove that Sokratés not only 
cared little for being acquitted, but even thought that the approach- 
ing trial was marked out by the gods as the term of his life, and 
that there were good reasons why he should prefer such a consum- 
mation as best for himself. Nor is it wonderful that he should 
entertain that opinion, when we recollect the entire ascendency 
within him of strong internal conscience and intelligent reflection, 
built upon an originally fearless temperament, and silencing what 
Plato2 calls “ the child within us, who trembles before death ;” 
his great love of colloquial influence, and incapacity of living 
without it; his old age, now seventy years, rendering it impossi- 
ble that such influence could much longer continue, and the op- 
portunity afforded to him, by now towering above ordinary men 
under the like circumstances, to read an impressive lesson, as 
well as to leave behind him a reputation yet more exalted than 
that which he had hitherto acquired. It was in this frame of 
mind that Sokratés came to his trial, and undertook his unpre- 
meditated defence, the substance of which we now read in the 
« Platonic Apology.” His calculations, alike high-minded and 
well-balanced, were completely realized. Had he been acquitted 
after such a defence, it would have been not only a triumph over 
his personal enemies, but would have been a sanction on the part 
of the people and the popular dikastery to his teaching, which, 





1 Xen. Mem. iv, 8, 9, 10. 

2 Plato, Phsedon, c. 60, p. 77, E. dA tows éve tig Kal év juiv Talc, bo7tg 
7a Toaita doBeita. Todrov obv repdueda meidew pn Sediévar Tov Davee 
Tor, QoTEP TH LOppoOABKELA. 
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indeed, had been enforced by Anytus,! in his accusing argument, 
in reference to acquittal generally, even before he heard the 
defence: whereas his condemnation, and the feelings with which 
he met it, have shed double and triple lustre over his whole life 
and character. 

Prefaced by this exposition of the feelings of Sokratés, the 
“ Platonic Defence” becomes not merely sublime and impressive, 
but also the manifestation of a rational and consistent purpose. 
It does, indeed, include a vindication of himself against two out 
of the three counts of the indictment; against the charge of not 
believing in the recognized gods of Athens, and that of corrupting 
the youth; respecting the second of the three, whereby he was 
charged with religious innovation, he says little or nothing. But 
it bears no resemblance to the speech of one standing on his trial, 
with the written indictment concluding “ Penalty, Death,” hang- 
ing up in open court before him. On the contrary, it is an 
emphatic lesson to the hearers, embodied in the frank outpouring 
of a fearless and self-confiding conscience. It is undertaken, 
from the béginning, because the law commands; with a faint 
wish, and even not an unqualified wish, but no hope, that it 
may succeed.2 Sokrateés first replies to the standing antipathies 
against him without, arising from the number of enemies whom 
his cross-examining elenchus had aroused against him, and from 
those false reports which the Aristophanic “ Clouds” had con- 
tributed so much to circulate. In accounting for the rise of these 
antipathies, he impresses upon the dikasts the divine mission 
under which he was acting, not without considerable doubts 
whether they will believe him to be in earnest ;3 and gives that 
interesting exposition of his intellectual campaign, against “ the 
conceit of knowledge without the reality,” of which I have already 





1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29, C. 

» Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2,p.19, A. Bov2ioiuny pév ov dv rodT0 obTw yevéo- 
Gat, cite Gwewwov kal buiv Kat éuol, kat TAEOv Ti we ToLHOAL aGmoAOyotpeEvoY * 
oiuar dé avTO yaher ov eivat, Kal ob Tavu we Aavbaver oldv éott. “Ouwr dé 
TODTO péev iTw 6my TO VEe@ GiAov, TO OF VOUNG TELoTEoV Kal UmoAOyNTéoY. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. ¢. 5, p. 20, D. Kat tows pév dof tio buy ratlew 
—ed pévto tote, madcav tyuiv THY dAndeav épd. Again, c. 28, p. 37, E. 
’"Eav te yap 2éyo, 6te TH eG arevdety roir’ éori, cat dia Tov’ advvatov 
qovylav ayelv, ob meicecdé ol Oo eipwvevouervo. 
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spoken. He then goes into the indictment, questions Melétus in 
open court, and dissects his answers. Having rebutted the charge 
of irreligion, he reverts again to the imperative mandate of the 
gods under which he is acting, “to spend his life in the search 
for wisdom, and in examining himself as well as others;” a 
mandate, which if he were to disobey, he would be then justly 
amenable to the charge of irreligion;! and he announces to the 
dikasts distinctly, that, even if they were now to acquit him, he 
neither could nor would relax in the course which he had been 
pursuing.2 He considers that the mission imposed upon him is 
among the greatest blessings ever conferred by the gods upon 
Athens.3 He deprecates those murmurs of surprise or dis- 
pleasure, which his discourse evidently called forth more than 
once,* though not so much on his own account as on that of the 
dikasts, who will be benefited by hearing him, and who will 
hurt themselves and their city much more than him, if they 
should now pronounce condemnation.» It was not on his own 
account that he sought.to defend himself, but on account of the 
Athenians, lest they by condemning him should sin against the 
gracious blessing of the god; they would not easily find such 
another, if they should put him to death.6 Though his mission 
had spurred him on to indefatigable activity in individual collo- 
quy, yet the divine sign had always forbidden him from taking 
active part in public proceedings; on the two exceptional occa- 
sions when he had stood publicly forward,— once under the 
democracy, once under the oligarchy, — he had shown the same 
resolution as at present; not to be deterred by any terrors from 
that course which he believed to be just.7 Young men were 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c.17, p.29, A. ? Plato Apol. Sok. ¢. 17, p. 30, B. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p.30, A, B. otouar oidév rw byiv peifoy dyadov 
yeviotar 7 Thy éujv TO Fe brnpeciav. 

4 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, B. 

5 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, B. kat ydp, o¢ éyO olua, dvaoeote 
dxovovtes —édy gue arokTeivyTe ToLovTOY OvTa oioy éy@ Aéyw, odK Eve peEilw 
BArawere 7) bude abrovc. 

§ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, E. zo2AAod déw éyO ixép éuavtod arodo- 
yetodat, dc Tig Gv otolTo, GAM irép buav pH te ESauapryte mepi tiv Tod Geov 
dda buiv éuod Katapndoduevot’ edv yap éue aroKTeivyTe, ob Padiug GAAoV 
ToLovTOY EvpycETeE, ete. 

7 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 20, 21, p. 33. 
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deligkted as well as improved by listening to his cross-examina- 
tions; in proof of the charge that he had corrupted them, no 
evidence had been produced; neither any of themselves, who, 
having been once young when they enjoyed his conversation, had 
since grown elderly ; nor any of their relatives; while he on his 
part could produce abundant testimony to the improving effect of 
his society, from the relatives of those who had profited by it. 
“No man (says he) knows what death is; yet men fear it as 
if they knew well that it was the greatest of all evils, which is 
just a case of that worst of all ignorance, the conceit of knowing 
what you do not really know. For my part, this is the exact 
point on which I differ from most other men, if there be any cne 
thing in which I am wiser than they ; as I know nothing about 
Hades, so I do not pretend to any knowledge; but I do know 
well, that disobedience to a person better than myself, either god 
or man, is both an evil and a shame; nor will I ever embrace 
evil certain, in order to escape evil which may for aught I know 
be a good.2 Perhaps you may feel indignant at the resolute 
tone of my defence; you may have expected that I should do as 
most others do in less dangerous trials than mine; that I should 
weep, beg and entreat for my life, and bring forward my children 
and relatives to do the same. I have relatives like other men, 
and three children; but not one of them shall appear before you 
for any such purpose. Not from any insolent dispositions on my 
part, nor any wish to put a slight upon you, but because I hold 
such conduct to be degrading to the reputation which I enjoy; 
for I have a reputation for superiority among you, deserved or 
undeserved as it may be. It is a disgrace to Athens, when her 
esteemed men lower themselves, as they do but too often, by 
such mean and cowardly supplications ; and you dikasts, instead 
of being prompted thereby to spare them, ought rather to con- 
demn them the more for so dishonoring the city.3 Apart from 





? Plato, Apol. Sok. ec. 22. 

? Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29, B. Contrast this striking and truly 
Sokratic sentiment about the fear of death, with the commonplace way in 
which Sokratés is represented as handling the same subject in Xenoph. 
Memor. i, 4, 7. 


3 Plato, Apol. Sok. ec. 23, pp. 34, 85. I translate the substance and not 
the words 
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any reputation of mine, too, I should be a guilty man, if [ sought 
to bias you by supplications. My duty is to instruct and persuade 
you, if I can; but you have sworn to follow your convictions in 
judging according to the laws, not to make the laws bend to 
your partiality ; and it is your duty soto do. Far be it from me 
to habituate you to perjury; far be it from you to contract any 
such habit. Do not, therefore, require of me proceedings dis- 
honorable in reference to myself, as well as criminal and impious 
in regard to you, especially ata moment when I am myself 

rebutting an accusation of impiety advanced by Melétus. I 
leave to you and to the god, to decide as may turn out best both 
for me and for you.” ! 

No one who reads the “ Platonic Apology” of Sokratés will 
ever wish that he had made any other defence. But it is the 
speech of one who deliberately foregoes the immediate purpose 
of a defence, persuasion of his judges; who speaks for posterity, 
without regard to his own life: “sola posteritatis cura, et abruptis 
vite blandimentis.”2 The effect produced upon the dikasts was 
such as Sokratés anticipated beforehand, and heard afterwards 
without surprise as without discomposure, in the verdict of guilty. 
His only surprise was, at the extreme smallness of the majority 
whereby that verdict was passed.? And this is the true matter 
for astonishment. Never before had the Athenian dikasts heard 
such a speech addressed to them. While all of them, doubtless, 
knew Sokratés as a very able and very eccentric man, respecting 
his purposes and character they would differ; some regarding 
him with unqualified hostility, a few others with respectful admi- 
ration, and a still larger number with simple admiration for ability, 
without any decisive sentiment either of antipathy or esteem. 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 24, p. 35. 

2 These are the striking words of Tacitus (Hist. ii, 54) respecting the 
last hours of the emperor Otho, after his suicide had been fully resolved 
upon, but before it had been consummated: an interval spent in the most 
careful and provident arrangements for the security and welfare of those 
around him: “ipsum viventem quidem relictum, sed sola posteritatis cura, 
et abruptis vite blandimentis.” 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 36, A. Ov« dvéArcorov por yéyove 76 yeyovdg 
TodTO, AAG TOAD waAAov Vavualw Exatépwv THY Whdwv Tov yeyovora dprduor. 
Ob yap wunv éywye obTw Tap’ dAiyov EcecSar, GAAG Tapa TOAD, etc. 

VOL. VIII. 21 3loc. 
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But by all these three categories, hardly excepting even his 
admirers, the speech would be felt to carry one sting which never 
misses its way to the angry feelings of the judicial bosom, whether 
the judges in session be one or a few or many, the sting of “affront 
to the court.” The Athenian dikasts were always accustomed te 
be addressed with deference, often with subservience : they now 
heard themselves lectured by a philosopher who stood before them 
like a fearless and invulnerable superior, beyond their power, 
though awaiting their verdict ; one who laid claim to a divine 
mission, which probably many of them believed to be an impos- 
ture, and who declared himself the inspired uprooter of “ conceit 
of knowledge without the reality,” which purpose many would not 
understand, and some would not like. To many, his demeanor 
would appear to betray an insolence not without analogy to Alki- 
biadés or Kritias, with whom his accuser had compared him. I 
have already remarked, in reference to his trial, that, considering 
the number of personal enemies whom he made, the wonder is, 
not that he was tried at all, but that he was not tried until so late 
in his life: I now remark in reference to the verdict, that, con- 
sidering his speech before the dikastery, we cannot be surprised 
that he was found guilty, but only that such verdict passed by se 
small a majority as five or six. 

That the condemnation of Sokratés was brought on distinctly 
by the tone and tenor of his defence, is the express testimony of 
Xenophon. “Other persons on trial (he says) defended them- 
selves in such manner as to conciliate the favor of the dikasts, or 
flatter, or entreat them, contrary to the laws, and thus obtained 
acquittal. But Sokratés would resort to nothing of this customary 
practice of the dikastery contrary to the laws. Though he might 
easily have been let off by the dikasts, if he would have done any- 
thing of the kind even moderately, he preferred rather to adhere to 
the laws and die, than to save his life by violating them.”! Now 
no one in Athens except Sokratés, probably, would have construed 
the laws as requiring the tone of oration which he adopted ; nor 
would he himself have so construed them, if he had been twenty 





? Xenoph. Mem. iv, 4,4. "Exeivog obdiv 78éryce Tov ciwdbrwov év 7A 
Otxaotnpiyy Tapa Todc vouove ToljaaL: GAZA fading dv adeSeic bd TOV 
Oikaorav, et Kal petpiwcg Te TobTwv éxoinoe, mpociAero LGA ,ov Toig vopotg 
Euuévov arovavety, 7) Tapavoudy Civ. 
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years younger, with less of acquired dignity, and more years of 
possible usefulness open before him. Without debasing himself 
by unbecoming flattery or supplication, he would have avoided 
lecturing them as a master and superior,! or ostentatiously assert- 
ing a divine mission for purposes which they would hardly under 
stand, or an independence of their verdict which they might con 
strue as defiance. The rhetor Lysias is said to have sent to him 
a composed speech for his defence, which he declined to use, not 
thinking it suitable to his dignity. But such a man as Lysias 
would hardly compose what would lower the dignity even of the 
loftiest client, though he would look to the result also; nor is 
there any doubt that if Sokratés had pronounced it, — or even a 
much less able speech, if inoffensive,—he would have been 
acquitted. Quintilian,? indeed, expresses his satisfaction that 
Sokratés maintained that towering dignity which brought out the 
rarest and most exalted of his attributes, but which at the same 
time renounced all chance of acquittal. Few persons will dissent 
from this criticism: but when we look at the sentence, as we 
ought in fairness to do, from the point of view of the dikasts, 
justice will compel us to admit that Sokratés ea saat) brought 
it upon himself. 

If the verdict of guilty was thus brought upon Sokratés by his 
own consent and cooperation, much more may the same remark 
be made respecting the capital sentence which followed it. In 
Athenian procedure, the penalty inflicted was determined by a 
separate vote of the dikasts, taken after the verdict of guilty. 
The accuser having named the penalty which he thought suitable, 
the accused party on his side named some lighter penalty upon 
himself; and between these two the dikasts were called on to 
make their option, no third proposition being admissible. The 
prudence of an accused party always induced him to propose, even 
against himself, some measure of punishment which the dikasts 








1 Cicero (de Orat i, 54, 231): “ Socrates ita in judicio capitis pro se ipse 
dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, sed magister aut dominus videretur esse judicum.” 
So Epiktétus also remarked, in reference to the defence of Sokratés: “By 
all means, abstain from supplication for mercy ; but do not put it specially 
forward, that you will abstain, unless you intend, like Sokratés, purposely 
to provoke the judges.” (Arrian, Epiktét. Diss. ii, 2, 18.) 

2 Quintilian, Inst. Qr. ii, 15, 30; xi, 1,10; Diog. Laért. ii, 40. 
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might be satisfied fo accept, in Sg sia to the heavier sentence 
invoked by his antagonist. 

Now Melétus, in his indictment and speech against Sokratés, 
had called for the infliction of capital punishment. It was for 
Sokratés to make his own counter-proposition, and the very small 
majority, by which the verdict had been pronounced, afforded 
sufficient proof that the dikasts were no way inclined to sanction 
the extreme penalty against him. They doubtless anticipated, 
according to the uniform practice before the Athenian courts of 
justice, that he would suggest some lesser penalty; fine, impris- 
onment, exile, disfranchisement, ete. And had he done this purely 
and simply, there can be little doubt that the proposition would 
have passed. But the language of Sokratés, after the verdict, was 
in a strain yet higher than before it; and his resolution to adhere 
to his own point of view, disdaining the smallest abatement or 
concession, only the more emphatically pronounced. “ What 
counter proposition shall I make to you (he said) as a substitute 
for the penalty of Melétus? Shall I name to you the treatment 
which I think I deserve at your hands? In that case, my prop- 
osition would be that I should be rewarded with a subsistence at 
the public expense in the prytaneum; for that is what I really 
deserve as a public benefactor ; one who has neglected all thought 
of his own affairs, and embraced voluntary poverty, in order to 
devote himself to your best interests, and to admonish you indi- 
vidually on the serious necessity of mental and moral improve- 
ment. Assuredly, I cannot admit that I have deserved from you 
any evil whatever; nor would it be reasonable in me to propose 
exile or imprisonment, which I know to be certain and consider- 
able evils, in place of death, which may perhaps be not an evil, 
but a good. I might, indeed, propose to you a pecuniary fine ; 
for the payment of that would be no evil. But I am poor, and 
have no money: all that I could muster might perhaps amount 
toa mina: and I therefore propose to you a fine of one mina, as 
punishment on myself. Plato, and my other friends near me, 
desire me to increase this sum to thirty mine, and they engage 
to pay it for me. A fine of thirty minz, therefore, is the counter- 
penalty which I submit for your judgment.” ! 


} Plato, Apol. Sok. ¢. 26, 27, 28, pp. 37, 88. I give, as well as I can, the 
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Subsistence in the prytaneum at the public expense, was one 
of the greatest honorary distinctions which the citizens of Athens 
ever conferred; an emphatic token of public gratitude. That 
Sokratés, therefore, should proclaim himself worthy of such an 
honor, and talk of assessing it upon himself in lieu of a pun- 
ishment, before the very dikasts who had just passed against 
him a verdict of guilty, would be received by them as nothing 
less than a deliberate insult; a defiance of judicial authority, 
which it was their duty to prove, to an opinionated and haughty 
citizen, that he could not commit with impunity. The persons 
who heard his language with the greatest distress, were doubtless 
Plato, Krito, and his other friends around him; who, though 
sympathizing with him fully, knew well that he was assuring the 
success of the proposition of Melétus,! and would regret that he 
should thus throw away his life by what they would think an ill- 
placed and unnecessary self-exaltation. Had he proposed, with 
little or no preface, the substitute-fine of thirty mine with which 
this part of his speech concluded, there is every reason for 
believing that the majority of dikasts would have voted for it. 

The sentence of death passed against him, by what majority 
we do not know. But Sokratés neither altered his tone, nor 
manifested any regret for the language by which he had himself 
seconded the purpose of his accusers. On the contrary, he told 
the dikasts, in a short address prior to his departure for the 
prison, that he was satisfied both with his own conduct and with 
the result. The divine sign, he said, which was wont to restrain 
him, often on very small occasions, both in deeds and in words, 
had never manifested itself once to him throughout the whole 
day, neither when he came thither at first, nor at any one point 
throughout his whole discourse. The tacit acquiescence of this 
infallible monitor satisfied him not only that he had spoken 
rightly, but that the sentence passed was in reality no evil to 
him ; that to die now was the best thing which could befall him.2 
Either death was tantamount to a sound, perpetual, and dream- 
less sleep, which in his judgment would be no loss, but rather 
a gain, compared with the present life; or else, if the common 


— - 





1 See Plato, Krito, c. 5, p. 45, B. 
? Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 31, p. 40, B; ¢. 33, p. 41, D 
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mythes were true, death would transfer him to a second life in 
Hades, where he would find all the heroes of the Trojan war, 
and of the past generally, so as to pursue in conjunction with 
them the business of mutual cross-examination, and debate on 
ethical progress and perfection.! 

There can be no doubt that the sentence really appeared to 
Sokratés in this point of view, and to his friends also, after the 
event had happened, though doubtless not at the time when they 
were about to lose him. He took his line of defence advisedly, 
and with full knowledge of the result. It supplied him with the 
fittest of all opportunities for manifesting, in an impressive man- 
ner, both his personal ascendency over human fears and weak- 
ness, and the dignity of what he believed to be his divine mission. 
Tt took him away in his‘full grandeur and glory, like the setting 
of the tropical sun, at a moment when senile decay might be. 
looked upon as close at hand. He calculated that his defence 
and bearing on the trial would be the most emphatic lesson 
which he could possibly read to the youth of Athens; more 
emphatic, probably, than the sum total of those lessons which 
his remaining life might suffice to give, if he shaped his defence 
otherwise. This anticipation of the effect of the concluding 
scene of his life, setting the seal on all his prior discourses, 
manifests itself in portions of his concluding words to the dikasts, 
wherein he tells them that they will not, by putting him to death, 
rid themselves of the importunity of the cross-examining elen- 
chus; that numbers of young men, more restless and obtrusive 
than he, already carried within them that impulse, which they 
would now proceed to apply; his superiority having hitherto 
kept them back.2 It was thus the persuasion of Sokratés, that 
his removal would be the signal for numerous apostles, putting 
forth with increased energy that process of interrogatory test 
and spur to which he had devoted his life, and which doubtless 
was to him far dearer and more sacred than his life. Nothing 
could be more effective than his lofty bearing on his trial, for 
inflaming the enthusiasm of young men thus predisposed; and 





1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 32, p. 40, C; p. 41, B. 
2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 30, p. 39, C. : 
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the loss of life was to him compensated by the missionary 
successors whom he calculated on leaving behind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Sokratés would have drunk 
the cup of hemlock in the prison, on the day after his trial. But 
it so happened that the day of his sentence was immediately 
after that on which the sacred ship started on its yearly ceremo- 
nial pilgrimage from Athens to Delos, for the festival of Apollo. 
Until the return of this vessel to Athens, it was accounted 
unholy to put any person to death by public authority. Accord- 
ingly, Sokratés remained in prison, — and we are pained to read, 
actually with chains on his legs, — during the interval that this 
ship was absent, thirty days altogether. His friends and com- 
panions had free access to him, passing nearly all their time with 
him in the prison; and Krito had even arranged a scheme for 
procuring his escape, by a bribe to the jailer. This scheme was 
only prevented from taking effect by the decided refusal of 
Sokratés to become a party in any breach of the law;! a reso- 
lution, which we should expect as a matter of course, after the 
line which he had taken in his defence. His days were spent in 
the prison, in discourse respecting ethical and human subjects, 
which had formed the charm and occupation of his previous life: 
it is to the last of these days that his conversation with Simmias, 
Kebés, and Phzdon, on the immortality of the soul is referred, 
in the Platonic dialogue called “ Phadon.” Of that conversa- 
tion the main topics and doctrimés are Platonic rather than 
Sokratic. But the picture which the dialogue presents of the 
temper and state of mind of Sokratés, during the last hours of 
his life, is one of immortal beauty and interest, exhibiting his 
serene and even playful equanimity, amidst the uncontrollable 
emotions of his surrounding friends,—the genuine, unforced 
persuasion, governing both his words and his acts, of what he 
had pronounced before the dikasts, that the sentence of death 
was no calamity to him,2—-and the unabated maintenance of 
that earnest interest in the improvement of man and society, 
which had for so many years formed both his paramount motive 
and his active occupation. The details of the last scene are 
given with minute fidelity, even down to the moment of his dis- 








! Plato, Krito, c. 2, 3, seg. 2 Plato, Phx.on, c. 77, p. 84, E. 
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solution ; and it is consoling to remark that the cup of hemlock 
—the means employed for executions by public order at 
Athens — produced its effect by steps far more exempt from 
suffering than any natural death which was likely to befall him. 
Those who have read what has been observed above respecting 
the strong religious persuasions of Sokratés, will not be sur- 
prised to hear that his last words, addressed to Krito immedi- 
ately before he passed into a state of insensibility, were: “ Krito, 
we owe a cock to Asculapius: discharge the debt, and by no 
means omit it.” ! 

Thus perished the “pareus philosophiz,” the first of ethical 
philosophers; a man who opened to science both new matter, 
alike copious and valuable ; and a new method, memorable not 
less for its originality and efficacy, than for the profound philo- 
sophical basis on which it rests. Though Greece produced 
great poets, orators, speculative philosophers, historians, etc., yet 
other countries having the benefit of Grecian literature to begin 
with, have nearly equalled her in all these lines, and surpassed 
her in some. But where are we to look for a parallel to Sok- 
ratés, either in or out of the Grecian world? The cross-examin- 
ing elenchus, which he not only first struck out, but wielded 
with such matchless effect and to such noble purposes, has been 
mute ever since his last conversation in the prison; for even 
his great successor Plato was a writer and lecturer, not a collo- 
quial dialectician. No man has ever been found strong enough 
to bend his bow; much less, sure enough to use it as he did. 
His life remains as the only evidence, but a very satisfactory 
evidence, how much can be done by this sort of intelligent inter- 
rogation; how powerful is the interest which it can be made 
to inspire; how energetic the stimulus which it can apply in 
awakening dormant reason and generating new mental power. 

It has been often customary to exhibit Sokratés as a moral 
preacher, in which character probably he has acquired to himself 
the general reverence attached to hisname. This is, indeed, a 
true attribute, but not the characteristic or salient attribute, nor 
that by which he permanently worked on mankind. On the 
other hand, Arkesilaus, and the New Academy,! a century and 





' Plato, Pheedon, c. 155, p. 118, A. 
* Cicero, Academ. Post. i, 12,44. “Cum Zenone Arcesilas sibi omne 
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more afterwards, thought that they were following the example 
of Sokratés — and Cicero seems to have thought so too— when ~ 
they reasoned against everything; and when they laid it down 
as a system, that, against every affirmative position, an equal 
force of negative argument might be brought up as counterpoise. 
Now this view of Sokratés is, in my judgment, not merely partial, 
but incorrect. He entertained no such systematic distrust of the 
powers of the mind to attain certainty. He laid down a clear, 
though erroneous line of distinction between the knowable and 
the unknowable. About physics, he was more than a skeptic; 
he thought that man could know nothing; the gods did not 
intend that man should acquire any such information, and there- 
fore managed matters in such a way as to be beyond his ken, for 
all except the simplest phenomena of daily wants; moreover, not 





certamen instituit, non pertinacia aut studio vincendi (ut mihi quidem 
videtur), sed earum rerum obscuritate, que ad confessionem ignorationis 
adduxerant Socratem, et jam ante Socratem, Democritum, Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem, omnes pene veteres ; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil 
sciri, posse, dixerunt......Itaque Arcesilas negabat, esse quidquam, quod 
sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum, quod Socrates sibi reliquisset: sic 
omnia latere in occulto.” Compare Academ. Prior. ii, 23, 74: de Nat. 
Deor. i, 5, 11. 

In another passage (Academ. Post. i, 4, 17) Cicero speaks (or rather 
introduces Varro as speaking) rather confusedly. He talks of “illam 
Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus rebus, et nulla affirmatione adhibité, 
consuetudinem disserendi ;” but a few lines before, he had said what implies 
that men might, in the opinion of Sokratés, come to learn and know what 
belonged to human conduct and human duties. 

Againin Tusc. Disp. i, 4,8), he admits that Sokratés had a positive 
ulterior purpose in his negative questioning: “vetus et Socratica ratio 
contra alterius opinionem disserendi: nam ita facillime, quid veri similli- 
mum esset, inveniri posse Socrates arbitrabatur.” 

Tennemann (Gesch. der Philos. ii, 5, vol. ii, pp. 169-175) seeks to make 
out considerable analogy between Sokratés and Pyrrho. But it seems to 
me that the analogy only goes thus far, that both agreed in repudiating all 
speculations not ethical (see the verses of Timon upon Pyrrho, Diog. Laért. 
ix, 65). But in regard to ethics, the two differed materially. Sokratés 
maintained that ethics were matter of science, and the proper sybject of 
study. Pyrrho, on the other hand, seems to have thought that speculation 
was just as useless, and science just as unattainable, upon ethics as upon 
physics ; that nothing was to be attended to except feelings, and nothing 
cultivated except good dispositions. 

21* 
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only man could not acquire such information, but ought not to 
labor after it. But respecting the topics which concern man and 
society, the views of Sokratés were completely the reverse. 
This was the field which the gods had expressly assigned, not 
merely to human practice, but to human study and acquisition of 
knowledge ; a field, wherein, with that view, they managed phe- 
nomena on principles of constant and observable sequence, so 
that every man who took the requisite pains might know them 
Nay, Sokratés went a step further ; and this forward step is th 

fundamental conviction upon which all his missionary impulse 
hinges. He thought that every man not only might know these 
things but ought to know them; that he could not possibly act 
well, unless he did know them; and that it was his imperious 
duty to learn them as he would learn a profession ; otherwise, he 
was nothing better than a slave, unfit to be trusted as a free and 
accountable being. Sokratés felt persuaded that no man could 
behave as a just, temperate, courageous, pious, patriotic agent, 
unless he taught himself to know correctly what justice, temper- 
ance, courage, piety, and patriotism, etc., really were. He was 
possessed with the truly Baconian idea, that the power of steady 
moral action depended upon, and was limited by, the rational 
comprehension of moral ends and means. But when he looked 
at the minds around him, he perceived that few or none either 
had any such comprehension, or had ever studied to acquire it ; 
yet at the same time every man felt persuaded that he did 
possess it, and acted confidently upon such persuasion. Here, 
then, Sokratés found that the first outwork for him to surmount, 
was, that universal “ conceit of knowledge without the reality,” 
against which he declares such emphatic war; and against which, 
also, though under another form of words and in reference to 
other subjects, Bacon declares war not less emphatically, two 
thousand years afterwards: “Opinio copiz inter causas inopie 
est.” Sokratés found that those notions respecting human and 
social affairs, on which each man relied and acted, were nothing 
but spontaneous products of the “intellectus sibi permissus,” of 
the intellect left to itself either without any guidance, or with 
only the blind guidance of sympathies, antipathies, authority, or 
silent assimilation. They were products got together, to use 
Bacon’s language, “from much faith and much chance, and from 
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the primitive suggestions of boyhood,” not merely without care 
or study, but without even consciousness of the process, and - 
without any subsequent revision. Upon this basis the sophists, 
or professed teachers for active life, sought to erect a superstruc- 
ture of virtue and ability; but to Sokratés, such an attempt 
appeared hopeless and contradictory — not less impracticable than 
Bacon in his time pronounced it to be, to carry up the tree of 
science into majesty and fruit-bearing, without first clearing away 
those fundamental vices which lay unmolested and in poisonous 
influence round its root. Sokratés went to work in the Baconian 
manner and spirit; bringing his cross-examining process to bear, 
as the first condition to all further improvement, upon these rude, 
self-begotten, incoherent generalizations, which passed in men’s 
minds for competent and directing knowledge. But he, not less 
than Bacon, performs this analysis, not with a view to finality in 
the negative, but as the first stage towards an ulterior profit; 
as the preliminary purification, indispensable to future positive 
result. In the physical sciences, to which Bacon’s attention was 
chiefly turned, no such result could be obtained without improved 
experimental research, bringing to light facts new and yet 
unknown; but on these topics which Sokratés discussed, the 
elementary data of the inquiry were all within the hearer’s 
experience, requiring only to be pressed upon his notice, affirm- 
atively as well as negatively, together with the appropriate 
ethical and political end ; in such manner as to stimulate within 
him the rational effort requisite for combining them anew upon 
consistent principles. 

If, then, the philosophers of the New Academy considered 
Sokratés either as a skeptic, or as a partisan of systematic nega- 
tion, they misinterpreted his character, and mistook the first 
stage of his process— that which Plato, Bacon, and Herschel 
call the purification of the intellect — for the ultimate goal. The 
elenchus, as Sokratés used it, was animated by the truest spirit 
of positive science, and formed an indispensable precursor to its 
attainment.! 

There are two points, and two points only, in topics concerning 
man and society, with regard to which Sokratés is a skeptic; or 





* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 7, p. 22, A. det 07 iyiv tiv éujy wAdvnv éecdeiéas, 
Oomep Tivag TOvove TovodvToc, ete. 
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rather, which he denies ; and on the negation of which, his whole 
method and purpose turn. He denies, first, that men can know 
that on which they have bestowed no conscious effort, no delib- 
erate pains, no systematic study, in learning. He denies, next, 
that men can practise what they do not know ;! that they can be 
just, or temperate, or virtuous generally, without knowing what 
justice, or temperance, or virtue is. ‘To imprint upon the minds 
of his hearers his own negative conviction, on these two points 
is, indeed, his first object, and the primary purpose of his multi- 
form dialectical manceuvring. But though negative in his means, 
Sokratés is strictly positive in his ends; his attack is undertaken 
only with distinct view to a positive result; in order to shame 
them out of the illusion of knowledge, and to spur them on and 
arm them for the acquisition of real, assured, comprehensive, 
self-explanatory knowledge, as the condition and guarantee of 
virtuous practice. Sokratés was, indeed, the reverse of a skeptic ; 
no man ever looked upon life with a more positive and practical 
eye; no man ever pursued his mark with a clearer perception 
of the road which he was travelling; no man ever combined, in 
like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a missionary,? with the 
acuteness, the originality, the inventive resource, and the gener- 
alizing comprehension, of a philosopher. 

His method yet survives, as far as such method can survive, 
in some of the dialogues of Plato. It is a process of eternal 
value and of universal application. ‘That purification of the 
intellect, which Bacon signalized as indispensable for rational or 
scientific progress, the Sokratic elenchus affords the only known 
instrument for at least partially accomplishing. However little 
that instrument may have been applied since the death of its 





* So Demokritus, Fragm. ed. Mullach, p. 185, Fr. 131. ovre réyvn, obte 
codin, EptxTov, HY UH Mady TLC...... 

? Aristotle (Problem. c. 30, p. 953, Bek.) numbers both Sokratés and 
Plato (compare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) among those to whom he ascribes 
pvowv wedayxodukny, the black bile and ecstatic temperament. I do not 
know how to reconcile this with a passage in his Rhetoric (ii, 17), in which 
he ranks Sokratés among the sedate persons (otdoxov). The first of the 
two assertions seems countenanced by the anecdotes respecting Sokratés 
(in Plato, Symposion, p. 175, B; p. 220, C), that he stood in the same 
posture, quite unmoved, even for several hours continuously, absorbed in 
meditation upon some idea which had seized his mind. 
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inventor, the necessity and use of it neither have disappeared, nor 
ever can disappear. There are few men whose minds are not ~ 
more or less in that state of sham knowledge against which Sok- 
ratés made war: there is no man whose notions have not been 
first got together by spontaneous, unexamined, unconscious, un- 
certified association, resting upon forgotten particulars, blending 
together disparates or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind 
old and familiar phrases, and oracular propositions, of which he 
has never rendered to himself account: there is no man, who, if 
he be destined for vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not 
found it a necessary branch of self-education, to break up, disen- 
tangle, analyze, and reconstruct, these ancient mental com- 
pounds ; and who has not been driven to do it by his own lame 
and solitary efforts, since the giant of the colloquial elenchus no 
longer stands in the market-place to lend him help and stimulus. 

To hear of any man,! especially of so illustrious a man, being 
condemned to death on such accusations as that of heresy and 
alleged corruption of youth, inspires at the present day a senti- 
ment of indignant reprobation, the force of which I have no 
desire to enfeeble. The fact stands eternally recorded as one 
among the thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious and polit- 
ical. But since amidst this catalogue each item has its own 
peculiar character, grave or light, we are bound to consider at 
what point of the scale the condemnation of Sokrates is to be 
placed, and what inferences it justifies in regard to the character 
of the Athenians. Now if we examine the circumstances of the 
case, we shall find them all extenuating; and so powerful, 
indeed, as to reduce such inferences to their minimum, consistent 
with the general class to which the incident belongs. 





1 Dr. Thirlwall has given, in an Appendix to his fourth volume (Ap- 
pend. vii, p. 526, seq.), an interesting and instructive review of the recent 
sentiments expressed by Hegel, and by some other eminent German 
authors, on Sokratés and his condemnation. It affords me much satisfaction 
to see that he has bestowed such just animadversions on the unmeasured 
bitterness, as well as upon the untenable views, of M. Forchhammer’s 
treatise respecting Sokratés. 

I dissent, however, altogether, from the manner in which Dr. Thirlwall 
speaks about the sophists, both in this Appendix and elsewhere. My opin- 
ion, respecting the persons so called, has been given at length in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 
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First, the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a convic- 
tion that such matters as heresy and heretical teaching of youth 
are not proper for judicial cognizance. Even in the modern 
world, such a conviction is of recent date; and in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. it was unknown. Sokratés himself would not have 
agreed in it; and all Grecian governments, oligarchical and 
democratical alike, recognized the opposite. The testimony fur- 
nished by Plato is on this point decisive. When we examine 
the two positive communities which he constructs, in the treatises 
“ De Republica ” and “ De Legibus,” we find that there is noth- 
ing about which he is more anxious, than to establish an unre- 
sisted orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and education. A dissenting 
and free-spoken teacher, such as Sokratés was at Athens, would 
not have been allowed to pursue his vocation for a week, in the 
Platonic Republic. Plato would not, indeed, condemn him to 
death; but he would put him to silence, and in case of need send 
him away. This, in fact, is the consistent deduction, if you 
assume that the state is to determine what 7s orthodoxy and 
orthodox teaching, and to repress what contradicts its own views. 
Now all the Grecian states, including Athens, held this principlet 
of interference against the dissenting teacher. But at Athens, 
though the principle was recognized, yet the application of it was 
counteracted by resisting forces which it did not find elsewhere ; 
by the democratical constitution, with its liberty of speech and 
love of speech, by the more active spring of individual intellect, 
and by the toleration, greater there than anywhere else, shown 
to each man’s peculiarities of every sort. In any other govern- 
ment of Greece, as well as in the Platonic Republic, Sokratés 
would have been quickly arrested in his career, even if not 
severely punished ; in Athens, he was allowed to talk and teach 
publicly for twenty-five or thirty years, and then condemned 
when an old man. Of these two applications of the same mis- 
chievous principle, assuredly the la‘ter is at once the more 
moderate and the less noxious. 

Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an extenuating 
circumstance in regard to the Athenians, is much increased, when 
we reflect upon the number of individual enemies whom Sokratés 
made to himself in the prosecution of his cross-examining process. 





' See Plato, Euthyphron, c. 3, p. 3, D. 
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Here were a multitude of individuals, including men personally 
the most eminent and effective in the city, prompted by special 
antipathies, over and above general convictions, to call into action 
the dormant state-principle of intolerance against an obnoxious 
teacher. If, under such provocation, he was allowed to reach the 
age of seventy, and to talk publicly for so many years, before any 
real Melétus stood forward, this attests conspicuously the efficacy 
of the restraining dispositions among the people, which made 
their practical habits more liberal than their professed principles. 

Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and defence 
of Sokratés, will see that he himself contributed quite as much to 
the result as all the three accusers united. Not only he omitted 
to do all that might have been done without dishonor, to insure 
acquittal, but he held positive language very nearly such as Me- 
létus himself would have sought to put in his mouth. He did 
this deliberately, — having an exalted opinion both of himself 
and his own mission, —and accounting the cup of hemlock, at 
his age, to be no calamity. It was only by such marked and 
offensive self-exaltation that he brought on the first vote of the 
dikastery, even then the narrowest majority, by which he was 
found guilty: it was only by a still more aggravated manifesta- 
tion of the same kind, even to the pitch of something like insult, 
that he brought on the second vote, which pronounced the capital 
sentence. Now it would be uncandid not to allow for the effect 
of such a proceeding on the minds of the dikastery. They were 
not at all disposed, of their own accord, to put in force the recog- 
nized principle of intolerance against him. But when they found 
that the man who stood before them charged with this offence, 
addressed them in a tone such as dikasts had never heard before 
and could hardly hear with calmness, they could not but feel 
disposed to credit all the worst inferences which his accusers had 
suggested, and toregard Sokratés as a dangerous man both relig- 
iously and politically, against whom it was requisite to uphold the 
majesty of the court and constitution. 

In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though the 
mischievous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet all the 
circumstances show that that principle was neither irritable nor 
predominant jn the Athenian bosom; that even a large body of 
collateral antipathies did not readily call it forth against any indi- 
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vidual; that the more liberal and generous dispositions, which 
deadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, not easily over- 
borne; and that the condemnation ought to count as one of the 
least gloomy items in an essentially gloomy catalogue. 

Let us add, that as Sokratés himself did not account his own 
condemnation and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but 
rather a favorable dispensation of the gods, who removed him 
just in time to escape that painful consciousness of intellectual 
decline which induced Demokritus to prepare the poison for 
himself, so his friend Xenophon goes a step further, and while 
protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner of 
death as a subject of triumph; as the happiest, most honorable, 
and most gracious way, in which the gods could set the seal upon 
a useful and exalted life.1 

It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated, with exaggerations 
by other later authors, that after the death of Sokratés the Athe- 
nians bitterly repented of the manner in which they had treated 
him, and that they even went so far as to put his accusers to death 
without trial.2 I know not upon what authority this statement is 
made, and I disbelieve it altogether. From the tone of Xeno- 
phon’s “ Memorabilia,” there is every reason to presume that the 
memory of Sokratés still continued to be unpopular at Athens 
when that collection was composed. Plato, too, left Athens 
immediately after the death of his master, and remained absent 
for a long series of years: indirectly, I think, this affords a pre- 
sumption that no such reaction took place in Athenian sentiment 
as that which Diodorus alleges; and the same presumption is 
countenanced by the manner in which the orator Aischinés speaks 
of the condemnation, half a century afterwards. I see no reason 
to believe that the Athenian dikasts, who doubtless felt them- 
selves justified, and more than justified, in condemning Sokratés 
after his own speech, retracted that sentiment after his decease. 





1 Xen. Mem. iy. 8, 3: — 
“ Denique Democritum postquam matura vetustas 
Admonuit memores motus languescere mentis, 
Sponte sua letho sese obvius obtulit ipse.” 
(Lucretius, iii, 1052.) 
? Diodor. xiv, 37, with Wesseling’s note ; Diog. Laért. ii, 43 ; Argument. 
ad Tsokrat. Or. xi, Busiris. 
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